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preface 


lA i&s book an attempt has been made to give an account of 
the four great ^st^s pf Govemnient of the United States,, 
Canada, Australia, and "South Africa, and to explain their 
nature, origin, and dev^k»ment. In coVering such a wjde _ 
«field it has only been posll^e without defeating the object the 
Author has had iii view — ^the presentation of a lucid statement . 
in a reasonable compass of space — ^to dealbut briefly with many 
matters which deserve ampler treatment? If fuller knowledge 
is desired the reader is referred to' the histories and excdlent 
treatises which have been written by distinguished writers on* 
the several Constitutions. 

It is believed that no attempt has hitherto been made to 
bring the four Constitutions together for the purposes pf 
cctopaiison, and ip this respect -the present work may perhaps 
claim to break new ground and to be of general Imperial 
interest. 

The scheme adopted has been to trace the origin and develops 
ment of Colonial Government from the establishment of the 
-Apierican plantations down to the present time. The forma- 
tion of the United States and the creation of the three Imperial 
s3rstems have marked stages in the History of the Empire. 

T^ explain the Constitution of the United States without 
referring to the reasons that actuated its framers in its con- 
struction would be as unprofitable as it would be to describe 
it without relation to its indebtedness to the Constitution of 
Great Bijtain. In the same way each Constitution in turn, i 
as it throws_^ light on its predecessor, lends itself to the object 
of comparison and to a proper understanding of the value. of 
federal systems. 

In the last .chapter of the work a suggestion is made for 
a closer union of the Empire. If this chapter be read in con- 
junction with the first chapter its historical meaning will be 
b^ter appredated. . 
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in treating th^tj;ciion of South Africa^ it been termed 
for the ptupc^ses of conajjpwson a federal $ 3 ^tem, notwitSistand- 
heJ^m£Mis^ al^ slative 

ijnion. The Au^^r^s apolo^ Ts that"i|^13cE|w so many of 
the features of federalism that it wotdd be knpowble tobomit it. 

l>^ring the progress of this work tbt^t^h tibte Pr^ two 
amendments have been made to ^ the Constitution of* the 
4^|Jnited States. It has beeh' jpossible to de^ with the one 
r^atihg to Income Tax, but the other substituting direct 
SSction of senators by the people of the States in place af 
election by State Legislatures has been so recently passed that 
. it has been impossible to do isore than mention it here. 

Most of the well-Kiown "autho^ties to whose works recourse 
. has been had are referred to in the notes to the text. Particular 
mention, however, must be made of Lefroy’s Legislative Power 
-in Canada^ the works of Sir J". C. Bourinot, Quick and Garran’s 
Annoj^ated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth^ Profes- 
sor Harrison Moore’s Commonwealth of Austgfiitia^ and last, 
feut no£ least, Mr. Keith’s recently published great work dn 
Responsible Governments 

In the laborious task of preparing the work for the Press, 
the Author has received much help and many valuable sugges- 
*tions on the United States’ Constitution from Mr. John 
l^oreman, F.R.G.S., Barrister-at-Law,, the well-known nut^or 
of Xhe Philippine Islands^ and on the Canadian Consti- 
tution from Mr. Horace J. Douglas, Barrister-atrLaw, whose 
knowledge of this Constitution has been of considerable ^hlue. 

In the labour of preparing the index he gratefully 
acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Geoffry L. Hardy, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

A. P. P. 

3 Plowden Buildings, 

Temple, 

* April 28, 1913, 
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The Federal Systems of the United 
"/States and ^ the British Empire: 

Their Origin, Nature and Development 

CHAPTER I 

GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES 

Federal Constitutions are not of modem origin. TheyAFedana 
are found existing in the later periods of ancient Grecian 
history, generally owing their inception to the necessities 
of a common defence. Sometimes these necessities resulted 
in a Confederation, which differed from a Federation 
in that it was more in the nature of an alliance of States 
bonded together for a particular purpose. A Federal State, 
on the other hand, has been defined as " a political contri- 
vance to reconcile national unity and power with the 
maintenance of States rights where the central authority 
operates directly on the people of the States and not 
indirectly through the medium of the States.” ^ A Federal 
C^stitution, therefore, recognises the existence of a National 
sovereignty and at the same time acknowledges the existence 
of a State or Provincial authority. A distmct feature ofchanwtot- 
a Federal Constitution is the continuance of two Govern- 
ments in the same country distinct in their organisation 
and action, and independent of each other in their 
authority. BIr. Bryce considers that ” the most striking 
and pervading characteristic of Federation is the existence 
of a double government, a double allegiance, a double 
patriotism.” 

In all Federal Constitutions the powers and functions of Apportioo. 
\lie Central or Federal authority and the State or Provincial o 

’ Law of ike Constiiu4iiion, Edition, p. 139. 

1 
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authorities require apportionment. The methods oi distri- 
bution vary in different conl^tutions knd, accordingly as 
a preponderating proportion of the powers is assigned to 
the Central or Federal authority or given to the States^qr 
Provinces, the constitution is described as a more or less^ 
unified one. • 

A Federal Constitution may endow the Central or Federal 
authority with such limited powers that it may be but little 
more than a Confederation. On the other hand, the Central 
or Federal power ^may be so enriched that the States or 
Provinces .may possess such minor functions that they are 
but one degree removed from local authorities. 

In all Federal , Constitutions there are certain special 
characteristics. Ainong them will be found an elaborate 
distribution of powers for the most part capable of exercise 
directly on the citizens of the Federation by the Federal 
or State authorities independently of each other ; a recog- 
nition of the part played by the States in creating the Union 
acknowledged as a rule in the composition of one branch 
of the Federal Legislature ; the Establishment of a Judiciary 
to decide the extent of the Federal and State powers and 
the State powers inter se ; and a Supreme Law embodied 
in a written constitution giving effect to these principles. 

In the pages of this work an attempt will be made to 
examine the nature of four constitutions of Anglo-Saxon or 
mainly of Anglo-Saxon origin, which were based upon and 
embodied the spirit of the British Constitution. Of these 
Constitutions three may be termed subordinate, for although 
created by the people of the country over which they 
are the supreme law, they were sanctioned by the legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament. The other and eldest of the 
Constitutions was fashioned independently of British 
authority a great Sovereign Constitution providing for the 
government of the people of the United States. The three 
British Imperial Constitutions acknowledge the same 
Sovereign,, but are otherwise bound by few political ties^ 
to the United |Cingdom. Invisible links, however, unit% 
them. The peoples who dwell igader their protection are 
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mainly descendants of inhabitants of the British Isles, 
inheriting the language and literature, the laws, and the 
political institutions of their Motherland. Even those of 
^tiieir peoples who are not of the same race subscribe to 

• political institutions^ whose beneficence they have enjoyed, 
and whose vrisdom has been demonstrated by experience. 

The rise and development of these Federal s3rstems mark s t«r| la jiw 
a stage in the history of British colonisation. Properly to 
appreciate this, it is necessary to show how the British 
system of colonisation was (fistinguishable from others. 

The history of Greek colonisation tells how from the Mother G«efc 
States of Greece many colonies sprang and spread themselves 
over the lands that border the Mediterranean. Through 
the mists of legends may be seen the Ionian cities, rising by 
the waters of the iEgean Sea, from Phocaea to Miletus, and 
ultimately forming themselves into one league under the 
title of the Ionic Confederation. 

Sailing from their parent States of Thessaly and Boeotia, 
the £olians built new cities along the nor^em parts of 
Asia Minor and the northern isles of the .Egean Sea. Follow- 
ing the setting sun, some of the pioneers of Greek civilisation 
spread Westward to Sicily and Italy, others settled on the 
southern portion of Asia and the west coast of Asia Minor. 

The Southern Islands knew the Dorians, who, like the 
Aiolians and lonians, formed Confederations amongst 
themselves or loose alliances. 

From their ancient homes the Greek colonists brought Greek 

, . . , , , , ® citisenthip. 

a common religion and common customs, and the sentiment 
of a common origin. Bound by no political ties to the land 
they had left, it was yet not forgotten. In their new homes 
they copied the institutions of their Motherland, and became 
independent self-governing communities, opulent and demo- 
cratic, till democracy ran wild and the government of the 
t3nrant succeeded to that of the people, the foreign invader 
to that of the despot ; last of all in many instances ruin and 

• decay crumbled their tottering walls, and dust and desolation , 

'shrouded the streets of long-forgotten splendours. In the 

hey-day of their glory, ffom time to time, something like 
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an attempt was made to create a bond of union. It 
stopped short, however, at defensive leagues such as the 
Cmifederation of Delos made between the Ionian cities and 
Athens. * \ 

Yet the Greek colonist was almiys a Greek wherever he 
went. He carried with him his old Hellenic fellow^ip, 
his passionate love to his Mother City, his metropolis, but 
no political, ties bound him. No statesman, no missionary 
of 'Empire, rose to preach the gospel of unity to him. His 
imagination halted at a dream ^ pan-Hellenic Federalism. 
No steamship bridged the seas ; no telegraph annihilated 
space. Seers' and poets alike were silent. The Delphic 
oracle gave forth no- message of warning. A Mediterranean 
Empire was not even in the palmy days of Greece a dream. 

liie Greek, in later years, imder the pressure of external 
danger, formed the Achaian League that preserved for a 
time, but was unable to perpetuate, a Grecian unity. 
Federation came at last, but Federation came too late. 

The Roman colonies were essentially different from the 
separate States of Greece ; for they were not autonomous. 
The strength of Rome lay in her unity. Wherever her 
eagles triumphed she imposed the Roman yoke, the Roman 
language, and the Roman civilisation upon the subjugated 
peoples ; till, over centralised, she fell asunder a prey to 
internal convulsions and the rude ^ocks of more virile 
races. Like the Greek, the Romcin failed to understand 
the principle of Federation which might have combined 
the Grecian idea of autonomy with his own idea of the 
value of unity. 

The Anglo-Saxon conqueror of Great Britain knew 
nothing of Federation. In his opinion a neighbouring 
State required to be subjugated because it was a neigh- 
bouring State, or else to remain a source of permanent 
danger. The Anglo-Saxon understood a united country ; 
he also understood local self-government, but he never 
dreamed of a Federated heptarchy. < 

Htmdreds of years were to pass before his descendants^ 
were destined to establish in a new world a Federal system. 
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four Governments of the United States, Canada, ro y 
Australia, and South Africa? unite three races : the British r«oa$. * 
and French in Canada, and the British and Dutch in South 
.^rica. The Constitutions of the United States and Aus- 
•^traha are wholly the work of men of British race, particu- 
larly may it be said with regard to the whole of the people 
of Australia that the people whom its Constitution unites 
au'e a people whose kinsfolk are traceable in the cities, stya aM i 
towns, and villages of the United Kingdom. As the Greek 
colonists who left their motherland to found new colonies 
and ip turn, when they had become established, formed yet 
other colonies, so the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons, 

Danes and Normans, who had crossed the stormy seas to 
find homes in Great Britain after many centuries of rest 
again started wandering to seek new dwelling-places beyond 
the oceans. 

At the commencement of the oversea emigration, all the Fom^ et 
Plantations, as the Colonies were then termed, were settled 
by the King’s licence and grants. The Englishman settled 
in North America under Constitutions and powers of govern- 
ment framed by the King's charters and commissions. 

The colonist understood himself as removed out of 
the realm, but both in the executive and legislative capacity 
of government, as in immediate connection and subordinate 
to the King. 

* The North American Colonies were all in the true spirit 
and meaning of the thing counties palatine, and some ofpaMine. 
them were actually and expressly created such. 

Thus, the grant of the lands now called Louisiana in Gt «nt oi 
1630 to Sir Robert Heath, and his heirs ran : “ We erect ^''***"*’ i 
the same into a province and incorporate it by the name of 
Carolanea or the province Carolanea with all sing^ular such 
like and as ample rights, jurisdictions, privileges, prerogatives, 
royalties, liberties, immunities, and franchises as well by sea 
as land within the regions, territories, islands, and limits 
aforesaid to have exercise, use and enjoy the same as Bishop 
of Duresme in the bishoprick or Coxmty Palatine of , 
Duresme," etc., etc. 
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To similar effect were the charters qf Maryland and 
Maine. ® 

The Constitution of England as it stood at the time of the 
fotmdatipn of early colonisation had been founded upon ^ 
built up with the feudal S 3 rstem, a system which coidd nof* 
extend beyond the realm. Nothing ine it had provided for 
colonies or provinces outside the realm. Lands which were 
outade the realm were not the property of the realm, but 
since all the colonists were the King’s subjects, the King 
as their seVerei|;n lord assumed rights of property and 
government ; as the colonists were freemen who had left 
the country with the King’s consent, “ the King, by his 
Commis^on of Government or the Charters which he gave 
them, established "these colonies as free states, but sub- 
ordinate according to such precedents and examples as hi$ 
Ministry thought suitable. The Constitution of the County 
Palatine of Durham was considered a precedent to be 
followed, and the model of this Constitution was taken as 
to their regalia." 

The Plantations, however, were further compared to the 
duchies of Gascoigne or Normandy. Consequently it was 
assumed that they should be treated as Jersey was, which 
was part of the duchy of Normandy. The methods of 
administration which east on that island were therefore 
applied to the Plantations. Appeals on matters of law were 
brought to the King in Council as applals had been brought 
from the Courts of Normandy to the King as their Duke 
in Coimcii; according to the ancient custom of Normandy, 
and not to the House of Lords in accordance with the 
custom of England. 

Jersey was governed (1) by the ancient custom of Nor- 
mandy prior to its severance from the duchy ; (2) by 
municipal or local usages and Constitutions ; (3) and by 
ordinances made by the King or his Commissioners Ro}^!. 
Charles I adopted by analogy the theory that the Planta- 
tions were his desmesnes in his foreign dominion. As it 
was, in accordance with the Constitution of Jersey, to hold , 
meetings and Conventions of the three orders or estates 
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to raise money for public necessities subject to the n^ative 
of the Royal Governors, s<f the Colonies received similar 
rights. 

^Parliament at first did not seriously contest the King’s 
'^aim to dominion. In 1612 when the House of Commons^ amiatcd. 
' endeavoured to paiss a bill for establishing a free right of 
fishery on the coasts of Virginia, New England, and New- 
foundland, they were told in the House by the King’s 
ministers that it was not fit to pass laws here for those 
countries which were not yet annexed to the Crown. From 
1624 to the outbreak of the Civil War the King’s claims over 
the colonies were unchallenged. 

After the Restoration the Plantations ceased to be treated 
as desmesnes of the King, and were deemed to be part of Ratoratkm. 
the territories or dominions of England. 

The government of the Plantations by the King in Council 
during the reigns of James I and Charles I shows an adminis- 
tration actuated by a constant desire to improve and wantatton*. 
promote colonial prosperity. 

At first the King in Council appointed temporary com- committeea oi 
mittees to examine into single questions, as in 1618 when a 
committee was appointed to enquire into the grievances of 
the Western Ports against the Newfoundland Company. 

Such committees often included members not of the Privy 
Council itself. On Dec. 19th, 1632, the first committee of ^pointmant 
Cotmcil for Plantations was appointed under the title of°’ 
the Committee on the New England Plantations. It was 
reappointed in 1633, and then comprised the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Trea- 
surer, the Lord Privy Seal, the Earl MarshaU, Earl of Dorset, 

Lord Cottington, Mr. Treasurer, Mr. Comptroller, Mr. 

Secretary Coke, and Mr. Secretary Windebanck. In 1635 
the Committee for Foreign Plantations was established 
and remained in existence till 1641. 

After the Restoration in 1660 a committee was appointed 16 * 0 - 1696 . 
to sit twice a week to receive, hear and examine, and 
deliberate upon any petitions, propositions, memorials, or 
otheft addresses presented by any person concerning the 
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Plantations. This committee was directe4 from time to time 
to make its report to the Bbard. It ultimately assumed 
entire control of Colonial affairs imtil 1696. For a time, 
however, its control of Colonial affairs was shared by a 
Council of Trade and a Council of Plantations, both of whkSep 
had been appointed in 1668. The Privy Council, however,' 
still continued its former policy of appointing special 
committees to deal with special questions. The Council 
of Plantations came to an end in 1665. In 1668 a Council 
of Trade w^ appointed, and in 1670 a Coimcil of Planta- 
tions. The two bodies were united in 1672 by letters 
patent, but their commission was shortly afterwards revoked 
teoS^' King. To this united body was due the instructions 

pimaaa.- for Colonial governors which were prepared imder the 
guidance of Shaftesbury and Locke. 

The government of the Plantations dming this period 
was managed with much wisdom, and very great care was 
taken in arriving at conclusions. AU the great officers of the 
House were from time to time consulted, as were ambassadors 
abroad and Colonial officials. 

From 1675 to 1696 the administration of the Plantations 
was carried on by the Lords of the Committee for Trade and 
Plantations. This body, with some alteration, continued 
to exist until 1782. 

The regular method of dealing with Colonial business 
from 1675 to 1696 was first to refer all matters for coA- 
sideration to the Committee for Trade and Plantations, 
and after the Committee had made a report, to make orders 
more or less in accordance with its recommendations. 

In addition to regulating matters of trade, the Privy 
Council, in its appellate jurisdiction, exercised those func- 
tions with reference to the Plantations which it still exercises 
through the Judicial Committee. 

In 1696 a standing committee known as the Lords of 
Appids. Committee for Hearing Appeals was appointed. The 
range of business that came within its jurisdiction was even 
then very considerable. The Committee dealt with such 
matters as complaints as to the conduct of GovemoQS and 
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Ix^dary (£^utes ; they also entertained appeals from 
Colonial courts. The majority of the cases heard consisted 
of appeals brought from Colonial Governors and. their 
Councils sitting as courts of appeal or courts of chancery in 
•tBe colonies. 

* The jurisdiction of the Privy Council, however, was occa- D«ay»,ot ^ 
sionally defied. Massachusetts Bay required to be warned ™»y oonoeo. 
not to endanger her charter by passing an Annual Act of a 
very extraordinary nature, which laid discouragements on 
the shipping and manufacture of the home country. Massa- 
chusetts Bay, it appeared, allowed the free importation of 
wines and commodities from the place of their growth but 
charged double duties on their importation from the United 
Kingdom, the only place from which they could, at the time 
be legally imported. The proprietors of Carolina on another 
occasion were ordered to disidlow a duty of 10 per cent, 
u^idi they had imposed upon all British manufactmed 
goods imported into that province from Great Britain. 

During the whole of the earlier portions of the eighteenth oi 
century the North American Colonies grew in importance. Americm 
Many of them found it necessary to appoint agents in 
England to look after their commercial interests. South 
Carolina passed an Act for appointing an agent to solicit rint 
the affairs of the province in the kingdom of Great Britain. 3^^en?“fac 
The agency thus established became subsequently of great carouna. 
consequence. The Hon. Abel Ketellby, of the Inner Temple, 

London, was the first agent, and received for his services 
at the expiration of two years an allowance of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

The Parliament of Great Britain took an increasing interest 
in their progress. In 1768 a Secretary of State for the secretary. 
American or Colonial department was appointed. 

The position of affairs when the American Rebellion outbreak oi 
broke out may be briefly summarised. Great tracts of i^uon. 
country had been settled by British immigrants and com- 
munities had risen with rights of self-government, fully 
V>nscious of their growing power. At the head of each , 

colony the Governor at this period mostly appointed by 
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the King, some colonies, however, still possessed the right 
to choose their own Governor. The laws enacted by the 
respective legislatures' of the Colonies, if not repugnant to 
the laws of Great Britain, were valid. Once a bill received 
the assent of the Governor, it became operative untiP^ 
notice was given of its disallowance by the Sovereign ih 
Council with whom the power of disallowance remained. 
Dtuing the existence of government by the King in Council 
and the Committee of Trade and Flotations, the North 
• American Colonies underwent considerable political changes 
nutSuou. in relation to tfie Motherland. 

The Proprietary and Chartered Governments originally 
established had mostly pelded to Royal vor Provincial 
twwJtr. . Establishments whose officers were appointed by the King 
or by the Governor as his representative.^ 

At the outbreak of the Civil War , the only Proprietary 
Governments remaining were the Governments of Hudson’s 
Bay called' New Britain, and the Provinces of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland; the only Charter Governments 
that continued were Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
Providence Plantation, and Connecticut.® 
paruament'i. The appointment of the first Colonial Secretary coincided 

dftfirc to * * ^ 

exereiw a with One of the periods of Great Britain’s commercial 
Sottoi. activities, with a consequent desire of Parliament to assume 
a closer control over Plantation affairs. The interest of 
Parliament was seen during the earlier portion of the r^ign 
of George III, when a number of oppressive Acts were passed 
by the British Legislature in support of Parliament’s claim 
to tax the Colonies. Thus, the legislature of New York was 
suspended ; the Charter of Massachusetts Bay declared 
void, and trade with the harbour of Boston prohibited ; 
and the Act to apply stamp duties passed. This, however, 
was repealed the year after its enactment. A catastrophe 
likely to overwhelm British supremacy in the most populous 
portions of North America seemed to many thoughtful men 
to be rapidly approaching. 

^ Siohes on the Colonies, p. 19. 

p. 21. 
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Among those who offered their counsel at this time to the oy fahM 
Govemmoit was Thomas Po^all, who at one time had 
been Governor of Massachusetts Bay and South Carolina, 
and,Iieutenant-Govemor of New Jersey. In 1764 he 
pdblished his opinions. He clearly stated his view that 
there must be either an«American or a British Union. There 
was no other alternative. George Grenville, with whom he 
was in correspondence, admitted the force of his argument 
that the Colonies should have representation in the House 
of Conunons. He said further that should such an applica- 
tion be properly made by the Colonies to Parliament in the 
same maimer as applications had been made from Chester 
and Durham, and probably from Wales, it would in his 
opinion be entitled to the most serious and favourable 
consideration. ** I shall continue in the same sentiment,** 
he writes, ** but I am much afraid that neither the people 
of Great Britain nor those of America are sufficiently 
apprised of the danger which threatens both, from the 
present state of things to adopt a measure to which both 
the one and the other seem indisposed.” 

Pownall's ideas, so far as a union was concerned, were Benjamin 
those of Benjamin Franklin. In a letter to Governor 
Shirley in 17^, Franklin says that he should hope, too, 
that by such an union the people of Great Britain and 
the people of the Colonies would learn to consider 
thetnselves not as belonging to different communities 
with different interests, but to one community with one 
interest. 

“ Now I look on the Colonies,” he continues, “ as so many 
counties gained to Great Britain, and more advantageous 
to it than if they had been gained out of the sea aroimd its 
coasts and joined to its land ; for being in different climates 
they afford greater variety of produce and materials for 
more manufactures ; and being separated by the ocean they 
increase much more its shipping and seamen. And since 
they are all included in the British Empire (which has only 
ej^tended itself by their means, and the strength and wealth 
of the 4 >arts is the strength and wealth of the whole). 
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imports it to the general State whether a merchant, 
a smith, or a hatter gifsw rich in Old or in New 
^gland I ” • ' 

The imagination of Pownall and Franklin conceived,su^ 
a union as had been the union of Wales with En^^adld, 
completed as it had been by representation in Parliament. 
^p||g«<^ji^Pownall was prepared to shift the seat of Government to 
•wftST the most populous centre of the Empire, and wherever 

■ that was found to be, to that he was ready to advocate 

removal. 'As Chester and Durham, palatine counties, had 
at one time b^n parts of England without representation 
in Parliament, in like position were the British North 
American' Colonies. ^ 

No idea of a" Federated Empire occurred to Pownall or 
Franklin. In fact, no such scheme could have been carried 
out having regard to the one-sided commercial system that 
then existed between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

Pownall, as he says, meant his book as a caution against 
la3ring the foundation of an American Imperium separate 
and distinct from the kingdom of Great Britain. 

The disaster he predicted came to pass. 

The war of American Independence broke out and severed 
thirteen of her colonies from Great Britain. It produced 
another result. It formed the American Confederation 
which in turn led to the establishment of the Federation 
of the United States. Its influence on the Government of 
Great Britain was seen in the abolition of the Office of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Committee for 
Trade and Plantations in 1782. What need was there, 
argued Burke, of expensive administrative machinery when 
the greatest of Great Britain’s colonies was gone. Canada 
as yet was but a small struggling community. Possession 
had only been taken of a portion of Australia twelve years 
before. Great Britain held no portion of South Africa now 
comprised in the great legislative Union. The changes 
effected in 1782 by Burke left the Royal prerogative unim- 
paired, but the administration of the Empire by the Kiqg 
in Coimdl ceased. Parliament had usurped its plftce, and 
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for a time failed. NeverthdessJParliamentary Government 
continued. A Secretary of State, responsible to Parliament, 
succeeded the Conunittee for Trade and Plantations. Acts 
o( jpaUlliament began to take the place of orders of the Privy 
Council, and orders of Council became mere executive Acts 
promulgated on the advice of the Colonial Office. Severance 
was a great disaster, but it might have been otherwise. 



THE UNITED STATES • 

CHAPTER II 

THE confederation OF THE UNITED STATES 

coutitutioa The present Constitution of the United States was preceded 
•SuMot ‘by Articles of Confederation, assented to on the 15th of 
^^“***“’ November, 1777, in the second year of the Independence of 
Amelia, and agreed to by the States of New ifempshire, 
MaaM^llliletts Bay, Rhode^^and, and Provide!^ Planta- 
tion™ flpm^hcut, NewlW^, Ney^ersey, Penfeylvahia, 
Delawatl, Hra^and, '^rgi^ia, iwtth ^^rolin^ South 
Ciiiyij^, andvS^Qi^a. Tlfllse articles, ^^iwhning a loose 
Con^eratipn, prw%d unworkable, and early threatened 
from their inherent defects to break up that union of the 
States which the framers of them had fondly hoped to make 
perpetual. 

Debotiia An examination of some of their defects explains the 
coai^atioii. jjg^jgggj^y fQj alterations which took place, and the modi- 
fications which at once transmuted a Confederation into a 
Federal Government, and breathed a spirit of national life 
into the infant American Republic. , 

Causes of The American Rebellion was due to many causes. ‘The 
Rabeuta. Commercial policy of Great Britain, which regarded her 
colonies as created for the special benefit of the home 
manufactures, and lack of knowledge of their affairs which 
caused Parliament to stumble into lamentable mistakes, 
are credited with being main contributory factors, but there 
were others. The authority of laws passed by the British 
Parliament once discontent was aroused was questioned. It 
was argued that none of the American Plantations had been 
created by Acts of Parliament but all either by grant or 
charter from the King. The controlling government of th^ 
• Colonies was the King in Council. To the King in Council 

either directly or indirectly through the mediunP of Hie 

14 
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Committee Foreign Plantations their grievances had 
hitherto bear brought. The Constitutional doctrine that 
there should be no taxation without representation, learned 
by the colonists from the Mother Country and accepted as 
part of their constitutional life was said to have no applica- 
tion to them, otherwise why should the British Parliament 
tax them without their consent. 

Taxation without representation and the existence of®^?**^*"* 
many other grievances led to the assembly of a great pwiiiphto. 
Congress of the States at Philadelphia in 1773. Of the 
thirteen North American Colonies all but Georgia were there 
represented. Amongst the delegates who met in council 
were men subsequently to become famous, but who were 
theh little known beyond the boundaries of their own 
States : the two Adamses from Massachusetts, Patrick 
Henry, the orator ; George Washington from Virginia ; 
Dickinson, the author of the once famous letters from a 
farmer in Pennsylvania ; Pe 5 don and Randolph, Quincy and 
Jefferson. This Congress drew up a Declaration of American 
Rights which they (hrected to their fellow-colonists, to the 
King, and the people of England. It was couched in studi- 
ously moderate language, and won the highest praise from 
the aged Lord Chatham, but neither King George nor the 
pwple of England received it favourably. They regarded 
th^ American colonist as a discontented individual to be 
coerced into obedience rather than pacified by concession. 

Military preparations proceeded feverishly on both sides, till 

the rifles of Lexington sounded the outbreak of civil war °* 

in April, 1775. ws.’"' 

Congress then assumed the functions of sovereignty. The 
delegates declared that the provinces they represented should 
thenceforth be styled the United Colonies of America; 
they required all persons to abjure the British Government 
and swear allegiance to the Congress. 

In 1776 Congress published the Declaration of Independ- pecUMtion 
ence, an abstract proposition of civil government which 
had been copied substantially from the Declaration of the • 

Assembly of Virginia, compiled from Tom Paine’s celebrated 
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fonnula of the Rights of Man. This Declaratioii declared 
that the colonies were free and independent States with all 
powers belonging to a sovereign people. 

In the following year Articles of Confederation were 
agreed to by the delegates of the thirteen States and curi^ 
ously enough the Articles were thirteen in number. The 
SBkwqueDt; Articles, however, do not appear to have been ratified by 
all the States imtil 1781, in which year the delegates of 
Maryland, the last of the States to ratify, signed on her 
‘behalf. • ' . 

ite u niff By the Articles, the Confederacy was styled the United 
States of America. It was declared that each State should 
coobdention. retain its sovereignty, freedom, and every power, jurisdiction 
emd right which 'was not by the Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. It 
was made dear by the express Words of the Artide that 
unless a power was in actual terms given to the States in 
Congress assembled, the States in Congress assembled had 
H«t TO o» no express authority to act. The Articles further declared 
that delegates should be appointed annually not less than 
two in number nor more than seven from each State. No 
person should be capable of being a delegate for more than 
three years in any term of six years. Moreover each State 
Mras to appoint ddegates as its Legislature directed, and 
each Legislature had power to recall and appoint ot^rs 
in their stead at any time. No ddegate could hold office 
iWcotM. under the United States for which he or another for his 
benefit received salary, fees, or emolument of any kind. 
Each State was required to maintain its own delegates 
during meetings of the States and whilst the delegates were 
acting as members of Committees, 
votu ot In determining questions in Congress each State had one 
vote. Freedom of speech and debate in Congress were 
declared to be absolutely privileged, and the persons of the 
Members of Congress immtme from arrest and imprison- 
ment duting the time of their going to and from an^ 
attendance on Congress, except in cases of treason, felon 3 ii| 
or breach of the peace. • 
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fhe control of the States over their delegates was ootni <4 
supreme, through their delegates they directed and controlled 
all the powers that they had delegated to the United States 
in Qongress. The Confederation was therefore little more Natan ot 
than a firm league of friendship entered into by the States 
vAth «ach other for their common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare ; they 
bound themselves to assist each other against all force offered 
to or attacks made upon them or any of them on account of 
religion, sovereignty, trade, or any pretence whatever. The 
better to secure and perpetuate this mutual friendship, the 
free inhabitants of each State, paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice excepted, were declared entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of free citizens in the 
several States, including all privileges of trade and commerce, 
but subject to the same duties, impositions and restrictions, 
that bound the inhabitants. No restrictions, however, 
extended so far as to prevent removal of property imported 
into any State to any other State of which the owner was 
an inhatntant. It was also expresdy declared that no 
impositions, duties, or restrictions should be laid by any 
State on the property of the United States or either of them. 

In order to assist in effecting freedom of intercourse and 
freedom of trade, full faith and credit was required to 
be mven in each of the States to the records, acts, and 
ju^ial proceedings of the court and magistrates of every 
other State. 

Fugitives from justice in respect of the crimes of treason, Fu*fti«t 
felony, or pther high misdemeanour, wherever they might 
be found in the United States, were to be delivered up on 
demand of the Government or executive power of the State 
to the State from which they had fled. 

In matters where one authority must act for the whole, Ptohibuioo. 
the States assented to prohibitions on their sovereign aathcStty. 
authority. They agreed that no State should without the 
(^^t of the United States in Congress assembled send or 
re^ve embassies, or enter into conferences, agreements, < 

allianceSa or treaties with any kings, princes, or states. 

•—(MIS) 
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They prohibited persons holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United Stafes from accepting offices, emolu- 
ment, or title of any kind whatever from kings, princes, 
or foreign states, and affirmed the democratic basis oLtheir 
existence by forbidding the United States to grant titles 
of nobility. ' 

gBMtiM As between themselves they consented that two or more 
“■ of their number should not enter into any treaty or alliance 
whatever between them without the consent of the United 
States, arid if any. treaty or alliance should be formed its 
purposes and its proposed duration were required to be 
accurately specified prior to the request for siich assent. 

The power of making treaties with foreign powers was 
left to the United States in Congress assembled and the 
States agreed not to lay any imposts or duties which would 
interfere with any stipulations in treaties entered into in 
pursuance of any treaties already proposed by Congress 
to the Courts of France and Spain. 

vnieu of No State was permitted in times of peace to maintain 
vessels of war except such number only as Congress should 
*■ deem necessary for the defence of the State or its trade; 
a somewhat similar provision applied to the keeping of a 
standing army for only such force was allowed as in the 
judgment of Congress was requisite to garrison the forts 
necessary for the defence of the State. The duty, however, 
of each State to keep up a well-regulated and discipuned 
Moitia. militia and to provide for its equipment so that when called 
upon it might be ready to take the field was expressly 
asserted. When land forces were raised by any State for 
the purpose of common defence, the State Legislature was 
empowered to appoint all its officers of or under the rank of 
colonel, should a vacancy occur the State filled the vacancy. 
w»r. States were forbidden to engage in war without the con- 

sent of Congress unless their territory was actually invaded, 
or unless they had received definite advice of a danger of an 
Indian invasion so imminent as not to admit of Congr^s 
being consulted. The prohibition against war extended 
to the commissioning of naval forces and granting»letters of 
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marque or reprisal except after a decoration of war by 
Congress, and then a State was only empowered to act 
against the kingdom against which the war had been declared 
and Subject to the regulations of the United States : an ex- 
ception was made in th^case of a State infested with pirates. 

War charges and all other expenses incurred for the Expenm of 
common defence or general welfare allowed by Congress, defence. 

, were made defrayable out of a common treasury. The 
funds for providing the treasury were supplied by the States 
in proportion to the value of all land within each State 
granted to or surveyed for any person, as such land and 
the buildings and improvements thereon should be esti- 
mated according to the manner directed by Congress from 
time to time. 

The United States possessed no power of direct taxation. No 
The taxes for pa 3 nng the proportion due from each State tuntion. 
were directed to be laid and levied by the authority and 
direction of the State Legislatures within the time agreed 
upon by Congress. 

The following powers are enxunerated as having been Expreniy 
expressly conferred upon the United States in Congress powS**“* 
assembled — 

The sole and exclusive right and power of determining 
on peace and war subject to the exception already mentioned 
of alt invasion of a State. 

The power to send and receive ambassadors and to enter 
into treaties and alliances, with the exception that no treaty 
of commerce might be made which interfered with the State 
legislative power to impose such imposts and duties on 
foreigners as their own people were subject to, or prohibited 
the exportation or importation of any species of goods or 
commodities whatsoever. 

The United States further had the express power of decid- 
ing in all cases what captures on sea or land were legal, 
and how prizes taken by the land or sea forces of the United 
SlSy^es should be divided or appropriated. Power was con- 
ferred of ^[ranting letters of marque and reprisal in times 
of peace, and authority was given for the establishment of 
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courts for the trial of piranes and felonies, and for finally 
determining appeals in all cases of capture, but no Member 
of Congress was eligible to .sit as a judge in any such courts. 

In disputes between States the Congress were detSared 
to be sole judges whether the difiercnce were one concernmg 
boundary jurisdiction or arose from any cause whatever. 
The method of determination was ior Congress on the peti- 
tion of a State stating the matter in question and praying 
• for a hearing to give notice by order to the other State 
to the controversy, and assign a day for the appearance 
of the parties by their lawful agents. The parties on 
‘ appearance were entitled by joint consent to appoint com- 
missioners or 'judges to constitute a Court of Hearing, but 
' failing agreement, Congress had the power to name three 
persons out of each of the United States, each party then 
had the liberty to strike out altemat^y one till the number 
was reduced to thirteen, out of that number not less than 
seven nor more than nine names as Congress directed were 
selected in the presence of Congress by lot. These persons 
or any five of them constituted the commissioners or judges. 
A majority was sufiicient to determine finally the contro- 
versy. Vl^ere either party neglected to attend without 
strong reasons on the day appointed by Congress, or refused 
to strike out names. Congress thereupon nominated three 
persons out of each State, and the Secretary of Coi^ess 
struck out names on behalf of the defaulting party. If 
either party refused to submit to the authority of the Court 
or declined to appear or defend their case, the Court pro- 
ceeded to pronounce sentence or judgment in his absence. 
The judgment or sentence was transmitted to Congress and 
lodged amongst the Acts of Congress for the security of the 
parties concerned. 

The commissioners before trial were sworn on oath to well 
and truly hear and determine the matter according to the best 
of their judgment without favour, affection, or hope of reward. 

Controversies concerning the private right of soil clainfied 
rmder different grants of two or more States whose jurisdic- 
tion was in question were determinable in the same manner. 
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Tbis cmioitt Court of Appe^ thus created for settling oun^ 
interstate disrates was probably the only court that the 
States at the time would have sanctioned. Its manner 
of selection and composition rather suggests trial by 
jmy than the establishment of a solemn judicial tribunal. 

It is veiy possible tha^ except for the urgent necessity of 
the case no tribunal would have been established; at this 
time, however, there were numerous boundary disputes 
pending and pressing for immediate settlement. The 
States no longer having the right of recourse to the Privy 
Council, could devise no more satisfactory court for settling 
their differences. 

The powers the States conceded as proper to be solely 
and exclusively dealt with by Congress were powers to 
regulate the alloy and value of the coin struck by their 
authority or that of the respective States, to fix the standard 
of weights and measures, to regulate the trade and manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, although in regard to this latter 
power the legislative right of a State within its own limits 
was guarded from infringement or violation. Powers to 
establish and regulate post offices, and to exact such postage 
as might be necessary to defray all the expenses of the office, 
to appoint all officers of the land forces, excepting regimental 
officers and all naval officers, and to make rules for the 
gov^^ment and regulation of the laind and naval forces and 
ffirection of their operations completed the delegation. 

When Congress was not sitting a Committee of the States comiaitte* 
sat in the recess. This conunittee was composed of one «>wn congreM 

^ not 

delegate from each State. Congress, however, was at 
liberty to appoint other committees and civil officers for the 
management of the affairs of the United States under its 
direction. It had also power to appoint one of its number 
to preside in Congress, but no person was eligible to serve 
more than one year in any term of three years. 

Since Congress was required to ascertain the sums required Bow^ g 
for the public services and to appropriate and apply them, 
it %as necessarily armed with a borrowing power, and a 
right to issue bills on the credit of the United States, but 
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every half-year the States were entitled to be acquainted 
with the amount bon*owed. 

Power was given to build a navy, to agree upon the 
number of land forces, and to requisition each State f#r its 
quota in proportion to its number of white inhabitan|s. 
The requisitions of Congress were *declared to be binding 
on all the States and the State Legislatures, who were 
directed to raise the forces required by the demand and 
equip them at the expense of the United States. Some 
discretion, however, was given to Congress to reduce the 
quota from a State or to exempt it from its military obliga- 
^ tion ; it, could even increase a quota demanded from any 
State unless ,the State Legislature objected by adjudging 
that the extra number could not be spared. 

Even in matters dealing with its own internal management 
Congress was greatly fettered. Every question except a 
question of its adjournment from day to day was required 
to be carried by the votes of a majority of the States. In 
the exercise of the most important of its powers the assent 
SSTstitw of the States was required. Thus, even in matters 

when required, of great uTgcncy, such as the appointment of a commander- 
in-chief during the war, such assent was necessary. 

Congress had power to adjourn to any time within the 
year or to any place, but not for longer than six months, 
p^^nfs authorised to publish a journal of its proceedings, 

but could except from publication matters where secrecy 
was desirable, such as discussions on treaties, alliances, or 
military operations. The yeas and nays of the delegates of 
each State on any question were required to be entered 
in the journal on the desire of any delegate, and any 
delegate was entitled to a transcript of the journal, except 
the excepted parts, to lay before the Legislature of his 
State. 

The committee of the States or any nine of them could 
execute during recess such powers of Congress as Congress 
by the consent of the nine States had vested in them, byt 
► none of the important powers which required the assent 

of nine States could be delegated. « 
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Congress by the Articles o£ Constitution assumed the 
liability for all bills of credit, borrowed money, and debts ^ 
contracted by or imder the authority of Congress prior to looney. 
the assembling of the United States in Confederation and 
a]jl liabilities so incurred were charged on the United States. 

The United States and*ts good faith were solemnly pledged 
for their satisfaction. 

Should Canada accede to the Confederation and join in ' 
the measures of the United States, it was provided that she Joia union, 
should be entitled to all the advantages of the Union, but 
no other colony was entitled to admission unless admission 
were agreed to by nine States. 

Lastly, the States agreed to abide by the determinations 
of Congress on all questions which by the Confederation were det M^aU om 
submitted to them ; they agreed that the Articles of Con- 
federation should be inviolably observed, and that the 
Union ^ould be perpetual, and they further declared that 
the Articles should not be altered unless such alterations 
were agreed to by a Congress of the United States and 
afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every State. 

Such was the first Constitution of the United States, Fauuw of 

Constitution. 

born of necessity and nursed in the nation's conflict with 
Great Britain. With every favouring circumstance to 
support it — ^a people drawn almost wholly from the same 
stogk, professing, with the exception of Maryland, the 
same religion, it failed not from lack of respect to the laws 
or impatience of forms of government by the people, but 
because it could not weld in one harmonious whole the 
United States or form a suitable framework for future 
development. If particular attention has been drawn to 
it it is because the people of the United States condemned 
it. In the light of its defects they constructed their present 
Constitution. The existence of this in turn has served as a 
model for the Imperial Federal Constitutions, notably that 
of Australia. The demonstration of its working has also 
§hown what are the powers that can be properly conceded 
tfl a Federal, and what should be left to a State or Provincial • 

authority. 
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CHAPTER III • 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SECOND CONSTITUTION * 

With the fall of Lord. North's Adininistration in 1782 and 
the resolution of the Briti^ Government to discontinue 
, the war, the Independence of the United States was secured. 
' Meantime so low had Congress fallen in public estimation 
that many of George Washington’s officers uiged him to 
‘ terminate- its pde shadow of authority and assiime the 
supreme executive power. Washington dismissed these 
'' counsellors in so peremptory a manner that they made no 
further attempt to renew them. The discontent of the Army 
with Congress may be easily accounted for. During the 
progress of the war it proved itself impotent to cope energeti- 
cally with the situation. For instance, after the battle of 
Long Island, whilst the English forces extended their lines 
from New York, and battalions of troops were urgently 
demanded. Congress thought fit to discuss as an abstract 
proposition the danger of standing armies. Throughout 
the progress of military operations the generals of the new 
Republic found it difficult to obtain either pay or clothing 
for their soldiers. Congress, however, was only in pant to 
blame. It had but limited powers to obtain quotas of 
men and money from the States, and it met with but little 
encouragement from the State Legislatures. Congress, con- 
scious of its limitations, ultimately sought to extend its 
powers. On April 18th, 1783, when the question of the 
settlement of the debt due to the war became pressing, it 
recommended to the several States that it was indispensably 
necessary for the restoration of public credit that Congress 
should possess power to levy certain duties upon goods 
imported solely for the purpose of discharging the interest 
on the principal of the debts contracted for supporting the 
wau-. As an inducement to the States they were offered fhe 
ppwer of appointing their own collectors, althdhgh the 

24 
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collectors were to be amenabl^to and removable by Congress 
alone. The power of levying duties was to be limited to a 
period of twenty>five years. A farther resolution was 
pattaed by Congress for an amendment of the constitution 
laltering the existing system of raiang money. 

In the opinion of many outside Congress further drastic 
changes in the Constitution were required. On September at Annapaita!’ 
11th, 1786, commissioners from the States of New York, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia, met at 
Annapolis, and reported that there were important defects 
in their system of Federal government. They recommended j 
that a general Convention of deputies from the different 
States should be summoned for the sole purpose of investi- 
gating and suggesting a plan for supplying such defects as 
should be discovered to exist and for rendering the Con- 
stitution of the Federal Government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union. On this resolution, which was 
transmitted to Congress, duly coming before it, Congress 
resolved on the motion of one of the deputies from Massa- 
chusetts “ that a Convention should be summoned to meet »t 
on the second Monday at Philadelphia for the sole and *' 

digress purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation 
and reporting to Congress and the several Legislatures of 
the States such alterations as were agreed, which when 
agreed to by Congress and confirmed by the States 
^ould render the Federal Constitution adequate to 
the exigencies of government and the preservation of the 
Union.” 

Although the second Monday in May, 1787, was fixed 
as the appointed day for the Convention to meet it did not 
sit until the 25th of the month owing to an insufficiency of 
members arriving to constitute a representation of a majority 
of the States. 

Twelve States ultimately were represented, at first seven WMbimt an 
only. The delegates elected George Washington to the tr»7. 
chmr, and chose William Jackson as secretary to the Con- 
vention. The sessions were held in private. They closed • 
on MShday, Sept. 17th, 1787, after the Convention had 
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unanimously resolved upon a Constitution "which was signed 
by thirty-nine out of the fifty-five delegates. 

The Constitution agreed upon by the Convention exceeded 
the limits of their authority. During their deliberations 
the delegates came to the conclusion that no mere altera-, 
tion of the Articles of the Confedera^on would meet the 
circumstances of the case. “ It was asked,” said Madison, 
in “ ^e Federalist,” No. xxxix, “what authority had the 
Convention ! They ought to have preserved the Federal 
form, which regarded the Union as a confederacy of sovereign 
States instead of which they framed a National govern- 
ment which, regards the Union as a consolidation of the 
States.” His answer was that “ the proposed Constitution 
was to be founde'd on the assent and ratification of the 
people of America, given by deputies elected for the special 
purpose, but the assent and ratification was not to be given 
by the people as individuals, but as composing the distinct 
and independent States to which they belonged. Therefore, 
it was the assent and ratification of the States derived from 
the supreme authority of the people themselves. It followed 
that the establishment of the Constitution could not be a 
National but must be a Federal Act, resulting neither from 
a majority of the people of the Union, nor from that of a 
majority of the States, but from the unanimous assent of the 
several States that were parties, differing no otherwise frojn 
their ordinary assent than in its being expressed not by the 
legislative authority, but by that of the people.” 

Congress received the report of the Convention on the 
28th of September, 1787, and resolved that the report of the 
Convention with its resolutions and the letter which accom- 
panied them, should be transmitted to the State Legislatures, 
in accordance with the resolution of the Convention. 

On receiving the report and resolutions of the Conven- 
tion, the several States sununoned Conventions, and the 
subsequent ratifications of the new Constitution by these 
were forwarded as they were obtained to Congress. • 

■ On the 2nd of July, 1788, after the ratification of Ne^ 
Hampshire, the ninth State in order to ratify, hail been 
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recdved, Congress became entitled to proceed with the new 
Constitution. Congress accor^ngly resolved that the ratifi- 
cations of the Constitution of the United States transmitted 
tovCongress, should be referred to a committee to report 
^an Act to Congress for putting the Constitution in operation 
in pursuance of tBe resolutions of the late Federal 
Convention. 

The report of the Committee was received on the 14th 
of July, 1788. On the 13th September Congress resolved 
that “ the first Wednesday in January, 1789, should be the 
day for appointing elections in the several States, which 
had, prior to that day, ratified the Constitution ; that the 
first Wednesday in February should be the day for the 
electors to assemble in their respective States and vote for 
a President, and that the first Wednesday in March should 
be the time and the present seat of Congress the place for 
commencing proceedings under the Constitution.” 

It has been already stated that the deliberations of the Jro schemes 
Convention that framed the Constitution were held in secret, convention. 
Although the Constitution had been approved by Congress, 
it may be asked how was the serious and doubtful task of 
procuring its ratification by the State Conventions obtained. 

The Convention had considered two schemes, one known as 
the Virginian scheme ultimately the basis of that adopted, 
ajid the other the New Jersey scheme which contemplated 
little more than what the Convention had been summoned 
to do that was to make amendments in the Articles of 
Confederation. Those who favoured the New Jersey 
scheme threatened a determined opposition. An enlightened 
public opinion was necessary if the Constitution were to be 
ratified by the State. 

It fell to three men to explain to the people the nature Ha^on. 
of and the reasons for the new Constitution. Of these and jay. 
Alexander Hamilton and James Madison had been 
members of the Convention, but Jay, the third, had not. 

I The general Convention dissolved on 17th September, “The Feder- 
•and on the 27th October, there appeared in the columns • 
of a New York journal the first of a series of papers called 
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"The Federalist." The^ ps^rs, ei£^ty><&ve in nund>«r, 
were continued till the. following June, they were then 
rapidly republished throughout the States, attracting by 
their language and reasoning extraordinary popular interest. 
-Hamilton contributed sixty-three and three lie wrote in, 
conjunction with Madison ; Madisoh contributed four- 
teen, and Jay five. In a great measure owing to their 
arguments the Gmstitution was .finally ratified. The 
reasonings bf/‘ The Federalist ” have such general applica- 
tion to Federal government that a survey of Federal systems 
- would be.incomplete without reference to them. It would 
seem more appropriate, however, to discuss them, when 
considering the details of the Constitution. 
dAttMoa um debates in the Conventions of the several States that 
caamtkat. took place piior to the ratification of the Constitution have 
been collected and revised from contemporary publications 
and other sources by Jonathan Elliot, whose work w^ 
published in 1830. The debates are of the greatest value ; 
as clearly showing the opposition encountered. Never- 
theless the ability and wisdom of the men who composed 
the State Conventions and the arguments of leaders of 
public thought ultimately triumphed, and the new 
Constitution received ratification. 

„ Virginia and New York did not assent till after nine others 
assented. Rhode Island, which had stood aloof fro^p 
ve*. the Federal Convention, refused at first to ratify it, as did 
North Carolina, and their assent was only attained later, 
when the new Constitution had been some time in existence. 
Some of the States, indeed, ratified it subject to alterations, 
which afterwards formed the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Before exjdaining the Constitution, it is necessary to 
examine what was the position of the States at this time. 

0 * The thirteen original States stretching along the eastern 
seaboard of America had all been subject to the British 
dominion. They consisted, according to Blackstone, of , 
(1) proprietary govemmoits such as Pennsylvania, New* 
Jersey, and Maryland, granted by the Crown to individuals 
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in the natture of feudatory prificipalities with all the inferior 
regalities and subordinate powers of legislation, which had 
formerly belonged to the owners of counties palatine, yet 
stiU with these express conditions that the ends for which 
#the grant had been ^ade should be substantially pursued, 
and that nothing should be attempted which might dero- 
gate from the sovereignty of the Mother Country, (ii) 
Charter governments, such as Virginia, in the nature of 
civil corporations with the power of making bye-laws for 
their interior regulation and with such rights and authorities 
as were specially, given them in their several charters of 
incorporation. 

Most of these colonies or plantations possessed a Governor 
and General Assembly, corresponding to the British House 
of Commons, together with a Council of State, which 
found its counterpart in the British Upper House. These 
Assemblies possessed the power of making laws suitable for 
themselves, but with the concurrence of the Governor, and 
then subject to subsequent disallowance by the King in 
Council. 

The constitutional changes that took place in England 
with the accession of William of Orange vested greater power 
in the British Parliament, and Parliament soon used its 
power to declare its supremacy over the Colonies by enacting 
9 statute ^ that any laws, bye-laws, usages, and customs in 
practice in the Plantations which were repugnant to any 
law made or to be made in Great Britain should be utterly 
void and of no effect ; some years later the Statute 6 Geo. Ill, 
c. 12, was passed ; this expressly declared that all “ His 
Majesty’s Colonies and Plantations in America have been 
are and of right ought to be subordinate to and dependent 
upon the imperial Crovm and Parliament of Great Britain 
who have full power and authority to make laws and 
statutes of sufficient validity to bind the Colonies and the 
people of America subjects of the Crown of Great Britain 
^in all cases whatsoever.” 

It is not difficult to conceive what the descendants of the 

* 7 uul 8 Wiu. III. c. 27. 
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men who left England in ^e Mayflower to escape the 
oppressive legislation .of Parliament thought of such 
legislation as this. 

On the Declaration of Independence, when the Stdies 
2? !^^ ***°** adopted new Constitutions they placec^ their views on records 
The first Constitution of New Jersey, which may be quoted 
as a t 3 q>ical instance, repu(hated the authority of the 
British Parliament, and recited that whereas all the con- 
stitutional anthority ever possessed by the Kings of Great 
, Britain over these Colonies or their other dominions was by 
compact .derived from the people, and held of them for the 
cemnaon , interest of the whole Society : allegiance and 
protection were dg the nature of things reciprocal ties, 
each equally depending upon the other, and whereas George 
the Third, King of Great Britain, had refused protection 
to the good people of these Colonies arid by assenting to 
sundry Acts of the British Parliament had attempted to sub- 
ject them to the absolute dominion of that body and also 
made war upon them in the most cruel and unnatural manner 
for no other cause than asserting their just rights. All 
civil authority under him was necessarily at an end, and a 
dissolution of government in each Colony had consequently 
taken place. 

"And whereas in the present deplorable situation of 
these Colonies exposed to the fury of a cruel and relentless 
enemy some form of Government is absolutely necessary not 
only for the preservation of good order but also the more 
effectually to luiite the people and enable them to exert 
their whole force in their own necessary defence and as the 
honorable the Continental Congress the Supreme Council 
of the American Colonies has advised such of the Colonies 
as have not yet gone into the measure to adopt for themselves 
such government as should best conduce to their own happi- 
ness and safety and the well being of America we the repre- 
sentatives of the Colony of New Jersey having been elected 
by all the coimties in the freest manner and in Congress » 
assembled have after mature deliberation agreed upon a set* 
of charter rights and the form of a Constitution." * 
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It will be seen by comparmg the legislation passed in 
Great Britain with the preamble of the first Constitution of 
New Jersey that the gist of the complaint was that the 
King had assented both to Acts of the British Parliament and 
pad usurped authority by waging war against the people. 

Therefore the peoplb of New Jersey declared that the King 
had forfeited all his rights by such acts, and consequently 
the people of the State were entitled to assume sovereign * 
functions, including all royal rights, such as the right to 
make peace and war, and treaties which had hitherto been 
vested in the Sovereign ; and thereupon New Jersey became 
a sovereign state. 

The position adopted by New Jersey was adopted by the 

other States, and they framed constitutions upon the same fener^r ’ 
model. •dopted. 

Georgia, in the preamble to her Constitutional Act, went Oeorgi*. 
further in her assertion of grievances than New Jersey. 

She complained of the King’s veto and the denial of the 
Governor’s powers to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance unless suspended in their operation for the 
King’s assent, and when suspended neglecting to attend to 
them for many years. She also asserted that the King had 
combined with others to subject them to a foreign jurisdic- 
tion by giving his assent to its pretended Acts of legislation, 
wjjich had, by suspending their Legislature, declared itself 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

The Sovereignty of the States was declared to exist from 
the date of the Declaration of Independence. The language 
of the Declaration, asserted “ that these United Colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and independent States,” 

“ and that as free and independent States they had full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent States 
might of right do.” 

Holding strongly to this position, the States were unwilling 
,to surrender any of their rights or derogate one jot from their 
sovereignty. Some portion had been jettisoned during • 
the War under the Articles of Confederation, but a further 
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encroachment on their powers was not to be conceded 
lightly. ® 

It will be seen that the Convention framing the Constitu- 
tion had had no easy task. They conadered all the mat^al. 
at the time available. They sought both ancient and modern 
precedents, and adopted such of th&m to their particular 
purpose, as seemed suitable to their circumstances. The 
nature of the solution will be shown when the Constitution 
itself is considered. 



* CHAPTER IV 

• FEDERAL CONSTllTUTIONS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Among former Confederations, whose history and constitution Aj^^tyonic 
were more or less known to the Convention which framed the 
United States Constitution, was the Amphictyonic Council. 

Madison remarks ^ ** that from the best accounts trans- 
mitted of this celebrated institution, it bore a very instruc- 
tive analogy to the Confederation of the American States. 

The members retained the character of independent and 
sovereign States, and had equal votes in the Federal Council. 

This Council had a general authority to propose and resolve 
what it judged necessary for the common welfare of Greece ; 
to declare and carry on war ; to decide, in the last resort, 
all controversies between the members ; to fine the aggres- 
sing party ; to employ the whole force of the confederacy 
against the disobedient ; to admit new members. The 
Amphictyons were the guardians of religion and the immense 
riches belonging to the Temple of Delphi, where they had 
the right of jurisdiction in controversies between those who 
came to consult the oracle. As a further provision for the 
efikacy of the Federal powers they took an oath mutually 
to defend and protect the United Cities, to punish the viola- 
tors of this oath, and to inflict vengeance on sacrilegious 
despoilers of the temple. In theory and upon paper,” 
continues Madison, “ this apparatus of power seems amply 
sufiicient for all general purposes. In several materials 
they exceed the powers enumerated in the Articles of Con- 
federation. The Amphictyons had in their hands the 
superstition of the times, one of the principal engines by 
which government was then maintained : they had a declared 
authority to use coercion against refractory cities, and were 
lK)imd by oath to exert this authority on necessary ^ 

occasions.” 

» *• The^Foderaliat/* No. xviii. 
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Modern opinion has not coi£iit«ianced the views expressed 
by Madison that thk cooncil was ever a Confederated 
government except in the very laxest sense of the word. 
" It was not a political but a religious body. If it had Ihy 
claim to the title of a General Council of Greece it was wholly 
ill the sense in which we speak of General Councils in modem 
Europe. The Amphictyonic Council represented Greece 
as ah ecclesiastical synod represented Western Christendom, 
•not as a. Swiss Diet or an American Congress represents 
the Federation'of which it is the common legislature.” ' 

Madison, however, dwells on the defects of the Amphic- 
'tyonic Council, its weakness, its disorders, and the destruc- 
tion of the CCnfederacy. “ Had the Greeks," says the 
Abb4 Milot, " been as wise as they were courageous they 
would have been admonished by experience of the necessity 
of a closer union and would have availed themselves of the 
peace which followed their success against the Persian arms 
to establish such a reformation.” 

The Aebaiui Of the Achaian League another of the celebrated classical 
League. instances referred to in “ The Federalist,” Madison says : 

“ Could the interior structure and regular operation of the 
Achaian League be ascertaiined it is probable that more 
light might be thrown by it on the science of Federal 
Government than by any of the like experiments with 
which we are acquainted.”* ® 

Luceness Modem research has shown the striking resemblance that 
S^a^ exists between the older union and the younger vmion, 
imd*united with a difference of two thousand years between the two. 
toatltutkm. Such knowledge of the Greek Federal systems as the 
framers of the American Constitution possessed was almost 
Da MaMy. entirely derived from the works of Gabriel Bonnot de Mably, 
a French publicist, who was bom in 1709 and died in Paris, 
on the 23rd April, 1785. In 1749 Mably published Observa- 
Hons sur les Grecs, Entretiens de Phocion, Observations sur 
Phistoire de France, De la ligislaHon. In 1771 he visited 
Poland at the request of it4 Government, to prepare fof 

^ Freeman's History of Fedorul Government, pp. 126, 127. ^ 

• •* The Federalist/’ No. xviii 
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them a code of laws. In 1781 he published a work, Du conwJtwi by 
gomememeMt de la Pologne. In 1783 he was consulted by omtwt*. 
the American Congress on the preparation of their Consti- 
tulfon, and embodied his ideas in his Observations sur le 
gouvernement et les loifi des itats-Unis tTAmirique (1784). 

It may be well conjectured that Mably’s account of the 
Federal Leagues of Greece would be accepted as authoritative. 

Assuming its correctness, the authors of " The Federalist ” 
drew striking and valuable lessons from historical precedent, 
and wherever possible they delighted in referring to precedent 
and so they turned to the Achaian Federation. 

This famous Federation flourished in the later days of Nature oi 
Ancient Greece, from B.c. 281-146. It gave a measure ofteMue, 
freedom, unity, and general good government which might 
well atone for the lack of the dazzling glory of the Old 
Athenian democracy. For all practical purposes it ended 
with the battle of Lenkopetra and the sack of Corinth, 

B.c. 146. 

In its later or federal days Achaia probably owned a Federal 
written Constitution. It possessed a Federal Assembly, 
in which the sovereign power was vested, and in which 
every citizen had a right to be heard. As the system of 
representative government was wholly unknown in Ancient 
Greece, every citizen in theory had the right to be present 
whenever the General Assembly met ; whilst in Athens there 
was no physical difficulty in every citizen attending the 
deliberations of the Assembly, in the Achaian Federation 
it was otherwise ; there were long distances to travel and 


prohibitory expenses. It was impossible to provide for 
pa 5 rment of members when every member of the 
Confederation was a member of the Assembly. 


The General Assembly legislated, elected magistrates, Fumstkmt <a 
and declared peace and war. It met twice a year. Occa- AMemUy. 
sionally extraordinary meetings were summoned when special 
necessities arose. It probably assumed, from the reason 
jflready explained, the character of an assembly of well- , 

to-do daSKS. Poorer members of the community were 
hardly Ukdy to attend. Voting took place by cities in the SSl* 
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same way that voting tookeplace by States in the early 
American Confederation. Indeed, if it had been otherwise, 
and voting had taken place by counting heads the people 
of the city in vdiich the Assembly met would alwa}rs have 
had the preponderating influence. The original meeting-; 
place of . the Assembly was at Aigion, at first the most 
important city of the League. At a kter period the acces> 
sion of poyreiful cities caiised it to become one of the least 
important.. The claims of contending cities for the seat 
of government idtimately caused the League to be without 
a recognised meeting-place. The possibility of such a 
rivalry amongst the States of America led the framers of 
the United States,.iind the Australian Constitution, to make 
special provisions for the establishment of a situation to 
belong solely to the Federal power as a site for the capital. 

The General Assembly of Achaia, since it met regularly 
only twice a- year, and then for a short session of only three 
days, of necessity had to endow its magistrates with great 
powers. The magistrates resembled ministers of Great 
Britain, who initiate measures and explain and defend their 
policy in Parliament. 

The magistrates appeared personally before the General 
Assembly and were accustomed to explain their proposals. 
Since they were annually elected, it may be assumed that 
they were rarely out of touch with their constituents. , If 
they were they could not be removed till the expiration of 
their year of office. 

In addition to the General Assembly, as in all the other 
Greek Commonwealths, there was a senate which was 
essentially a Committee of the Assembly. It consisted of 
120 members. It is probable that the Government first laid 
its proposals before this committee or senate before they 
submitted them to the General [Assembly. 

At early times there were two heads to the Government, 
but in later times there was only one. Since the League 
originated in the necessity of self-defence and co-operatioB 
for mutual purposes, the chief or president bore the military 
title of General. In civil matters he was advised by a 
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council of ten, but in military ^natters he acted as a dictator, 
having sole command of the armies in the field, and subject 
only to having his conduct called into question by the 
General Assembly. He was not eligible for election for two 
.successive years, but^couM be chosen each alternate year. 

The office of General was unpaid and so was one that could 
only be supported by a citizen of means. 

Of the Council of Ten, who were likewise tmpaid, it isco^ 
thought that they originally represented the ten Achaian r«nctioo« of. 
towns of the Federation. In civil matters they advised 
the General, and were elected at the same time as he was, 
and held office for one year only. Although the General's p«>by ie 
Council was chosen for him, they were probably men of the sy uSm. 
same way of thinking, for there are indications that they 
were adopted by a caucus. The General of the Achaians 
was a member of the General Assembly, and was accustomed 
to speak and explain his ideas in that body. He also moved 
motions. An Achaian Federal law was a motion of the 
General which had met with the assent of the Assembly. 

All matters of State were brought to the notice of the ui# G«><ni 
General, who after consultation with his Coimcil of Ten, 
had power to summon if necessary an extraordinary meeting 
of the Assembly to consider them. 

The largest powers of the Executive were vested in. the E*eouti« 
General, larger powers than were subsequently vested by***"*^ 
the people of the United States in their President. 

When matters came before the General Assembly and it Taun* the 
was necessary to take the vote the duty of doing so devolved ”**' 
upon the Council of Ten. 

In addition to the General, the Federation possessed a Secretary 
Secretary of State, who probably authorised aU public” ****' 
despatches. There was also an Under-General and a 
General of Cavalry. 

Taxes for Federal purposes in all probability were raised R»wnt 
by requisition upon the cities composing the Federation, 

^ch city being assessed at a certain sum, which it could 
raise as it pleased. * 

The Ihilitary forces were requisitioned from the cities. 
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sometimes from particular cities, at other times from the 
whole League. A standing army of mercenaries was kept 
which must have been paid for out of the Federal treasury. 

In all external matters the League or Federal power was 
supreme, and the existence of an Achaian nation as dis- 
tinguished from a cluster of States was recognised. The 
National power governed on behalf of the whole. 

No single city of the Federation could wage war of its o\m 
authority,' npr could it make peace or entertain embassies 
or despatch them to foreign States. In its later history it 
is true that instances occur' of individual cities breaking this 
rule and de^atching ambassadors, but these were exceptions 
to the general rule, and resulted from the fact Ihat with the 
growth of the League unwilling cities had been coerced 
into membership. 

Of the cities which composed the Federation each city in 
itself was an independent unit, supreme in the management 
of its domestic affairs. It had its assembly, its magistrates, 
and governed itself as it chose. It is believed that a citizen 
of any city of the League was entitled to intermarry with 
an inhabitant of any other city and possess landed property 
in any Federated city. Each city had the fullest rights 
of self-government, and whether large or small its vote 
was of equal importance in the General Assembly. 

If the two requisites of Federal Government are as {fr. 
Freeman considered them, that the members of the Union 
should be wholly independent in those matters which concern 
each member only and yet be subject to a conmion power 
in those matters which concern the whole body of members 
collectively, then was the League of Achaia a perfect Federal 
Constitution. 

Its citizens owned two allegiances, one to their city, the 
other to Achaia. In the same way, as in the United States, a 
citizqn is a citizen of his State and a citizen of the Republic. 

The history of the League shows that it did not fall asun- 
der, rent by jealousies, but rather by the increasing powe{ 
of Rome. It also proves that such a Confederation can be 
a bulwark of national liberties. • 
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Another fact emerges from its history, that in a Federal ^ 
Constitution considerable powtrs may be left in the executive B*eenu»». 
head without involving serious consequences. Fears of 
the absolute rule of one man, such as led to frie limitation 
of the power of the Doge of Venice and the reduction of 
absolute to constitutional monarchy in England, are not 
concdvable ; rather is the struggle between the central 
power and the units which compose the Federation, which 
without a strong executive head would end in disrupture. 

The framers of the American Constitution seem also to 
have Md some acquaintance with the Lycian Federation, 
but it is pertinent to notice that *' Lycia had nothing which 
could be called a history, and its Federal Constitution arose,” 
says Mr. Freeman, " sit so late a period that its independence 
was provincial rather than strictly national.” 

In one particular the Lycian Federation, which has been 
accounted a perfect one, is ssud by some to show to advsin- 
tsige over that of Achaia. In its general assemblies cities 
ceased to vote equally, the larger were siUowed greater 
power. ^ In the American House of Representatives, as 
will be subsequently seen, the representation is adjusted to 
the population of each State, althor^h in the Senate the 
States possess an equal representation, whatever the size 
or population of the State may be. 

In the search for precedents, modem history was also xna 0*™ *°*° 
e:!Samined to discover the working principles of Federal * 
Constitutions. The Germanic Federation from a parade of 
its Constitutional powers in the representative and head of 
the Confederacy, suggested that it might form an exception 
to the general character which belonged to its kind. 

“Nothing could be further from the reality,” says Madison, * 

“ the fundamental principle on which it rests, that the wmIowm of. 
Empire is a community of sovereigns, that the Diet is a repre- 
sentation of sovereigns, and that the laws are addressed to 
sovereigns, renders the Empire a nerveless body, incapable 

' * view has been maintained that deputies from the several cities 

met in the Assembly. 

• “ F^eralist/' No. xix. 
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of regulating its own members, and insecure against external 
dangers.” • 

The Germanic Federation was composed of a Diet, repre- 
senting the component members of the Confederacy ; the 
Emperor, who was the executive magistrate with a negative 
on the decrees of the Diet ; and an Imperial Chamber and 
an Aulic Covmcd; the latter two were judicial tribunes 
having supreme jurisdiction in controversies concerning the 
Empire or happenings among its members. 

‘ The Diet 'possessed general powers of legislation for the 
Empire, the right of declaring war or making peace, con- 
tracting alliances, assessing quotas of troops and money, 
constructing fortresses, regulating coin, admitting new 
members, and subjecting disobedient members to the ban 
of the Empire, the effect of which was to degrade a party 
from his sovereign rights and forfeit his possessions. 

The Emperor had the “ exclusive right to make proposi- 
tions to the Diet, to negative its resolutions, to name ambas- 
sadors, to confer dignities and titles, to fill vacant electorates, 
to found universities, to grant privileges not injurious to 
the States of the Empire, to receive and apply the public 
revenues, and generally to watch over the public safety. 
In certain cases the electors formed a Council to him. In 
quality of Emperor he possessed no territory within the 
Empire, nor received any revenue for his support. But his 
revenues and dominions in other quahties constituted l^m 
dne of the most powerful princes in Europe." " The 
members of the Confederacy were expressly restricted from 
entering into compacts prejudicial to the Empire ; from 
imposing tolls and duties on their mutual intercourse 
without the consent of the Emperor and Diet, from altering 
the value of money, from doing injustice to one another, or 
from affording assistance or retreat to disturbers of the 
public peace. And the ban was denounced against such as 
should violate any of these restrictions. The members of the 
Diet as such were subject in all cases to be judged by the 
Emperor and Diet, and in their private capacities by the 
AuUe Council and Imperial Chamber." , 
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In surve34ng the defects of the Germanic Constitution, DafMt*. 
Madison pointed out that its inftmal struggles were between 
States. At one time Germany was desolated for thirty 
years with the Emperor with one half the Empire on one 
side, and the King of Sweden on the other. Its continued 
existence he largely attributed to the power the Emperor 
derived from his hereditary dominions. 

“ Switzerland," he considered, " scarcely amoimted to sirits«i«Bd. 
a Confederacy : there was no common hearing, no common 
troops even in war, no common coin, no common judicatory, 
nor any other common mark of sovereignty." 

“ The Cantons are kept together,” he continues, “ by the 
peculiarity of their topographical position, by their indi- 
vidual weakness and insignificancy, by the fear of powerful 
neighbours, to one of which they were formerly subject, by 
the few sources of contention among a people of such simple 
and homogeneous manners, by their joint interest in their 
dependent possessions, by the mutual aid expressly stipu- 
lated for suppressing insurrections and rebellions; an aid 
expressly stipulated and often required and afforded, and 
by the necessity of some regular and permanent provision 
for accommodating disputes among the Cantons. The 
provision is that the parties at variance shall each choose 
four judges out of the neutral cantons, who in case of dis- 
agreement choose an umpire. This tribunal under an 
oath of impartiality pronounces definitive sentences which 
all the Cantons are bound to enforce. The competency of 
this regulation may be estimated by a clause in their treaty 
of 1683 with Victor Amadeus of Savoy, in which he obliges 
himself to interfere as mediator in disputes between ^e 
Cantons and to employ force if necessary against the 
contumacious party.” 

" So far as the peculiarity of their case will admit of com- 
parison with that of the United States, it serves to confirm 
the principles intended to be established. Whatever 
efficacy the Union may have had in ordinary cases, it 
appears that the moment a cause of difference sprang up 
capable ^ trying its strength it failed. The controversies 
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on the subject of religion which in tlj^ree instances have 
kindled violent and bloody consequences, may be said 
in fact to have severed the League. The Protestant and 
Catholic Cantons have since had their separate Diets; 
when all the most important concerns are adjusted and 
which have left the general Diet, little other business 
ihan to take care of the common bailages. 

" That separation had another consequence which merits 
attrition. It produced opposite alliances with foreign 
powers :• of Berne as the head of the Protestant Association 
with the UnitM Provinces, and of Lucerne as the head of 
the Catholic Association with France." 

The last of the confederations referred to by Madison 
was the Dutch Republic, which was a confederation of the 
seven united provinces of the Netherlands, a union which 
arose in the war of independence against Spain, and lasted 
in a Republican form till the war of the French Revolution 
(1579-1795). 

The imion was composed of seven co-equal and sovereign 
states, and each State was a composition of equal and 
independent cities. In all important cases unanimity 
was required not only of the provinces but of the 
cities. 

The sovereignty of the Union was represented by the 
States-Greneral, consisting of about fifty deputies appointed 
by the provinces. The deputies held their seats sonih for 
life, others for six years, three, and one year. In two 
provinces the office was held during pleasure. 

" The States-General had authority to enter into treaties 
and alliances to make war and peace, to raise armies and 
equip fleets, to ascertain quotas and demand contributions, 
but unanimity in the sanction of their constituents in all 
these cases were required. The States-General also had 
authority to appoint and receive ambassadors, to provide 
for the collection of duties on imports and exports, to regu- 
late the mint with a saving of Provincial rights, to govern 
as sovereigns the dependent territories. No province coufd, 
except with the general consent, enter into a foreign treaty. 
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nor establi^ imposts injurious to others, nor charge their 
neighbours with higher duties tiSan their own subjects." 

The federal administration was strengthened by a Council 
of State, a chamber of accounts with five colleges of 
admiralty. 

'The executive magistrate was the Stadtholder, who at st»dthoi<i«. 
the time when Madison wrote was an hereditary prince. 

“ His principal weight and influence in the republic,” 

Madison considered, ” arose from his independent title, 
his great patrimonial estates, his family connections with 
some of- the chief potentates of Europe, and more than all 
perhaps from his being stadtholder in the several provinces 
as well as for the union.” In the former capacity he 
appointed town magistrates under certain regulations, 
executed provincial decrees, presided when he pleased in 
the provincial tribunals and possessed the power of pardon. 

As Stadtholder of the imion he had considerable preroga- 
tives. In his political capacity he was entitled to settle eap»dty. 
disputes between the provinces when other methods failed, 
to assist at the deliberations of the States-General and at 
their particular conferences, to give audiences to foreign 
amba^dors, and to keep agents for his particular affairs 
at foreign courts. 

In his military capacity he commanded the Federal troops, Mmt»ry 
provided for garrisons and generally regulated military 
affairs, disposing of all appointments from colonels to ensigns, 
and of the government and posts of fortified towns. 

He was also admiral-general, and superintended and Admiral- 
directed everything relative to naval forces and other naval ‘ 
affairs, presided in the admiralties in person or by proxy, 
and appointed lieutenant-admirals and other officers, and 
established councils of war whose sentences were not 
executed till he approved of them. 

Madison was emphatic in his condemnation of this coDdamutioa 
confederacy. It displayed imbecihty in government, discord 
sgnfihg the provinces, foreign influence and indignities, 
a precarious existence in peace and peculiar calamities in , 

war. He i^uotes from Grotius, that nothing but the hatred 
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of his countrymen to the ^ouse of Austria kept them from 
being ruined by the vices of their Constitution, 
cmiluttt^ The defects of the" Constitution as demonstrated by its 
history showed a jealousy among the provinces which para- 
lysed the union. A refusal of the provinces to raise con- 
tributions resulted in some of "the provinces, such as 
Holland, furnishing their quota and subsequently obtaining 
reimbursement from the others, even by force. 

The union, in fact, cotdd never have continued to exist 
without ilie strong controlling force of the Stadtholder. 
oi The conclusion that * Madison arrived at was, that a 
* . sovereignty over sovereignty, a government over govern- 
ments, a legislation for communities as contradistinguished 
* from one over individuals, as it was a solecism in theory so 
, in practice was subversive of the order arid ends of civil 
polity by substituting violence in place of law and the 
destructive coercion of the sword in place of the mild and 
salutary coercion of the magistracy. 

From the views expressed in “ The Federalist,” it seems 
clear that all existing forms of modem confederacies, 
including their own, were viewed with profound dissatis- 
faction by its authors. A Constitution to satisfy the needs 
of the people must be built on different lines. Its founda- 
tions must be laid deep, and its main springs of energy must 
be drawn from the American people as a whole, and not 
from the States. 



CHAPTER V 

* THE CONSTITUnON OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

The legislative power of the United States is vested in a Le(id*tiv« 
Congress of the United States consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. It is the first power created 
under the Constitution. 

The Senate 

The title of Senate was taken from that great body which The sonete. 
for years directed the destinies of Rome, perhaps the most 
remarkable assembly that the world has ever seen, a great 
Sovereign Council which controlled every branch of adminis- 
tration and nearly all matters of legislation also. In 
foreign affairs the power of the Roman Senate was absolute 
except in declaring war or concluding treaties of peace, and 
in matters submitted to the votes of the people. In its 
Judicial capacity it was a Court of Justice for the trial of 
extraordinary offences. ^ 

The Senate of the United States, which is the Second oneHUtd 
Chamber, is composed of two Senators from each State ntSsmy 
chosen by the State Legislature for a period of six years. ’****■ 
In 1910 it was composed of ninety-six members ; two 
Senators for each of the forty-eight States. A Senator is 
entitled to one vote in the Senate. 

The Constitution directed that after the Senators first 
assembled as a result of the first election, they should be 
divided as equally as might be into three classes. The 
seats of those of the first class were to be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, those of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and those of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year. It was also arranged 
when the Constitution was established that the two senator- 
ships from the same State should not be vacated at the 
same time. 

’^tidddP* History of Roms, Vol. I, pp. 427-30. 
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Should a vacancy hapg^ by reagnaiion or otherwise 
whilst the Legislature of any State was in recess, the State 
Executive was empowered to make a temporary appoint' 
ment until the meeting of the Legislature, which was then 
. authorised to fill the vacancy. ’ ; 

. No person was declared eligible lor the office of Senator 
lor oOoo. V who had not reached the age of thirty or had been lea than 
nine years a citizen of the United States. When elected 
he was required to be an inhabitant of the State for which 
‘he was chosen., , 

** more advanced age and longer period of citizenship 
•elected. jequired for the senatorial qualification," said ‘ The 
Federalist,’ “ w^ justified on the ground of the' nature of the 
•senatorial trust, which required greater extent of information 
and stability of character, and therefore it was provided that 
the Senator should have reached a period of life which was 
most likely, to supply these advantages, and further since he 
participated immeffiately in transactions with foreign 
nations it was thought that he ought not to be ehgible to the 
office unless he were weaned from the prepossessions and 
habits incident to foreign birth and education. Therefore 
the period of nine years was fixed on, which appeared to be 
a * prudent mediocrity ’ between a total exclusion of adopted 
citizens and an indiscriminate and hasty admission of them 
which might create a channel for foreign influence in* the 
National Councils." 

far The appointment of Senators by State Legislatures was 
•ppototment. " recommended by the double advantage of favouring a 
select appointment and of giving to the State Governments 
such an agency in the formation of the Federal Government 
as must secure the authority of the former and may form 
a convenient link between the two systems."* 

•Bq u^ i ty rt " The equality of representation," further said ‘ The 
Federalist,’ “ which each State possesses in the Senate was 
the result not of theory, but of a spirit of amity and that 
mutual deference and concession which the peculiarity of 
our situation rendered indispensable." * 

* ‘'TheFed«alist.”No. IxU. * Ibid. * 
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In fact, the small States would^ever have assented in the 
Convmition to the preponderating influence of the larger 
States if they had had a representation only proportionate 
to-population. 

''The equal vote wasja constitutional recognition of the other 
poistlon of sovereignty remaining in the individual States, * '* 
and an instrument for preserving that residuary sovereignty, 
and therefore was acceptable to the large States, who would 
be sedulous to guard against an improper consolidation of 
the States into one simple republic." 

Againi it was an additional impediment on improper imptaimut 
legislation, since the concurrence of a majority of the States 
as well as of the people was required. 

" If the complicated check on legislation were considered to 
prove as injurious, as beneficial, by impeding legislation, the 
facility and excess of law-making seemed to be the disease 
to which the Governments of the American people were 
most liable.” * 

“ The necessity of a Senate was not less indicated,” 

Madison argued in “ The Federalist,” “ by the propensity 
of all single and numerous assemblies to yield to the impulse 
of sudden and violent passions and to be seduced by factious 
leaders into intemperate and pernicious resolutions.” 

“ Examples on this subject,” he added, “ might be cited 
without number, and from proceedings within the United 
States as well as from the history of other nations. But 
a position that will not be contradicted need not to be 
proved. All that need be remarked is that a body which 
is to correct this infirmity ought itself to be free from it, and 
consequently ought to be less numerous. It ought, more- 
over, to possess great firmness and consequently ought to 
hold its authority by a tenure of considerable duration.” * 

The necessity of a strong Second Chamber was also further 
emphasized on the ground that no small share of the embar- 
rassments. of America were to be charged on the blunders 
ofrthe Government of the United States. 

* "The Federalist,'* No. Ixii. 

• nu. * 
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Madison attributed sn^ blunders to the heads rather 
than the hearts of most of them. “ What, indeed," he asks, 
" are all the repealing, explaining and amending laws which 
fiU and disgrace our voluminous codes but so many monu- 
ments of deficient wisdom, so many^ impeachments exhibited 
by each succeeding against each prece^g session, so many 
admonitions to the people of the value of those aids which 
may be expected from a well-constituted Senate ? "^ 

In the existence of this body “ The Federalist " expected 
to find that rock on which the Gjnstitution might rest. “ No 
Government,” it concluded, “ any more than an individual 
•will long he respected without being truly respectable, nor 
be truly respectable without possessing a certain portion of 
wder and stability.”* 

Article 1, section 4, of the Constitution empowered Con- 
gress to make or alter the State regulations as to the times, 
place and manner of holding elections for the Senate except 
as to the places of choosing Senators. 

In 1866 Congress enacted that each House of a State 
I.egislature shoiild first vote separately for the election 
of a Senator ; then should the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture not agree a joint meeting of the two Houses was required 
to be held and a joint vote taken. A majority of all 
members elected to both Houses was required to be present 
and vote. • 

In practice a candidate for the Senate is now frequently 
chosen indirectly by the popular vote, through the practifce 
adopted of submitting candidate’s claims to party Con- 
ventions when they meet to choose candidates for the State 
Legiriatures. Tho candidate for the Senate whose claim 
receives most support at the Convention obtains his party’s 
influence, when the time comes for his Legislature to choose 
a Senator, because future members of the State Legislature 
have beforehand pledged themselves to his support. Although 
the letter of the Constitution is observed, its spirit is dis- 
regarded. The State Legiriatures cannot be said to be 
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untranunelled in their choice ^ intended. The best 
man, it was originally thought, would be chosen, not the 
best party man — ^not necessarily interchangeable terms. 

This method of indirect popular election has not altered 
the Senator’s representative character. He is still peculiarly 
the State representative. 

The Senate possesses legislative, executive and judicial 
powers : under its executive powers may be classed its 
treatyrmaking functions, its advice and assent being 
essential to the making of any treaty by the President. 
Two-thkds of the Senators present in the Senate must 
concur in order to render a treaty of any validity. 

•Thus the Treaty of Peace between tiie Queen Regent of 
Spain and the President of the United States signed by 
Commission in Paris 10th Dec., 1898, was ratified by the 
Senate 6tli February, 1899. A two-thirds majority of the 
Senate is also essential to the ratification of any convention for 
the acquisition or alienation of territory by the United States. 

The advice and consent of the Senate is required to the 
appointment of ambassadors and other public ministers, and 
consuls and judges of the Supreme Court and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are not otherwise 
provided for in the Constitution, and which may be 
established by law. 

In ^ts judicial capacity the Senate possesses the sole power judidti 
of trying impeachments. When sitting for this purpose “**^*^' 
every Senator is required to take an oath or affirmation. 

If a President of the Repubhc be tried by the Senate tw«i at 
the Chief Justice must preside. No person can be convicted *’'****“*• 
on impeachment without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
its members present. 

The Vice-President acts as President of the Senate, but vioe- 
he possesses no vote except the voting be equal, ^^en President of 
absent or when exercising the ofi&ce of President of the 
United States, the Senate is at liberty to choose a President 
pf% tempore. 

No judgment on impeachment extends further than Judgment on 
to declare -the guilty person's removal from office, but ^.j. “p**®**®®“‘* 

4— (eras) 
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amounts to a disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honour, trust, or profit, under the United States. 

A party udio has been convicted on impeachment is still 
ud>iutyof liable to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment 
cSa^ettd.' according to law. 

The power of impeachment which was adopted from 
England has always been highly prized by the States as a 
weapon to check abuses in the executive, and most df the 
, States* institutions contain clauses incorporating it as part 
. of their fundaments law. 

The Constitution of ‘ New Hampshire, for instance, 
Powarin 'empowered its Senate to try impeachments for bribery, 
connitatkiat. coiTuption, mSpractlce, or mSadministration in offices. 
'Arkansas renders its Governor and all State officers, judges 
of the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts, Chancellors, and 
prosecuting attorneys hable to process. One president of 
the United States, Andrew Johnson, has impeached, but 
was acquitted owing to a failure to attain the requisite 
two-thirds majority of the Senate. 

The last person so convicted was a judge of a Federal 
Court who abused his office for the acquisition of land on 
illegal conditions. In January, 1913, he was declared by 
the Senate to be for ever unfit and incapable of holding any 
office of honour or profit under the Government of the 
United States of America. ^ 

im|w^inient The last person impeached in England was Lord Melville 
in 1806. The proceedings in his case terminated in' an 
acquittal on all charges by a majority of the Lords. ^ 

In England the Government generally exercises much 
discretion in explaining its dealings with foreign powers to 
Parliament. It is often complained that the House of 
Commons for this reason cannot adequately control foreign 
policy. There are reasons for and against too much candour. 
In the United States the Senate, or rather its Committee of 
committM Foreign Relations, usually receives the confidence of the 
executive early in any negotiations, and is consequentIy,in 
a position to assure the President beforehand of the Senatfes’ 

^ Howells, State Trials, Vol, 39. 
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support. This is especially useful when a treaty is under 
discussion. The Senate can hold a secret session when 
necessary. The Senate may amend any treaty that it 
does not thoroughly endorse, and it occasionally acts by 
making amendments. , 

A Senator on taking his seat binds himself by an oath 
or affirmation to support the Constitution, but no religious »i5nn«ttai. 
test is required. During the period of his membership he 
cannot be appointed to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States which has been created or whose 
emoluments have been increased during such period. A 
person holding any office under the United States cannot 
be a Senator. 

A Senator receives a salary of $7,500 per annum, besides sidary a. 
an allowance of 20 cents per mile for travelling expenses for 
one journey to and from Washington ; $1,500 for derk hire, 
and a sum for stationery. The Constitution directed that 
Senators and Representatives should receive a com- 
pensation for their services to be ascertained by law to be * 
paid out of the Treasury. Payment of members has, 
therefore, existed from the earliest days. 

A Senator in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach iMvuegu oi. 
of the peace, is privileged from arrest during his attendance, 
and in going to and returning from the Senate. He cannot 
be qi^tioned elsewhere for any speech or debate in the 
Senate. 

The Senate is a judge of its own election returns and the judce 
qualifications of its members. A majority of its members 
constitutes a quorum for the purpose of transacting business, 
although a smaller number is empowered to adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorised to compel the attendance 
of absent members in such manner and under such penalties 
as the Senate may provide. 

The Senate determines its own rules of procedure, and Rule* of 
may punish its members for disorderly behaviour, and with 
that concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

It keeps a journal of its proceedings, and may from time 
to time publish it, excepting such parts as may in its^^^^“ 
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judgment require secrecy : ,^e yeas and nays of the members 
must at the desire of_ one-fifth of those present be entered 
in the journal. The names of Senators for this ptnpose are 
called alphabetically. No' time limit applies to speakers 
nor is the Closure in force. 

When Whilst CongTess is in session the Senate cannot adjpum 

oaer°H^ without the consent of the House of Representatives for 
■ajounmient more than three days, nor to any other place than .that 
mponi. which l^e two Houses are sitting. 

FHridentrt When 'the President of the United States meets the Senate 
(butipo to. Senate Chamber for the consideration of executive 

business, his seat is on the right of the presiding ofiicer. 

Confidential communications made by thfe President to 
tioD*. - the Senate are kept secret, so are treaties until the injunction 
of secrecy is removed by resolution. 
v«iii» «i « The Senate, as a Second Chamber, has been highly 
extolled by competent observers. It is admittedly 
strong ; as representing the States it has been assured of 
that solid support which neither a nominated or hereditary 
chamber can possess. Chosen in a manner different from 
the House of Representatives and elected for a longer term, 
it has rarely been the subject of such vigorous attack by the 
popxilar Assembly as the House of Lords has been in the 
United Kingdom. 

The history of the revolutionary movement during the 
French Revolution of 1789 is often referred to as a modem 
instance of the necessity of a Second Chamber. But the 
framers of the United States' Constitution looked elsewhere. 
Its necessity was demonstrated by the history of their own 
States, and based upon philosophic reasons. Where a 
State is ruled by one of its poUtical parties the best legisla- 
tion generally results from criticism and argument ; if this 
be stifled disaster inevitably follows. Public opinion is 
often wrong in the beginning, but always right in the end. 
Tme public opinion takes time to mature. “ The 
Federalist,” states this argument thus — • 

As the cool and deliberate sense of the community ought 
ftainSStt.“ in all governments and actually will in all free governments 
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ultimately prevail over the viewl of its rulers, so there are 
particular moments in public affairs when the people, 
stimulated by some irregblar passion, or some illicit advan- 
tage, or misled by the artful misrepresentation of some 
interested men, may call for measures which they them- 
selves will afterwards be the most ready to lament and 
condemn. In these actual moments how salutary will 
• be the interference of some temperate and respectable body 
of citizens in order to check the misguided career and to 
suspend .the blow meditated by the people against them- 
selves tmtil reason, justice, and truth can regain their 
authority over the public mind. What bitter anguish 
would not the people of Athens have often escaped if their 
Government had contained so prudent a safeguard against 
the t 3 n:anny of their own passions! 

" Popular liberty might then have escaped the indelible 
reproach of decreeing to the same citizen the hemlock on 
one day and statues on the next. The people can never 
wilfully betray their own interests, but they may possibly 
be betrayed by the representatives of the people, and the 
danger will be inevitably greater where the whole legislative 
trust is lodged in the hands of one body of men than where 
the concurrence of separate and dissimilar bodies is required 
in ev^ public act.” 

The House of Representatives 

The House of Representatives is the first or popular Home o» 
chamber chosen every second year by the people of the^T™*** 
several States. The Constitution declared that the electors 
in each State should possess the same qualification that was 
requisite for election of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. There is consequently no Federal franchise. 

Writing of the franchise, Madison said : " The definition subis* 
of the right of suffrage is very justly regarded as a fundamen- Fedenibt.^ 
tal article of Republican government. It was incumbent 
on the Convention, therefore, to define and establish this 
right in the Constitution. To have left it open for the 
occasional regulation of the Congress would have been 
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improper, for the reasons ^ust mentioned. To have sub- 
mitted it to the legislative discretion of the States would 
have been improper for the- same reason, and for the addi- 
tional reason that it would have rendered too dependent on 
the State Governments that branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment which ought to be dependent on the people alone. 
To have reduced the different qualifications in the different 
States to one uniform rule would probably have beeii as 
‘dissatisfactbry to some of the States as it would have been 
difficult to the' Convention. The provision made by the 
^Convention appears, therefore, to be the best that lay within 
their option. It must be satisfactory to every xState because 
jt is conformable to the standard already establi^ed or 
that may be established by the State itself. It will be safe 
to the United States because being fixed by all the States' 
Constitutions, it is not alterable by the State Governments, 
and it cannot be feared that the people of the States 
alter this part of their Constitution in such a manner as to 
abridge the rights secured to them by the Federal 
Constitution.”* 

The legal qualification for membership of the House of 
Representatives demanded by the Constitution was that 
a representative must have attained the age of twenty-five, 
and for seven years been a citizen of the United States. 
At the time of his election he was, required to be afeo an 
inhabitant of the State for which he was chosen. 

The system of biennial elections was adopted. Frequent 
elections were declared at the accession of William III 
as among the fundamental rights of the people of England, 
and the principle was later on carried into effect by the 
establishment of triennial parliaments. It was thought, 
however, that biennial elections would better serve all the 
purposes of the United States’ Constitution. In the States 
in 1789 varying periods existed for the duration of the 
Legislatures. In Connecticut and Rhode Island the periods 
were half-yearly ; in South Carolina biennial, but elsewhere 
a S 3 ^tem of annual elections prevailed. 

' The Federaliet/* No. lii. 
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'Uie original House of Representatives consisted of sixty- 
five Representatives. Of these New Hampshire elected 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantation one, Connecticut five. New York six. New Jersey 
four, Pennsylvania eigjit, Delaware one, Maryland six, 

Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

The Constitution provided that a census should be taken Pioviaton be 
of the population of the States within three years after the**"*"*' 
first meeting of Congress, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years in such manner as Congress should by law direct, 
and further provided for the apportionment of Representa- 
tives and direct taxes amongst the State according to their 
respective numbers, prescribing how this should be effected. 

In 1868 representatives were apportioned amongst the 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed (14th amendment, 2nd section). 

The Constitution provided that the number of Repre- 
sentatives should not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State was to have one Representative at least. 

In 1891 the number of Representatives was fixed at 356, 
according to the census. This number was determined 
without regard to any precise ratio of representatives to 
population. In 1909 the number of representatives was 
391. 

It has been the practice to admit territorial delegates Territorial 
from territories which have not been advanced to the '**’****“• 
dignity of States. The delegates have no right to vote 
but only to sit and speak. 

The State, when Congress has allotted it its proper quota congreMionai 
of Representatives, fixes the districts for which the 
Representatives are to be elected. These districts are called 
congressional districts. 

When a vacancy occurs in the representation the Governor 
issues a writ for a new election, which must then be held. 

A member who wishes to resign effects his resignation by 
intimating his intention to the Governor of his State. 
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SDfttfi. It has already been mentwned that the "electoral franchise 
is the same as that required for electing a member to the 
more numerous branch of ^e State Legislature. As the 
States can fix the franchise for their State Legislatures, they 
• can widen the Federal franchise or ,limit it by widening or 
• . limiting their own. They have gradually adopted the former 
Viumtot course. A reason for this may be discovered in the proviso 
fc*MU»e. to the 14th Amendment, which declares that when the right 
^o vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
. and Vice-president of the States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the Executive and Judicial Officers of a State, or the 
members of- the State Legislature is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants jjf such State being twenty-one years of 
£ge and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion wlfich the number of such male citizens bears to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such States. 

Since a State naturally desires to have the fullest voice 
in the national affairs, it is certainly not inclined to limit its 
franchise, since any such limitation would operate to limit 
the Federal franchise. 

ita**, ptaoM, Article 1, section 4, of the Constitution provided that the 
ot hadin g times, places, and manner of holding elections diould*be 
prescribed by each State, but Congress might at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations. This Congress 
did. 

After its election the House of Representatives does not 
meet until the December of the following year. The^ 
President, however, can convene it earlier if he chooses for 
an extraordinary session. In practice the old House sits 
and acts for some time after the new House has been 
elected. 

The spuker. The House of Representatives chooses its Speaker and all 
^ its other officers, including the Sergeant-at-Arms, who is th# 

treasurer of the House. The Speaker is considered a great 
official. He receives a salary of $12,000 a year. In taking 
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his seat he takes an oath or aKirmation of fidelity to the 
Constitution. The Speaker is an official whose title has 
been copied from that of the Speaker of the English House 
of Commons, but unlike the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, he is a party leader, and is expected to use his 
power to fonward the business of his party. The committees 
of the House are partly chosen by him ; at one time he * 
chose them all. Some of the former powers possessed by 
Speakers are now exercised by a committee. At Westmin- 
ster the conduct of the House of Commons subject to its 
standing orders rests with the political leader of the House 
who settles it in consultation with the Chief Whip. 

The present system of Standing Committees was first how 
introduced in the House of Commons in 1883. The present committM*. 
practice is for four Standing Committees to be appointed 
each session to consider such bills relating to law and courts 
of justice and legal procedure, and to trade, shipping, 
manufactures, and agriculture as may be committed to 
them, and to business referring especially to Scotland. The 
Standing Committees are nominated by a Committee of 
Selection, consisting of the Chairman of the Select Committee 
or Standing Order Committee, and ten others nominated by 
the House at the beginning of each session. 

The chairman of each Standing Committee is appointed 
fron# a chairman’s panel nominated by a Committee of 
Selection. Select Committees are subject to regulation by 
standing orders. They are variously appointed, sometimes 
partly by the member in charge of a bill, sometimes wholly 
or partly by the Committee of Selection, but usually by the 
whole House. A Committee of the whole House consists 
of the House sitting in a less formal manner. The Chaurman 
of Committees then takes the place of the Speaker.^ In 
the United States the bulk of the work of the House is done 
by committees, which are extremely numerous. 

Congress, after sitting in the autumn after its election settinu of 
iif the previous year, adjourns at Christmas for a recess, and 
then continues on in session till the July or August following. ’ 

^ Ilbert’s Legislative Methods and Forms, p. 214. 
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PAymibt at 
iiMmber». 


Payment of 
Member* of 
the House 
of Commons. 


Privileges of 
Membm. 


Origin of. 


In December there is a frtsh sitting, which is continued 
until the 4th March. ,The two sittings are respectively 
known as the long and short session. 

In the House of Commons bills expire at the end of each 
session, but this is not the case in Qpngress, where bills are 
carried over from the long to the short session. 

A suggestion has been made that a similar practice should 
be introduced in the House of Commons, but the same 
pressing fea^son does not appear as exists in the United 
States, where the whole working life of Congress, as a rule, 
does not extend longer than twelve months. 

* All members of the House of Representatives receive 
payment for their^ services. The salary and allowances are 
the same as those of a Senator. (Ante, p. 51.) 

Although the principle of payment of members has so 
long existed in the United States, it was not until the 
summer session of 1911 that it was adopted by the House 
of Commons. The principle was then approved by a resolu- 
tion of the House, and the amount voted in a committee of 
supply. 

Members of the House of Representatives, hke Senators, 
are in all cases except treason, felony, and a breach of the 
peace, privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of the House, and in going to or returning from 
it. They cannot be questioned in any other place for^ny 
speech or debate in the House. 

This provision of the Constitution was directly borrowed 
from Article V of the Articles of Confederation, and this in 
turn was borrowed from the British Constitution. Similar 
provisions appear in many of the State Constitutions. The 
House of Commons* privilege renders immune the persons 
of its members during the continuance of the session, and 
for forty days before its commencement and after its 
conclusion. 

" The object of the privilege was doubtless to secure the 
safe arrival and regular attendance of members on tlffe 
scene of their parliamentary duties. The privilege itself 
may perhaps relate back to the Saxon rule that such persons 
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as were on tbeir way to the gemot were in the king’s peace. 

It was never held to protect members from the consequences 
of treason, felony, or breach of the peace.” ^ The privilege 
of immunity does not extend to the writing and publishing 
of seditious libel, non to any indictable offence, nor to 
contempt of court. 

As in the case of Senators no member of the House during piMituiuea- 
the time for which he is elected may be appointed to any *■ 
civil office under the authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emolument whereof shall 
have been increased during such time, and no person holding 
any office under the United States shall be a member of the 
House during its continuance. (Article I, section 6.) 

The House of Representatives is master of its own internal Master ot 
affairs. It has power to determine the rules of its proceedings, proSiure. 
punish its members for disorderly behaviour, and with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of its members to expel a member. 

A majority of its members constitutes a quorum to do 
business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorised to compel the attendance of 
absent members who may be required under penalties. 

The House is bound to keep a journal of its proceedings and joumai ot 
publish it except such parts as it may not deem desirable on 
the grounds of secrecy. In this joumai the yeas and nays 
of^he members on any question if a fifth of the members 
present desire it must be entered. The House cannot 
adjourn whilst Congress is in session for more than three 
days without the consent of the Senate, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two Houses are sitting. 

The House possesses the sole power to impeach, as does Fewer to 
the House of Commons. Under circumstances that will 
hereafter be explained, the choice of a President may occa- 
sionally devolve upon it. {Post, p. 64.) The House judges 
its own election returns and the qualifications of its members. 

In considering this body with its powers of internal ukeneu to 
*management a general likeness is observable to the House of 
Commons. There are, however, points of difference. Whilst * 

^ Anson» Law and Custom of the Constitution, 4th Edition, 156 (1911). 
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a power to expd members exists in bot6 Houses, a two- 
thirds majority is required in Congress, a bare majority is 
sufficient in the House of Commons. The keeping of a 
journal of the proceedings is a feature common to both 
Houses. The English Commons Journal commenced in 
1547. 

Whilst the House of Representatives retains its right to 
judge election returns, the House of Commons has resigned 
most of its, former powers. Under the Parliamentary 
Electors Act, 31 & 32 Viet., c. 125, and the' Amending Act, 
42 & 43 .Viet., c. 75, the tiial of election petitions in the 
United Kingdom takes place in England before t\yo judges of 
the High Court ki^the borough or county where the repre- 
sentation is at issue. The judges, after a trial, certify their 
decision to the Speaker, and their decision cannot be 
questioned. Notwithstanding these Acts, the House of 
Commons is still entitled to examine as to the existence 
of a legal disqualification. The need to remove the trial 
of election petitions from the political to the judicial sphere 
has never been felt to the same extent in the United States 
as in Great Britain owing to the shorter period for which the 
House of Representatives sits and the lesser political weight 
attaching to the position of a representative. Prior to the 
Parliamentary Electors Act, the trial of election petitions 
by a committee of the House of Commons led to graVe 
abuses. The scandal of corruption among members of 
a legislative body has always greatly excited public 
opinion. A legislator, like Caesar’s wife, should be above sus- 
picion. As early as 1808 Congress passed an Act declaring 
that no Member of Congress should directly or indirectly, 
himself or by any other person, undertake or enjoy any 
contract with any officer of the United States on their behalf, 
or with any person authorised to make contracts on 
the part of the United States. The offence named was 
constituted a misdemeanour punishable by fine. 

In 1853 further legislation was passed, and both Senators ^ 
and Representatives were declared liable to indictment 
for misdemeanour if for compensation certain or contingent . 
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they prosecuted any claim against the United States or 
assisted in the prosecution oi any claim or received any 
gratuity or share or interest in any claim from any claimant 
against the United States with intent to assist or in 
consideration of having assisted in the prosecution 
of it. 

The provision did not apply to the prosecution or defence 
of any action or suit in any judicial court of the United 
States. 

In the House of Conunons the acceptance of of&ce of^^i“e»- 
various kinds disqualifies a member. The statute, 6th Anne 
c. 7, section 25, enacts that no one shall be capable of election 
who has accepted from the Crown any new office created 
since 1705. Another section, section 26, enacts that the 
acceptance of any office of profit under the Crown by a 
member of the House of Commons shall avoid his election, 
but he shall be eligible for re-election. The Statute, 22 
Geoige III, c. 45, renders void the election of any person 
who directly or indirectly himself, or through the interven- 
tion of a trustee holds or imdertakes any contract or com- 
mission for or on account of the public service and imposes 
a penalty of £500 a day upon any person who sits and 
votes whilst thus disqualified. There are many other 
disqualifications. ^ 

These penal provisions originated in the desire of the 
House of Conunons to curb the power of the Crown and its 
ministers. 

At one time Sir Robert Walpole was accused with reason Btibecr. 
of having carried on government by a regular payment of 
bribes. Lord North employed the Secret Service money 
and money that the King had saved from the civil list in 
influencing members of Parliament.* 

Hamilton, in " The Federalist,” refers to this : " The H«mutoa’« 
venality of the British House of Commons has been long a 
topic of accusation against that body in the country to which 

^ Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution. VoL I, Chapter iv, 

4th Edition, revised 1911. 

• Correspondence of George III with Lord North, Vol, II, 421-42. 
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they belong as well as in this, and it cannot be doubted that 
the charge is to a certain extent well founded/' ^ 

The provisions of the United States* Constitution and 
subsequent , legislation have been directed not only as a 
check upon the executive, but for the purpose of putting 
an end to that form of corruption ^known as bribery, the 
acceptance of which debases the member and brings discredit 
upon the assembly to which he belongs. In estimating the 
political value of the House of Representatives it is con- 
sidered to have little or no real power and to possess but an 
extremely smalT influence . over the people. Occasionally 
when some extraordinary and sensational measure is intro- 
duced in the House by some active Representative it becomes 
a nine days* wonder only to fall flat after the first period of 
excitement. Among such measures may be instanced 
Mr. Jones* Bill for the declaration of the Independence of 
the Philippine Islands, and a recent proposal to make a 
marriage between a black and a white American illegal. 

The people of the United States do not set their hopes 
at all in the labours of the House of Representatives. The 
real power is elsewhere. 

' “ The Federalist/* No. Ixxvi. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EXECUTIVE 5OWER OF THE UNITED STATES 

The word power is used here as elsewhere in three different Power, the 
senses in the United States' Constitution. It includes the 
method of creating the power, the authority conferred by * • 

the power when created, and the exercise of the authority 
when .created. Thus the executive power means the 
method prescribed for the election of a President in whom 
the executive power with one or two exceptions is vested, 
the authority with which he is endowed, and the exercise 
of the authority within the limits of the Constitution. 

The President of the United States must be a natural- PwMot 
bom citizen, who has attained the age of thirty-five, 
he must have been for fourteen years a resident of one of “ ** 
the United States. 

The method prescribed for his election is as follows : Method of 
Each State of the Union appoints as its legislature directs a * 
number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives which the State is entitled to in Congress ; 
but no Senator or Representative holding an office of tmst 
or jjrofit under the United States is eligible to be an elector. 

The twelfth article of the amendment to the Constitution 
requires these electors to meet in their respective States 
and to vote for ballots for a President and Vice-president, 
one of whom at least must not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. They must name in their ballots 
the person who is voted for as President, and in distinct 
ballots the person who is voted for as Vice-president. Dis- 
tinct lists must be made of all the persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-president and 
of the number of votes for each. The lists must be signed and 
certified, and transmitted sealed to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate then, in the presence 

63 . 
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of the Senate and the House of Repres^tatives, opens all 
the certificates and the votes are counted. The person who 
obtains the greatest number of votes for President is Presi- 
dent, provided that he has obtained a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; if no person has secured the 
required majority, the House of Representatives choo^ 
immediately by ballot from the persons having the highest 
numbers of votes not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for, as President. 

. In this .choice of the President, the votes are taken by 
States, the Representation from each State liaving one vote. 
A quorum of the House for this purpose consists of a member 
6r members from two-thirds of the States and a majority 
of all the States is necessary to a choice. 

'• Should the House of Representatives not choose a 

Sjgrt President, whenever the right of choice devolves upon it 
before the fourth day of March next following, the Vice- 
president acts as President as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the President. 

Before the passing of the twelfth amendment, the person 

AawKtaieot. who received the most votes was deemed to have been 
elected President, and the person who stood second. 
Vice-president. ^ 

mobjMt The method of double election was devised to secure a 

of tht 

choice of the best man for the Presidency. It was thought 
the Presidential electors would be chosen for their merits, 
and would be more likely to agree upon a better person 
than the people : the method, however, has not worked 
as its promoters hoped. The Presidential electors have 
become merely party nominees, who are pledged in advance 
to vote for some particular candidate. The way this has 
occurred has been as follows — 

It was left to each State to provide as their Legislature 
directed for the election of the electors. Some States 
originally appointed the electors through their State Legis- 
latures, but others left the matter to popular election^ 
Gradually, however, all the States adopted the more 
* Post, p. 146. 
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democratic onirse, and at the present time a single popular 
vote is taken throughout the States. The whole of the electors 
cm one ticket are now generally voted for by one or other 
of the great parties, each party supporting the ticket of 
doctors pledged to vote for its particular candidate. The 
doctors have, therefore, Jong ceased to be persons exerdsing 
an independent choice ; they are mere nominees for the 
execution of a party trust. 

The polling for the Presidential electors takes place on the 
same day throughout all the States, and is fixed at an early aiwtoa. 
date in the month of November. 

Amongst the many exdting dections for the Presidency, aeeuonfoi 
one curious one that took place in 1876 may be mentioned. ptMiteM. 
The Republican candidate was Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Tilden, 
the Democratic. The former secured his dectoral list in 
17 out of a total of 38 States, with an aggregate of 163 
electors ; the latter secured an dectoral hst of 17 States, 
with an aggregate of 184 doctors. The returns in 4 States, 
were disputed ; two sets of electors had been chosen, and 
each claimed to be the qualified electors for the 4 States 
The electoral votes of these States numbered 22 : since the 
total number of doctors was 368, should any one set of 
doctors out of the four have been properly chosen, the 
Democratic candidate had obtained a majority of the dec- 
toral votes, since he was only one short. If the Republican 
candidate had secured them all, he would have a majority 
of one. 

The Constitutional deadlock was solved by the passing tiw Bicetorai. 
of an Act of Congress, which constituted an electoral com- 
mission of five Senators, five members of the House of 
Representatives, and five justices to decide the validity oi 
the double returns. The Senate nominated three Repubh- 
cans and two Democrats, the House of Representatives 
nominated two Republicans and three Democrats : the 
Senate at the time was Republican and the House of 
Representatives Democratic. Of the four judges, two were 
B^publican, two Democratic ; but they had power to choose 
a fifth judge, and they chose a Republican judge. 

5 — (a 125) 
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All the jiloints in dispute were settled by a majorily of • 
one in favour of the Republican electorate. Mr. Hayes, it 
was declared had fecdved 185 votes and his opponent 184. 

In 1887 Congress passed an Act that provided that each 
State should appoint a tribunal to declare what votes were 
legal where double returns were n)ade. Failing the estab- 
lishment of such a tribunal, the power was left to the two 
Houses of Congress. 

^ On the death, resi^ation, or incapacity or removal of ^ 
the President, the Vice-president succeeds him. On the 
^eath of a Vice-president who has thus succeeded to the 
Presidency, the Secretary 'of State succeeds, and, in turn, 
ether officers of the Government, according to their relative 
rank. 

Fu^tioni '• The Vice-president has few functions. He acts as Presi- 

pcMident. dent of the Senate, but possesses no vote unless the Senate 
be equally divided. 

ye i’of The office.of a Vice-president has been described as super- 

fluous. Hamilton found its model in the Lieutenant- 
Governor who, under the State Constitution of New York, 
was chosen by the people at large. He presided in the 
Senate, and was the constitutional substitute for the 
Governor in casualties similar to those which authorises 
the Vice-president to exercise the authorities and discharge 
the duties of the President.* 

nwtiaii of like the President, the Vice-president is elected b^ the 
gr®sitest number of votes, should such number be a majority 

Senate of the whole number of electors appointed. Should no such 
majority be obtained, the Senate chooses a Vice-president 
from the two highest numbers on the list. A quorum of 
the Senate for this purpose consists of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number is necessary for a choice. 

Disqualifica* No person constitutionally ineligible for the office of 
President is eligible to that of Vice-president of the United 
States. 

A President is elected for a term of four years. The 
** The Federalist/* No. bcviii. 


Term of 
.office. 
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general or chief officer of the Achaian League had been per- 
mitted to hold office only in alternate years, the better to 
prevent his Squiring a permanent position. The framers 
of the United States* Constitution, saw no reason why the 
President should hold office for less than four years, and 
should he be again chosAi for a further term : Washington.^^ 

' was chosen for a second term, but refused a nomination for 
a third term ; and this precedent having been established, 

• since his time no President has held office for three terms. 

Commenting on the absence of any prohibition in themn^ton*i 
Constitution against successive terms, Hamilton enquired 
** if it would promote the peace of the community or the 
stability of Government to have half-a-dozen men who had 
credit enough to raise themselves to the seat of the supreme 
magistracy, wandering among the people like discontented 
ghosts, and sighing for a place which they were destined 
never to possess." 

To ensure the President's loyalty to the Constitution, he The 
is boimd to make an oath or affirmation, before entering oath. 
upon the execution of his office, that he will properly execute 
the office of President, and to the best of his ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution. 

To render him independent, his salary, not a large one for salary of. 
the office, equivalent to £15,000 a year, can neither be 
increa^ nor diminished during his term of office. He is 
debarred from receiving whilst President any other 
emolument from the United States. 

By virtue of his office he becomes Commander-in-Chief of commander- 
the Army and Navy ; and of the Militia of the several States, Army^and * 
when called into the actual service of the United States. 

The President possesses the power to reprieve or pardon Power to 
all offences against the United States, except convictions on S^pardon. 
impeachment. 

The power of the King of England to pardon in cases of Power of 
impeachment was discussed in England in 1679, in Danby's 
case^ which raised the point as to whether a royal pardon panby»i ca^. 
could stop an impeachment. The discontinuance of the 
proceedings left this important constitutional question 
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unsolved. The Act of ^ettlenient enacted that a royal 
pardon could not be pleaded to an impeachment, but the 
prerogative power to "pardon a person foun^ guilty after 
sentence was left untouched. In 1715 this prerogative 
was exerdsed, and three of the lords who had been engaged 
in the Jacobite rebellion were repneved and pardoned after 
impeachment and sentence. 

WmSTwu President possesses no power to make war ; this 

' power, as well as the power to grant letters of marque, is‘' 
vested in- Congress. He can, however, make treaties, but 
only with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

In practice, the Senate is rarely consulted until after a 
treaty is completed. It is then laid before them for 
■ratification. {AfUe, p. 49.) 

tteinta’«The Madison defends this requirement of the Constitution 
with much ability : he denies that either the declaiing of 
war or the making of treaties properly belong to the Execu- . 
tive Power—" A declaration that there shall be war,” he 
writes, “ is not an execution of laws : it does not presuppose 
pre-existing laws to be executed : it is not in any respect an 
act merely executive. It is, on the contrary, one of the most 
deliberative Acts that can be formed ; and, when performed, 
has the effect of repealing all the laws operating in a state of 
peace, so far as they are inconsistent with a state of war ; 
and of enacting, as a rule, for the executive a nejy code 
adapted to the relation between the Society and its foreign 
enemy. In like manner, a conclusion of peace annuls all 
the laws peculiar to a state of war, and revives the general 
law incident to a state of peace. . . . Treaties, particularly 
treaties of peace, have sometimes the effect of changing not 
only the external laws of the Society, but operate also on 
the internal code which is purely municipal, and to which 
the legislative authority of the country is of itself competent 
and complete.” * 

Hamilton considered that a treaty-making power was 
“ neither wholly executive nor wholly legislative, singe it 
related neither to the execution of the subsisting laws nor 

> Letters of Helvidius, by James Madison, No. 1. 
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to the enaction of new ones ; and still less to an exertion 
of common strength. Its objects were contracts with 
foreign nations which have the force of law, but derive it 
from the obligations of good faith. . . . The power, there- 
fore, forms a distinct department, and belongs properly 
neither to the legislative nor to the executive. The 
executive was the most fit agent in the management of 
^ foreign negotiations, whilst the importance of the trust and 
the operation of treaties as laws pleaded strongly for the 
participation of the whole or a portion of the legislative 
body in the making of them.” ^ 

In the United Kingdom the power to make a treaty of 
peace is vested in the Crown, but whether this of necessity Kingdom, 
implies a power residing in the Crown to compel its subjects 
to obey the provisions of a treaty made by it (which has 
been arrived at for the purpose of putting an end to a 
state of war) is a moot question. So is the further ques- 
tion, whether the power equally extends to the provisions 
of a treaty which has for its object the preservation of 
peace or an agreement to avert a war which is imminent, 
since it is akin to a treaty of peace. It is probable that 
legislative authority is required.* 

The independence of the United States was recognised 
in 1782 by Act of Parliament (22 Geo. Ill, c. 46). This * 
statute authorised the King to make peace with certain Act. 
colonies in North America and vested the power in the 
King to repeal all statutes relating to them by letters patent. 

Treaties and laws in the United States are of 
standing. A treaty is on the same footing and of like 
obligation with an Act of the Legislature, both we supreme 
laws of the land, and no superior efficacy is given to the one 
over the other. When the two have reference to the same 
subject, the judges will construe them so as to give effect to 
both, if this can be done ; but where the two are incon- 
sistent, the one later in date will prevail. Where a treaty 
opetates by its own force and relates to a subject within the 

* " The Federalist,’’ No. bexv. 

* Wathtr V. Baird. App. Cas. (1892). 491, 497. 
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power of Congress, it can^ deemed in tliat particular only 
the equivalent of a legislative Act to be repealed or modi- 
fied at the pleasure of Congress. In either case, the last 
. expres»on of the Sovereign will controls. 

The Constitution assigned to the President the power of 
appointmuit. nominating and appointing, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, ambassadors and other public ministers. 


Powers of 
CongraM.j 


PretidflPti 

C«bi^ 


Constitutional 

position. 


i of 
Congress. 


WashingtpnV 
practice. ^ 


Cabinet^ : 


Departments. 


constds, and jj idge §,of, the .Sppii^e Court, and other officers 
•whose appc^tment was not otherwise provided for by the 
Constitution. ' 

It left to Congress, however, the power by law to vest 
the appointment of such superior officers as it might think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

The Senate will not, as a rule, interfere with the appoint- 
ment of the President’s principal officers or executive. 
Although these officers were not directly mentioned in the 
Constitution, their existence was inferred from the fact 
mat the President was entitled " to require the opinion in 
writing of the principal officers in each of the executive 
depMtments upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices." The constitutional view of the 
President’s position is that he speaks and acts through them 
in respect to the business committed to them. Congress, 
however, is entitled to impose independent duties upon 
them, provided that the duties imposed are not antagonistic 
tp any rights secured by the Constitution. 

Washington was in the habit of holding a consultation 
with heads of departments. Sometimes, however, he 
obtained their views in conversation, although the strict 
letter of the Constitution required that they should be given 
in writing. 

The practice of holding Cabinet meetings was introduced 
1;^ Jefferson, a practice that has since been followed by 
successive Presidents. 

Congress created Federal Executive departments, com- 
mencing with those of a Secretary for State, a Secretary of 
the Treasury, a Secretary of War, and Attorney-General. 
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Four secretaries have since been%dded : One for the Navy, 
one foi^ the Riterior, one for Agriculture, and one each for 
commerce and labour, with a Postmaster-General. Atjtfee. 
pre^nt time Jhere are ten chief executive officers who com- 

the Preadent’s Cabinet. Each of these officers receives s«ivie> oi 
a salary of £ 2,400 a year. oacet*. 

The executives are never spoken of as ministers but as 
executive or ministry only. A minister is the representative 
of the United States accredited to a foreign country and 
ranks below an Ambassador. In England the Ministers 
or Secretaries of State are persons delegated to exercise so 
much of the Royal Prerogative as is allotted to them. In 
the United States the Secretaries are practically the Presi- 
dents* staff. The Presidents can remove a Secretary at 
will ; so can the King of England in theory, but in practice 
he would only do so on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister, the Minister in question would not, however, wait 
for that but resign of his own accord. The Secretaries in 
the United States forming collectively the Cabinet have no 
direct political power ; in the United Kingdom it is the 
reverse, the Cabinet directs the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment for the time being and under the rigid party system 
their followers passively follow that dictation. 

The Constitution provided that the President should 
obtafh the advice and consent of the Senate in making t>>« 
app>ointments to posts which were not expressly provided''/^'**'*'”"' 
for by the Constitution, but which might afterwards be 
established by law. In respect to such appointments 
a system originated which now practically compels the 
President to constilt the Senators of his party for the 
particular State for which the appointment is to be made 
before he makes the nomination. The system is known courtw 
as the “ Courtesy of the Senate.” 

A further power was given to the President to fill up all vac^ctn 
v^ancies occurring during a recess of the Senate by granting 
commissions to expire at the end of the next session. cmF"*- 

It is noticeable that nowhere did the Constitution mention 
the existence of any power to remove officers except in the 
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case of the Judges, whose*tenure of office was declared to 
be during good behaviour. Unless Congress prescribed in 
the Act creating the office its duration, or named the person 
by whom the removal of the officer might be made, it was 
a question of doubt to whom the power properly belonged. 

In the first Congress a construction of the Constitution was 
adopted that gave' the President power to remove all officers. 

1829, on the appointment of President Jackson, the 
Spoils System was introduced under vdiich holders of Federal 
offices were removed on the accession of a new President, 
to make way for others whose services the new President 
Was desirous of requiting. The evils of the Spoils System, 
admittedly great,, have of late years been considerably 
.. diminished by removing appointments to offices from the 
* nomination of the President and by placing candidates 
under competitive examination. 

|The Cabinet of the President or the President's Ministry 
as it would be called in England, do not occupy seats in 
either House of Congress. ; Article 1 (sec. 6) of the Constitu- 
tion provides “ that no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a member of either House.” Hence 
|the Ministry is absolutely unlike a British Ministry. In 
p sense is there Responsible Government. 

In Great Britain the constitutional position of the King 
makes him unaccountable for his administration.* His 
person is sacred. The Cabinet are solely responsible to 
Parliament for the advice they give him. Nevertheless, 
the King, in the exercise of his royal office, is constitutionally 
absolute master of his conduct, and may observe or disregard 
any counsel tendered to him at his discretion. 

In Great Britain and the Dominions the theory of 
ministerial responsibility for the acts of the executive has 
been adopted universally. The theory is essentially of 
modem creation, and has only been slowly evolved since 
the Revolution of 1688. 

^ “ ‘ Ministerial responsibility ’ ” means, in ordinary parlance, 

SISi t ^ the responsibility of Ministers to Parliament or the liability 
of Ministers to lose their offices, if they cannot retain the 
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confidence xd the House of •Commons." ^ " Ministerial 
responsibility," in both senses, is recognised as part of the 
convention of the British Constitution. It originated with 
the growth of the power of the House of Commons ; for, 
after the Revolution, jvhen the business of Government 
could not be carried oil except with the continuous support 
of the House of Commons, the King’s Ministers found it 
necessary to rely upon that support. Hence by degrees 
it was considered that the King should choose all his 
Ministers from one of the two great political parties into 
which, the country had divided itself. The Cabinet there- 
after became responsible to Parliament, and Parliament, in 
turn, to the people ; but the innovation introduced into 
the Constitution in this way was not arrived at without 
opposition. The elevation of Members of the House of 
Commons to places under the Crown was regarded at one 
period with grave suspicion. The Act of Settlement inTii«A«t o< 
1700, by one of its sections, declared that no person who ***^'*™*”*‘ 
held office or a place of profit under the King should be 
capable of serving as a Member of the House of Commons. 

The section, however, was repealed before it actually ramo 
into force. If it had remained upon the Statute Book, then 
a like provision to that which exists in the American Con- 
stitution might have resulted in a similar development of 
the* British Constitution. 

The President’s Cabinet is not an advisory Council in Pntident’i 
the c<mstitutional sense. 

Hamilton disapproved of a Council to advise and consult 
with the President. He considered that " the executive 
power was more easily confined when it was one, that it 
was safer that there should be a single object for the jealousy 
and watchfulness of the people ; in a word, that all multi- 
plication of the executive was rather dangerous than 
friendly to liberty. Hence, seeing that a Constitutional 
Council would have relieved the President of the responsi- 
bility that it was desired that he should assume, the framers 
of the Constitution rejected it. 

* Diccjr, Tk$ Law of th» ConstituHon. 6th Editioa, p. 319. 
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The limitation of the Presidential term of office, enjoyed 
in the glare of publicity,, rendered it possible to create one 
chief executive officer — ^the President— to whom the ener^ 
of the Republic could with safety be confided. 

President has not a right to ^peak in Congress, but 
whilst he cannot introduce Bills directly in Congress, since 
he is not a member of either House of Congress, he is entitled 
in accordance with the Constitution, to recommend legisla- 
tion theoretic^y and invite Congress to act ; as the triple 
division of pbwersin the Constitution left him, with executive 
functions only the recommendatory power was important, 
as .an executive is often directly conscious of abuses for which 
the propet remedy is legislation. The President may call 
attention to abuses or indicate measures which he con- 
siders that the requirements of the people demand. The 
practice introduced by Jefferson of addressing communica- 
tions to Congress by written message to which no answer 
was returned or expecj«d has since been followed by suc- 
ceeding Presidents. ^ ^he President can send a delegate 
to the Senate or to the House of Representatives to make a 
verbal communication. Neither he nor his executive, as 
in the United Kingdom prepare legislative measures to be 
forced through the Chambers by the might of the majority 
in agreement with the Executive. In the United States of 
lAmerica the Ministers or Secretaries do not figure politicUly 
I at alk They have no right to sit or vote in Congress. If the 
feosition of the American President be compared with that 
pf the King in the United Kingdom, it is at once observable 
ithat the King is a member of the legislative body. This 
appears by the enacting clause of a statute which runs : 
“ It is enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal; and Commons, and by the authority of the 
same. . . .” | 

. The President of the United States is not a member of 
' the legislative body ; he signs a Bill presented to him as 

body* 

A The practice has been departed from by President Woodrow Wilson 
; who has adopted the practice of Washington. 
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approved ; but a law cau be eiiacted under certain .drcunw 
sij^ces. witibkcuut his approval. It is one of the duties of the 
President to inform Congress of the state of the Union, and 
to take care that the laws are faithfully executed. 

On extraordinary occasions, he possesses the power to Power to 
convene both Houses or either of them ; and in case of comret*. 
disagreement between them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
may think proper. 

It is his duty to receive ambassadors and other public 

ministers. tnibastadors. 

He must commission all the officers of the United States, commission 

, — officers. 

The power to convene and the power to adjourn Con- power to 
gress are necessarily executive powers. The former because JdjSSS ^ 
some emergency may arise which will require its 
assembling; the latter power because it may be the only 
way of terminating a controversy, which can lead to no result. 

The President is removable from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other highfr^offiw. 
crimes and misdemeanours. {Ante, p. 49.) 

The President possesses a power to veto legislation. Veto power. 
The power, however, is only a qualified negative. When a 
Bill is presented to him by Congress, he may refuse to sign 
it ; and, if he refuses, he must return the Bill with his 
ob^ctions to that House in which it originated. The 
objections will then be entered at large in the journals 
of the House. If the Bill, at a later period, be reconsidered 
and proceeded with, it must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the House in which it originated, and then 
sent to the other House. If it be there approved by a 
two-thirds majority, it will become law. The votes of 
both Houses must be determined by “ yeas ’’ and “ nays,” 
and the names of the persons voting for and against. The 
Bill must be entered in the journal of each House respec- 
tively. If any Bill be not returned by the President within i 
•ten days (Sunday excepted) after it is presented to him,| 
it becomes law just as if he had signed it, unless Congres^^ 
by their adjournment prevent its return. 
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ftMiteiw Although in theory the presidential power of veto is less 
tiian that of a Briti^ ^Sovereign, who is entitled to place 
an absolute negative upon all Acts of Parliament, in prac- 
tice it is far greater. One reason being that it more often 
happens than not that the two thirdScOf each House of Con- 
gress cannot be obtained. A British Sovereign has never, 
exercised the power, to veto a Bill since 1707, when Queen 
Anne withheld her consent to the Scotch Militia Bill ; but 
in the United States the President frequently exercises his 
power of veto,'an4, this generally with full public approval. 
It may seem at first sight surprising that legislation which 
has, passed Congress should be vetoed in this way ; but 
when it is remembered that the President receives a direct 
mandate from the people, it may not be thought so strange. 
'4n the eye of the people the President is the court of power 
''and political wisdom. In legislative practice, which does 
not always attract the direct attention of the people the 
Committees constitute the all powerful working medium. 
The history of England has shown how great has been the 
people’s jealousy of any influence not emanating from them- 
selves. The history of the United States, on the other 
hand, has demonstrated how the people are willing to sur- 
render to their chief executive of&cer large power because 
the power emanates from themselves. 
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TH]| JUDICIAL POWER 

The judicial power of the United States was vested by the v«gn| <ri 
Constitution in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior i^. 
courts as Congress might from time to time ordain and 
establish. 

The judges, both of the Supreme and Inferior Courts, 
hold their offices during good behaviour ; they receive 
payment for their services, which cannot be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

The Supreme Court was originally composed of sixw^^ 
judges; there are now nine. The Chief Justice receives 
a salary of $13,000, and the eight associate justices $12,500 " ’ 
each. The justices are nominated by the President, and j 
th«r appointments are confirmed by the Senate. f • 

i The Supreme Court sits from October till June in every situn** oj 
year at Washington. Six judges must be present to pro-^S?“ 
nounce a decision. Every case is discussed by the court 
twice over : once to ascertain the view of the majority, 
which is then directed to be set forth in a written judg' 
ment ; a second time, when the judgment, which has been 
prepared, is submitted for adoption as the judgment of the 
court. A judgment of the Supreme Court is rarely over- 
ruled by a subsequent judgment of the same Court : an 
earlier decision of the House of Lords is never reversed by 
. a later one ; should an alteration in the law be desired, it 
must be effected by legislation.; 

Thus, for instance, when the House of Lords, in the case DeeW(^ oi 
of the Bartonshill Coal Co. v.. Reid, * adopted the narrow lSS* 
view that a master was not liable to a workman for the acts 
of another workman when both were working in a common 
employment, although one was in superintendence over the 
other, legislation became necessary to meet the needs of the 

> 3 Maeq. H. L. Casts, 266. 
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commumty, and the Employers’ Liability Acts and the 
Workmen's Compensation Abt were passed 'establidiing the 
liability of the en^loyet, not only in respect of certain 
specified classes of negligence, but in respect of accidents 
not based on negligence. Under the United States' Con* 
^titution no power exists in many 'instances to correct a 
judgment of the Supreme Court by Congressional legisla*' 
tion, and nothing short of an amendment of the Constitution 
wijl put matters straight. 

^^e Supreme Court is the Final Court of Appeal both in 
ci^l and criminal matters against decisions rendered in 
' the United States ultramarine provinces such as Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. / 

Congress, which' was given the power under the Constitu- 
feu *' inferior courts, has established (1) Circuit 

SSti Courts of Appeals ; (2) Circuit Courts ; and (3) District 
co«wr Courts. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals was established in 1891. 
AivMit. To this court, appeals may be brought from Circuit or District 

Courts, with a further right of appeal in some classes of 
cases to the Supreme Court. 

The Circuit Courts are nine in number, and to each of 
these is allotted two or three judges called Circuit Judges, 
and to each court is also.assigned one of the nine Supreme 
Court justices. The judges receive a salary of $7,000 a 
year. The district courts are now a large class, and* in 
1910 were eighty-eight in number. They were established 
originally by the Juiciary Act of 1789. For the purpose of 
* these courts the United States was then divided into 
0 * thirteen districts. A district court judge receives a salary 
of $6,000 a year. In England the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary receive a salary of £6,000 a year, the Master of the 
Rolls £6,000, the Lords Justices of Appeal £5,000, the 
Lord Chief Justice £8,000 and the judges of the High Court 
a salary of £5,000 a year. The majority of County Court 
judges receive salaries of £1,500 a year. 
a3l2.°*r^^ |The claims of private persons against the Federal Govern-* 

« meht are dealt with by a Court of Claims, which consists 
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of a Chief ‘ Justice and four other justices. The Chief 
Jiistice.,receives a salary of 96j600 and the other justices 
I6.000.) 

An appeal lies direct from this court to the Supreme 
Court. 

In 1909 a Court of Customs Appeals was established, m 
T he first Chief Judge appointed was James Smith, Ex- ^ 

Governor-General of the Philippine Islands. It consists 
of five judges. The judges are nominated by the President, 
and their nomination confirmed by the Senate following 
the same rule laid down by the Constitution in the case of 
the justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Federal courts, already mentioned, were established 
for the purpose of dealing with all Federal cases. To ascer- 
tain what is meant by a Federal case, reference must be 
made to section 2 of Article III of the Constitution, which 
declares that “ the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend to all cases arising under this Constitution ; 
the laws of the United States and treaties made or which 
shall be made under their authority ; to all cases afiecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls ; to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a party ; 
to controversies between two or more States ; between a 
State and citizens of another State ; between citizens of 
different States ; between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands under grants of different States ; and 
between a State or the citizens thereof and foreign States, 
citizens, or subjects.” In consequence of an early decision n 

of the Supreme Court that a State could be sued by a 
citizen of another State, ^ the eleventh amendment was 
passed.* 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in certain class 
of cases is termed original. This original jurisdiction 
extends to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 

ministers and consuls, and those to which a State is a party. 

« 

> Chisholm v. Geoi^, 2 Dali. (U.S.) 419. 

• Infra, p. 146. 
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In all other cases the Supreme Court ezerdses appdlate 
jurisdiction both as to law%nd facts, according to the words 
of the Constitution, “ wjth such exceptions and under sudi 
regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

One of the first works of Congress was to provide for the 
' establidiment of the judiciary ; .accordingly, an Act to 
establidi the judicial courts of the United States was passed 
in 1789. 

From a constitutional point of view, its most important 
section, one, that led to the fiercest controversy, was 
section 25.* The power of Congress to pass it was assailed 
by Calhotm and other supporters of State rights, since it 
reduced the State courts to a position of inferiority enabling 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 'exerdse ^ 
appellate jurisdiction over them, whenever their dedsions 
were in favour of the States. * 

The section empowered the Supreme Court to re-examine 
and reverse or affirm by a writ of error any final judgment 
or decree in any suit in the highest court of law or equity 
of a State where the judgment or decree involved the 
question of a validity of a treaty or statute of the United 
States, or an authority exercised by them when the 
decision was against the United States. 

It also empowered the Supreme Court, in the same way, 
to deal with a judgment or decree of the highest State 
court where the validity of a State statute or authority 
exercised under any State was questioned on the 
ground of its being repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, if the decision were in favour of their 
validity. 

It further empowered the Supreme Court to interfere, 
in like manner, when the construction of any clause of the 
Constitution, or of a treaty or statute of or commission 
held under the United States, was involved, or the decision 
was against the title, right, privilege, or exemption specially 
set up or claimed by either party. 

^ Calhoun on Thi ConsHtuHon and Governmmt of ike United Statee^ 
pp. 322-9. 
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In 1816 the Supreme Court Redded in the great con- icartfai 9 . 
. stitutional case of Martin v. Hunter’s Lessees,^ where theLm^* 
authority of Congress to enact this section was in question, 
that Congress had rightfully enacted it, and that the sec- 
tion was supported by the letter of the Constitution. By 
a subsequent series of decisions the Supreme Court has from 
time to time fully explained its meaning and the extent 
of their jurisdiction. They have held that it is not suffident 
that the* construction of a statute of the United States 
should be drawn in question, and that the decision should 
be against the title of the person relying upon the statute. 

It must appear that the title that was set up depended 
upon the statute ; • they have further held that the court 
will not decide a hypothetical question, but only a ques- 
tion which has assumed such a form that the judidal 
power is capable of acting on it, and that this means that 
the power is capable of acting only where the subject 
is submitted to it by a party who asserts his rights in the 
form prescribed by law,* and they have also decided 
that the court has no jurisdiction unless the judgment or 
decree of the State court be a final judgment or decree ; * 
but the fact that one party is a State and the other a 
private citizen of the State is not a grotmd for objecting 
to the jurisdiction.® 

It# has been necessary to refer specially to section 25 
because the Supreme Court based its claim to decide on 
the constitutionality of all laws, and in the last resort all 
questions which involved a conflict between the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and laws and treaties made in 
pursuance thereof on the one side and the Constitution and 
laws of the several States on the other. It may be argued 
that upon a question as the supremacy of the judicial 
department finally to interpret the Constitution, it is imfair 

» 1 Wheat (U.S.), 304. 

Williams v, Norris, 12 Wheat, 117. 

* Osborn v. Bank of the United States, 6 Wheat, 738. 

* Houston V, Moore, 3 Wheat, 433. 

* Cohena v. The State of Virginia, 6 Wheat, 264. 
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to rely upon the decision| oi the judges upholding their 
power. Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States, ^ assumes that such an argument may be 
raised. He quotes from “ The Federalist ” in support of 
the intention of the Framers of the Constitution to constitute 
a court which was ultimately lo decide controversies 
between two jurisdictions — State and National — and also 
from the speeches of Mr. Webster in the Senate in 1830, 
and froija the works of eminent writers. 

. The Cpnstitution declares that the Constitutions and Laws 

'of the United States mad.e in pursuance thereof shall be the 
' supreme law of the land, an 3 ^hing in the constitution or 
‘ laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

" This," said.. Mr. Webster, " is the first great step. 
''By this the supremacy of the Constitution and Laws of the 
United States is declared. The people so will it. No State 
law is to be valid which comes in conflict with the Con- 
stitution or any Law of the United States passed in 
pursuance of it. But who shall decide this qu^tion of 
iinterference ? To whom lies the last appeal ? This the 
" Constitution itself decides also by declaring that the judicial 
power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the United States. These two provisions 
cover the whole groimd. They are, in truth, the ke 3 rstone 
of the Arch. With these it is a Constitution ; wi^out 
them it is a Confederacy.” • 

The supremacy of the Supreme Court, as arbiter of the 
Constitution so declared by its own judgment, supported 
by the pronouncement of “The Federalist,” and by the 
debates in the Conventions which ratified the Constitution 
acquiesced in also for over one hundred years, must now be 
regarded as unquestionable. 

kectdiodi V. Following its declaration of its supremacy as interpreter 
of the Constitution, it decided in 1819 the great Constitu- 
tional case of McCuUoch V. Ma^lwd. (Post, p. 86.) The 

'V’ ' 

/' to 

^ Story's Commettiaries on tk$ Constitution of ths United States, 4th 
edition, p. 2$3. 

* Quoted, Story's Commentaries, 4th edition, p. 292. 
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facts stated were that in 1816 Congress passed an Act to 
incorporate ^e subscribers to the Bank of the United States. 

Under the powers of the Act a branch of the Bank was 
established at Baltimore, in Maryland. In 1818 the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland passed an Act imposing a 
tax on all banks or branches of banks in the State of Mary- 
land which were not chartered by the Legislature of 
Maryland. The highest Judicial Court of Maryland pro- 
nounced in favour of the validity of the State legislation. 

The Supreme Court reversed the State Court’s judgment, 
deciding the following important constitutional points, (1) swiw f oiau 
-that Congress had power to incorporate a bank — ^notwith- 
standing that it was a corporation ; a power to erect 
corporations not having been amongst the enumerated 
powers given to Congress. It was suggested in the Con- 
vention that such a power should be conferred on Congress 
when the discussion took place as to what particular powers 
should be inserted in the Constitution ; but, on debate, the 
proposed clause had been struck out. A particular power 
to establish a national bank was also proposed ; but on its 
being stated that the question of a bank had been the great 
bone of contention between the two parties of the State of 
Pennsylvania from the establishment of its Constitution, 
it was rejected, as was every other special power, except that 
of giving copyrights to authors and patents to inventors, 
the general power of incorporating being whittled down to 
a shred. ^ 

(2) The power of establishing a corporation such as a 
bank was not a distinct sovereign power, but only a 
means of carr 3 dng into effect other powers which were 
sovereign. 

(3) There was nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to exclude incidental or implied powers. 

(4) -If the end be legitimate and within the scope of the 
Constitution, all the means which are appropriate, which 
are •plainly adapted to that end, and which are not 

* Jefferson's Memoirs quoted, Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, 

1787, p. 611. 
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prohibited, may constitutionally be einployed to carry it 
into efiect. 

(5) If a certain means to carry into effect any of the 
powers expressly given by the Constitution to the Govern- 
ment of '^e Union be an appropriate measure not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution, the degree of its necessity is a 
question of legislative discretion and not of judicial 
cognizance. 

(6) Tl\e Act of 1816 to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States was a law made in pursuance of 
the Constitution. 

(7) The Bank of the United States had constitutionally 
a right to establish its branches or offices bf discount and 
deposit within any State. 

(8) The State within which such branch may be estab- 
lished could not, without violating its Constitution, tax that 
.branch. - The Act of the legislature of Maryland was 
therefore unconstitutional and void. 

(9) The State Government had no right to tax any of 
the constitutional means employed by the Government of 
the Union to execute its constitutional powers. 

On carefully examining the various points decided, it will 
be at once recognised that the legislative powers of Congress 
were enormously increased, and the powers of the States 
proportionally diminished by this decision. The 6riginal 
grant of powers to the United States contained certain 
powers which were called Sovereign powers, yet the court 
held that there was nothing to exclude their reading in 
incidental or implied powers as adjuncts to these sovereign 
powers : that is, they said, that although Congress had no 
authority expressly granted to it to establish a national bank 
as a means for carrying into effect the sovereign powers, 
f since the Constitution had expressly conferred on Congress 
the great powers to levy and collect taxes ; to borrow money ; 
to regulate commerce ; to declare and conduct a war ; 
and to raise and support armies, the grant of such pdWers 
implied the ordinary means of executing them. 

Chief Justice Marshall by way of illustration : 


i Thus said 
'^“Raising 
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revenue and appl}dng it to national purposes implied the 
power of conveying money from place to place, as the 
exigencies of the nation r^uired or of emplo3nng the usual 
means of conveyance.” * ) 

The Government, whi^ has a right to do an act, and 
has imposed on it the duty of performing that act, must, 
according to the dictates of reason, be allowed to select the 
means, if they were appropriate and not prohibited. A 
further point was made clear by the Supreme Court that 
they would not question the degree of necessity of any 
measure passed by Congress, since that was a matter 
for political and not for judicial cognizance. The State 
power was restricted by the declaration that it could not 
be exercised on the means employed by the Government of 
the Union. It was said that ” a power to tax involved 
the power to destroy, and the power to destroy mi{^t defeat 
and render useless the power to create.” • ” If the States 
may tax one instrument employed by the Government in 
the execution of its powers, they may tax any and every 
other instrument. They may tax the mail ; they may 
tax the Mint ; they may tax patent rights ; they may 
tax judicial process ; they may tax all the means 
employed by the Government to an excess which would 
defeat all the ends of Government.” • 

Th* Supreme Court in a later case decided that the ques- netcher v. 
tion whether a law was void for reason of its repugnancy *’***’ 
to the Constitution, ought seldom, if ever, to be decided in 
the affirmative, except in a doubtful case. ” There should 
be such an opposition between the Constitution and the 
law that the judge should feel a clear and strong conviction 
of their incompatibility.”* 

In construing the extent of the powers expressly given to Exeiuitvc 
the United States, they decided that whenever the terms in iSSn****™ 
which a power was granted by the Constitution to Congress, "**^’'* 

* McCulloch V. State of Maryland, 4 Wheat, 409. 

^Ibid„ p. 431. 

» M'Culloch V. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 432. 

* Fletcher v. Peck. 6 Crunch 87, 131. 
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or whenever the nature of, the power itself required that it 
should be exercised exclusively by Congress, the subject 
was as completely talcen away from the State Legislatures as 
if they had been expressly forbidden to act on it ; ^ thereby 
asserting their rights to imply powers of prohibition on 
Kto* certain State legislation with the consequent result of 
nullifying State Acts. 

By these decisions and numy others of the highest import- 
ance the Constitution began to assume ^pe and form, 
chiej • The tendfency of the Supreme Court, during the chief justice- 
sjdp of Marshall, was to- decide almost universally in favour 
^f national as against State contentions, with the result that 
on his death in 1835 the Constitution was a wonderful 
working instrument. An American lawyer who lived during 
the years 1801 to 1835, as each new judgment of the Supreme 
Court was given, must have fdt hke a moimtaineer, who 
ascends the heights to see with each fresh step a wid^ng 
landscape imfolded beneath him. Marshall, by common 
repute, was the greatest of American judges ; he aimed at 
making the Constitution an instrument in every way fitted 
for the purpose of National government, and he succeeded 
in his aim. He was, by reason of his peculiar position, more 
than a judge called upon to interpret a written document 
according to the ordinary canons of construction. He was a 
Jaw-'giver. Many of the powers whose existence he declared 
belonged to the National Government were implied powers 
or invented. For example, if the case of the National Bank 
(McCulloch V. Maiyland) is examined critically, it will be 
seen that there was no apparent reason why the State of 
Maryland should not have possessed the power to tax a 
Federal bank. National and State powers of taxation under 
the Constitution were concurrent. Parliamentary and Local 
Taxation in England are exercised upon the same subject- 
matter without proving mutually destructive. A house, for 
instance, may be rated for local purposes, but it will yet 
bear the additional burden of the inhabited house difty, 
which is a Government tax. A power to tax may be a 

^ Sturges V. Crowninihield, 4 Wheat, p. 193, 
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power to destroy ; but common #ense suggests that such a 
power would not be carried to extremes. If it were, it 
would defeat the very objects it was imposed for — the 
raising of revenue. Marshall knew, however, that the 
States probably would d^troy the branches of the National 
Bank by taxation, so great was their hostility towards 
its establishment. Expediency suggested the invention 
of an implied power which had not been expressly pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. Much of the greatness of 
Marshall’s judgments consisted in the reasoning with which 
expediency was clothed. In the doctrine of implied powers 
he was able to draw on the underlying reservation of powen v 
in the Constitution to the whole of the people of the United ’ 
States. If it were not clear whether a power belonged 
either to the National Government or the States, to whom 
should it belong ? If its possession were desirable for the 
National Government, then as the people willed the Con- 
stitution, it was obvious that they meant that the 
Constitution should be made an eflective instrument, and 
the power belonged to the National Government. 

The Constitution had declared that if a power were not 
delegated to the United States nor prohibited by it to the 
States, the power was reserved to the States respectively 
or the people. It was fruitless, therefore, for the States 
to aigue that any particular power was not delegated in 
terms to the United States, and, therefore, was a State 
power. The words of the Constitution were not expressly 
delegated, but delegated, therefore, the powers might be 
powers impliedly delegated. If they were powers impliedly 
delegated, then the implication of a grant to the United 
States might be inferred from the existence of other powers, 
which were expressly granted, amd from the supplementary 
grant of power to the United States to “ carry into execution 
laws which were necessary and proper to any of the powers 
expressly delegated. It has been said that the Constitution ^ j 
oi^the United States has largely been invented ; if this is^ 
true, it perhaps explains the unique position that Marshall 
holds in public estimation as the maker of the Constitution. 
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There is no English judge who has occupied a similar 
position. It has been suggested somewhat disparagingly 
that had the Judicial Committee of the Privy Cotmdl 
construed the American Constitution as they have the 
Canadian Constitution, that the /result would have been 
very different. It is impossible to say that this is a just 
criticism since the Judicial Committee have construed an 
entirely different constitution, and canons applicable to the 
one are not applicable to the other. ^ 

Chief juetioe*. Chief Justic^ Taney succeeded Marshall in 1896, and died 
in 1874. In his hands there was a tendency to restrict the 
national powers: an anti-slavery man, it was his ill- 
fortune to giye the greatest offence by his decision in the 
Dred Scott caseT 

It would be wearisome if it were possible to even mention, 
let alone discuss, all the stately procession of constitutional 
cases that have filled innumerable volumes of American 
Law Reports, and judgments that have elucidated with 
ample detail the principles enunciated by Marshall. Some 
of these cases wiU be found referred to elsewhere. Outside 
its own province the Judiciary will not travel, it confines 
itself strictly to its sphere, and declines to adjudicate on 
political questions. It will not pronounce opinion^ on 
hypothetical cases, but will only decide cases where a 
definite issue has been presented to it by parties in litigation. 
The State courts follow Federal decisions when a Federal 
point arises in a case before them. (The Supreme Court 
and Federal courts likewise follow by judicial comity State 
decisions when a point of State law arises in a Federal case.) 

^ Bryce, The American Commonwealth. New Edition, Vol. I, p. 387. 
See footnote. 



CHAPTER VIII 

POWERS OF LEGISLATION 

The Constitution onl3fconfers upon Congress certain powers Pow«w,<»t 
of legislation. All other powers belong to the State Legis- 
latures. Whether a power belongs to the one or other 
sphere has often proved a difficult question that has led 
to considerable controversy. On the wide field of legisla- 
tion claims have met in opposition ; and the story of the 
development of the American Constitution is, therefore, 
largely made up of the story of disputes peacefully decided 
by the Judiciary. 

Legislation takes the form of Acts of Congress. These Aett oi^ 
are first introduced as Bills, but the distinction that exists in *' 
the British Parliament of Government Bills and private 
Members' Bills is unknown. All Bills are private in this 
sense that they are introduced by private members. A 
distinction, however, does exist, as in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, between public Acts and private Acts. 

When a Bill becomes an Act, the enacting power is solely 
the power of the Legislature. It is thus expressed : " Be ucaisuva 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled." 

The assent of the President is denoted by the words 
" approved,” with the date of his approval. A joint resolu- vm ot 
tion of the two Houses takes the form : “ Resolved by the wtoiotkm. 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled.” 

To render legislation valid, it must be within the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. If its authority is doubtful, 
it can be questioned in the Supreme Court. The burden of 
proof, however, rests upon the party challenging its con- 
stitutionality. The longer it remains unchallenged, the 
greater the presumption of its validity. 

The express powers of legislation conferred upon 
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Congress were not numerous. Still, they have, till recent 
years; on the whole, been sufficient for the purposes 
of the Union, owing in a large measure to the wide 
construction that has been placed upon them. 

With reference to taxation. Congress was declared to 
have tibie power “ to levy and collect taxes, duties, imports, 
arid excises ; to pay the debts and t^ provide for the com- 
mon defence and welfare of the Utiited States ” ; but /' all 
duties, imposts, and excises were required to be imiform 
throughout the United States.” 

The construction of this power led to considerable dis- 
cussioh. It was asked. Were two powers hereby granted or 
one? Did Congress possess a power to levy and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and also possess the 
separate power to provide for the common defence and 
welfare of the United States ; or was the clause to be 
construed as a power granted to Congress »« order to pro- 
vide for the common defence and welfare of the United 
States. The latter construction was adopted, the principal 
reason being that if there were two powers granted to Con- 
gress, they would be so wide as to render any subsequent 
enumeration of powers useless or embarrassing. 

The taxing power is, therefore, considered as Umited to 
objects of common defence or general welfare, and is not 
treated as a general imqualified power that would extend 
to matters wholly extraneous to the common defence and 
welfare. 

The taxing power is, moreover, not exclusive, that is to 
say, it does not exclude the State from taxing, since the 
Constitution contains no clause or sentence which prohibited 
the State from exercising rights of taxation. But the 
States are forbidden to lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports without the consent of Congress, except such as 
are absolutely necessary for executing their inspection laws. 
The restriction impliedly admits that if it were absent the 
States would possess the power which is thus excluded. 
The prohibition contains the further admisaon that as 
to other^ taxes the State power of taxation remains 
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unimpaired. The rule of construction adopted was that a 
negation of one thing was an affirmance of another : in 
legal phraseology, it was termed a negative pregnant. 

It may be said that if both G>ngress and the State legis* Padant and 
latures could tax the same subject-matter, the respective ti^tk». 
powers might be used so as to be mutually destructive, 
since a power to tax fe necessarily a power to destroy. The 
Constitution had not expressly defined the respective limits 
of national and State taxation. The answer given by the 
Supreme Court was that the power from its nature must be 
used judiciously. What object could there be in a taxation 
of mutual destructiveness. Taxation is primarily levied 
for the purpose of revenue ; a tax, therefore, which fails 
in this object is worthless. 

Nevertheless, with respect to taxation in the form of 
Custom dues the primary object avowed is subordinate to 
the political object of protection against foreign competition. 

" Without the possession of a great power of taxation,” nr.storron 
says Dr. Story, " the Constitution would have long since, pcnm. 
like the Confederation, have dwindled down to an empty 
pageant. It would have become an unreal mockery, 
deluding our hopes and exciting our fear. It would have 
flitted before us for a moment with a pale, inefiectual light, 
and then have departed for ever to the land of shadows.” 

The power to levy and collect taxes was qualified by the umitauoa 
now repealed portion of Article 1, which directed that as to 
representation and direct taxes should be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, and by the fourth Clause of section 9 of the 
Constitution, which declared that no capitation or other 
direct tax should be laid, unless in proportion to the Census ; 
the direction as to apportionment led to what is known as the 
rule of apportionment, which applied to the raising of direct ruu o( 
taxation. It might be asked what does the Constitution 
mean by the expression “ direct taxation ” ? The 
imposition of Poll taxes is direct taxation ; so are taxes on 
lands, houses, and other permanent real estate ; ^ many 

* Springer v. The United States. 102, U.S., 586. 
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other taxes might be so ; the test applied is to examine 
whether the tax is capab/e of apportionment among the 
States. The rule adopted was to prevent inequalities and 
preferences of one State over another by Congress. 

Direct taxes on land have not often been resorted to by 
Congress, owing to the difficulties ‘and expense attendant 
upon their collation. I^ost of the Federal taxation is 
indirect, and is raised chiefly by duties of customs and excise. 
At one time it was argued that such duties could be levied 
. legally for' the purposes of revenue only, and not for the 
protection of industries ; . the argument, however, was not 
accepted. It was decided that shoiild any income be 
'derived from the levy, the fact that an incidental protec- 
tion was given -io home industries would not invalidate 
the tax. All taxes, it was said, may be laid with reference 
to their effects upon the prosperity of the people and the 
welfare of the country ; their validity cannot be determined 
by the insignificance of their money returns. The principle 
of non-interference with the political motives that imposed 
taxation has been carried so far that it has been decided 
that a tax was good when the levy resulted in no returns 
whatever. It is now not even competent to assail the 
motives of Congress by showing that the levy was made 
not for revenue purposes, but to annihilate the subject of 
the levy by imposing a burden upon it which it coiild*not 
bear. * 

All taxes, other than direct taxes, such as duties, imposts, 
and excises are subject to the rule of uniformity. The levy 
must be uniform throughout the United States ; but no 
tax or duty may be laid on articles exported from any 
State, and no preference may be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the parts of one State over 
another, and no vessel bound to or from one State must 
be obliged to enter clear or pay duties in another. It 
would seem obvious that a Federal Government could not 
tax otherwise than uniformly without destroying the Union 
by the jealousies engendered by discriminating preferences. 

^ National Bank v. United States 101, U.S. 1. 
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The States, it has already beeg stated (ante, p. 90), have 
no power, except with the consent of Congress, to lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except such as are 
absolutely necessary for executing inspection laws, nor can 
they obtain any advaptage by this limited power given 
them, since the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any State on imports and exports must be for the use 
of the United States Treasury. All State laws that contra- 
vene this rule are subject to the revision and control of 
Congress. 

“Inspection laws ” are laws passed to improve the quality 
of goods either for domestic use or export ; and like laws 
respecting quarantine, health roads, and internal commerce 
are purely within the sphere of State legislation. 

There is a further implied prohibition directed against the 
States, no State by taxation or otherwise may retard or 
impede or in any manner control the operations of Constitu- 
tional laws enacted by Congress for the purpose of carrying 
into execution the powers of the Feder^ Government. A 
similar power has been implied exempting State agencies 
from Federal taxation. 

The borrowing power of the Federal Government comes 
within this rule, and funds raised for national purposes are 
consequently exempted from State taxation. 

Bills for raising revenue must originate in the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as in other Bills. 

No money may be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money must be published from time to time. 

The practice is for the Secretary of the Treasmy to send 
once a year to Congress a report of the national income and 
expenditure, with a statement of the condition of the 
National Debt and an annual letter enclosing the estimates 
Tor the public services. An Act, dated Sept., 1789, estab- 
lished that the Secretary of the Treasmy should make his 
report or give information to the two Chambers in person 
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or by writing. Owing to tlje inherent fear of the Chambers 
of the formation of an aristocratic ministerial group within 
the Chambers, this communication is made not in person 
but in writing. In brief neither the President nor his 
Secretaries, nor any representative of the Executive has 
any representation in the debates of either Chamber. The 
annual letter is what is known in the United Kingdom as 
the budget. Each State Department is required to furnish 
its estimate of expenditure and revenue (if any) for presenta- 
.tion to Congress through the Treasury, but there is no 
single Budget discu^ed as in England, this is apparently 
due to the large local taxing powers of the States. 

' The Secretary’s report is referred to a Committee of 
Ways and Means, which prepares and reports upon the 
requisite Bills for imposing or continuing duties. , The 
President is entitled to examine the estimates, and he is 
also entitled to make reconunendations. 

The propbsed appropriation Bills are brought before the 
House, and the amounts suggested are often increased. 
The Bills are next referred to the Senate, which, in its turn, 
refers them to two committees, one of which deals with 
appropriations and the other with supplies. They are then 
brought before the Senate, which is entitled to amend them. 
Should these amendments be acquiesced in, the BiUs pass 
Congress ; but if not, a Conference Committee of both 
Houses generally arranges a compromise. 

The spending Conunittees and the appropriation Com- 
mittees are different bodies ; consequently, there is no 
relation between the amount proposed to be raised and the 
contemplated expenditure, with the result that a Deficiency 
Bill is often required to make good the grants to meet the 
needs of departments appropriations to which have been 
insufficient. 

One of the' most interesting powers is the Federal power 
over commerce. The power was conferred on Congress by 
the Constitution in the following terms: “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes.” In 1824 this power was 
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* held to be wide enough to cover leg^ation regulating naviga- 
tion. This decision was arrived at by the Supreme Court 
because the Constitution had declared that no preference Rmmb why 
^ould be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another, nor should 
vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter 
dear or pay duties in another. Although not in terms 
expressed, a power to legislate over navigation was hdd to be 
implied. As there were plain inhibitions to the exercise 
of the power in a particular way, it was decided that this 
was proof that those who made the exceptions and pre- 
scribed these inhibitions understood the power to which 
they applied as being granted.^ 

Commerce is more than traffic : it is intercourse. The Natan ei 
word is apt to describa the commercial intercourse between 
nations and parts of nations in all its branches, and is 
regulated by prescribing rules for canying on that 
intercourse. 

The power of Congress to legislate on conunerce com- Bateat ot 
prehends navigation within the limits of every State in the 
Union, so far as that navigation may be in any manner 
connected with foreign nations, or among the several States, 
or with the Indian tribes. 

It was not decided that a State was exduded from the wi»n st«t> 
exercise of a similar power, but any right a State might omrarwt 
possess was held lost when Federal legislation deadt with 
the same subject-matter. In 1851 the Supreme Court 
decided that the commercial power was partly exclusive 
and partly concurrent, that is to say, in matters admitting of 
uniformity of regulation and requiring national action, the 
commercM power was exclusive, but that in many local 
matters that admitted of a variety of treatment the 
concurrent action of the States was admissible. * 

In 1872 it was decided that a State tax on freight trans- Tax oa Mcht 
ported from State to State was bad, since freight was the 
reward for the transportation of the subjects of conunerce, *“ *‘***’ 

> Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1. 188-191. Ibid., 196-197. 

' Cooley V. Port Wardens, 12 How, 299. 
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whethOT by land or w^ter, and 'was a constituent of 
commerce ; ^ the pow^: 'was, therefore, a Federal power. 

The commerce power was not confined to the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce, as th^ were known and used when the 
Constitution was adopted : *' It )ceeps pace with the pro- 
gress of the country, and adapts itself to the new develop- 
ments of times and circumstances. It extended from the 
horse 'with its rider to the stage-coach, from the $ailing 
vessel, to the steamboat, from the coach and the steamboat 
to the. railroad, and from the railroad to the telegraph, 
as these new agencies, are successfully brought into use 
to meet the demands of increasing populations and 
wealth."* 

Congress tmder its commerce power may forbid contracts 
and combinations between private individuals in restraint 
of trade. * Legislation against trusts is an instance. The 
law, however, can be evaded. {Post, p. 105.) 

The commerce power entitles Congress to authorise per- 
sons to construct railroads across the States and territories 
of the Union.* It is so 'wide and important that it has 
been " employed for the purpose of revenue : sometimes 
for the purpose of prohibition, sometimes for the purpose 
of retaliation and commercial reciprocity ; sometimes to 
lay embargoes ; sometimes to encourage domestic naviga- 
tion, and the shipping and the mercantile interest, by 
bounties, by discriminating duties and by special prefer- 
ences and pri'vileges ; and sometimes to regulate intercourse 
with a view to mere political objects, such as to repel 
aggressors, increase the pressure of war, or vindicate the 
rights of neutral sovereignty. • 

Under and by 'virtue of the conunerce power, an Inter- 
State Commerce Commission Court was established in 1887. 
The Act establishing it has been amended on several 

* The Reading Railroad Co. v. Pennsylvania, 15 IVall (U.S.), 232. 

* Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 96, U.S. 

1 (1877). * 

* Addystone Pipe and Steel Co. v. United States, 175, U.S., 211, 

* California v. Central Pacific RaUway Co., 127, U.S., 1. 

f Story's Commtntarus, p. 1061. 
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occasions. No power to establjph such a court had been 
given by the Constitution. 

This court is an administrative body, to supervise the 
execution and prevent the violation of laws relating to 
inter-State and foreign commerce. It can investigate and 
prosecute, but cannot adjudicate. The court has never 
exercised its authority to fix passenger or freight rates. 

It can refuse to allow rates to be advanced, but cannot say 
what rates shall be. 

A power was given to Congress to establish an uniform Na^uraiiMtioii 
rule of naturalisation and uniform laws on the subject of banimnnor. 
bankruptcy. Naturalisation is, by its terms, an exclusive 
power ; but since the rule must be uniform, although the 
States individually have a concurrent authority, they 
cannot "exercise their jurisdiction to contravene the rules 
laid down by Congress. A State cannot exclude a citizen 
who has been adopted by the United States but they can 
adopt him upon easier terms than those imposed by Con- 
gress. ^ The bankruptcy power is not exclusive.* The 
several States have power to legislate on the subjects of 
bankrupt and insolvent laws, subject, however, to the 
authority conferred upon Congress to adopt an uniform 
system of bankruptcy. When Congress exercises such an 
authority, however, it is paramount, and State legislation 
in conflict must give way. 

An historical distinction exists between bankruptcy and Diitinctioo 
insolvency laws. The former were passed for the pro- bSSEuptcy 
tection of creditors against insolvent and fraudulent traders ; iwoivency. 
the latter for the protection of ordinary private debtors — 
poor and distressed, but honest. 

Congress has power to coin money, regulate the value coin«fe, 
thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights wSSS'iSf* 
and measures. It possesses under this power, as well as 
under the commerce power, authority to legislate for the 
pimishment of persons bringing coimterfeit coin into the 
• 

» Collett V. Collett, 2 DalL, 294. 

* Tua V. Carriere, 117, U.s. 201. Stuiges v. Crowninshields, 4 'Wheat, 

122 . 
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United States with the ^tention of passing it, and to 
punish persons for passing, altering, publishing, or selling 
such false or counterfeit coin.* 

It also possesses power to legislate for the ofience of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States. 

Power of Congress over the postal service was conferred 
in the following terms : “ The Congress shall have power 

to establish post offices and post roads.” 
rnMiorvie*, The powernf Congress over the postal service may be 
poww. classed with, but not uhder, the power to regulate com- 
‘ merce and Foreign Nations and among the several States 
because the -power extends to postal communications 
'■ within a single State, as well as among the States. Con> 
gress has claimed the power to establish a government 
monopoly of the postal business over all government 
postal routes ; and since every route may be declared a 
government postal route, the monopoly is complete at 
the option of Congress. Under this power all mail opera- 
tions are regulated, postmasters appointed and their 
duties prescribed, mail contracts made, and carriers of 
mails regulated.* Congress can completely regulate the 
postal service, etc. ; but if any matters are excluded Congress 
cannot forbid their transportation by other means so as to 
interfere with the freedom of the powers.® * 

^ *“ From the postal power has been inferred the right to 

mSf * carry the mail and to pimish those who rob it. 

Congress has power " to promote the progress of science 
and Art?* and useful arts by securing for a limited time to authors and 

juudary. invcntors the exclusive right to their respective writings 

and discoveries ” ; to constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court. The latter power has been exercised in the 
creation of inferior tribunals. The nature of these was 
dealt with when the judicial S 3 retem of the United States 
was explained. [Ante, p. 77.) 

* The United States v. Mhtigold, 9 How, 560. 

* Sturtevants v. City of Alton 3« ATLean, 393. 

* Eft parts Jackson, 96, U.S., 727. 
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A series of important powers fbllow in the enumeration nnd» ud 
of the powers of Congress in the Constitution. A power was uw uch m« 
given to define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and offences against the law of nations. 

The power seems closely allied to the commerce power : 

“ The ‘ high seas ’ may be taken to mean that part of the M«*iiin« 
ocean which washes the sea coast, and is without the body “**■ 
of any county according to the common law ; and so far 
as re^U'ds foreign nations, any waters on their sea coasts 
below land water-mark.”' 

A power was also granted to declare war, grant letters of poyr t o^ 
marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water. This power has been exercised in 
authorising general hostilities, as in the war with Great 
Britain in 1812, when Congress passed an Act that “ war be 
and hereby is declared to exist between the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the dependencies thereof, 
and the United States of America and their territories.” 

The power is an exclusively Federal one, since the States were suvn of 
prohibited from engaging in war unless actually invaded, or 
in such imminent danger as would not brook of delay. 

The States are also forbidden from granting letters of 
marque. 

Incidental to the power of declaring war is the comple- to 
menta^y power to raise and support armies. The power is 
unlimited, and necessarily so, since it is impossible to foresee 
what the national requirements would be should war exist. 

A limitation in practice does occur, since there can be no 
appropriation of money for the raising and support of 
armies for a longer term than two years. 

In England, Parliament, by the Bill of Rights in 1688, The aii 
prohibited the keeping of standing armies in the Kingdom *^**'’‘*‘ 
without the consent of Parliament ; an annual appropria- 
tion has since been requisite instead of the biennial appro- 
priation that Congress has been empowered to make. In 
practice, however, Congress makes an appropriation only 
for the current year. 

' Storjr. ConstUuHon of tk$ Vnitsd SMts, 5 Ed., Vol. 2. pp. 8»-90. 
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<!«“««*?**<«• The question whether tiie United States Army would be 
raised by conscription was formerly doubted. Conscrip- 
tion, however, became imperative during the war of seces- 
sion, and was resorted to by the Southern States as well as 
by the Northern, and the power may be considered to exist. 
Under the war power. President Lincoln proclaimed the 
freedom of the slaves in States held by the Confederacy, 
and subsequently the proclamation was held to be a valid 
executive Act;' so was the appointment of a provisional 
. Goveniinrat. Government 'over an insurgent State, and the establish- 
ment of courts by military authority within insurrectionary 
districts' occupied by the Army — 

/ “ The po^<'er to provide and maintain a Navy is a most 

important one,” and its necessity might have been imagined 
to have been readily admitted at the time of the framing 
of the Constitution. The Southern States, however, were 
lukewarm, and its advantages were not so apparent as they 
were to the seaboard States. A Navy promised to be a 
burden without adequate compensating benefits. Black- 
stone said : “ The Royal Navy of England hath ever been 

its greatest defence and ornament. It is its ancient and 
natural strength ; the floating bulwark of the island ; an 
Army, from which, however, strong and powerful, no danger 
can be appprehended from hberty.” The gallantry of the 
United States seamen in the naval war with Great Britain 
justified the Navy in the eyes of many who had protested 
against this grant of power. At the present moment they 
are few who would be found to object to its existence. 

^7 <nd A power to make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces seems consequential upon the 
former grants of power to make war, raise armies, and 
provide and maintain a Navy. The power is an exclu- 
sive one ; with that jealous regard that the Constitution 
has of the freedom of the individual it is not one that the 
people of the United States would have left to the executive, 
and Invuloai. liie duty of common defence which may involve “the 

1 Slaboch V. Cushman 12 Fla, 272 ; Texas v. White 7 Wall, 200. 
Mechanics* Bank v. Union Bank, 22, Wall. 276. 
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putting down of insurrections smd repelling invasions was 
recognised in the grant of an express power “ to provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, also in the grant 
of a power to provide for organising, arming, disciplining 
the Militia and for governing such part of them as 
might be employed in the service of the States ; reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of officers and 
the authority of training the Militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress." These powers were far in 
advance of those that had been given to the United States 
in Congress under the Confederation. The inadequacy of 
the powers then conferred must have been present to the 
minds of the leading American statesmen during the 
meetings of the Convention. 

The grant of the power, however, led to strong objections 
on behalf of the States. 

The power of judging whether an exigency exists requiring pmurat 
the calling out of the Militia is vested by statute in the «dinu>y. 
President.^ Whether it always vested in him was at one 
time a matter of controversy. Two of the State Governors 
in 1794 contended that the Governors of States to whom 
the President issued orders for the calUng forth of the 
Mihtia had a right to judge for themselves of the necessity. 

A,judgment of the Supreme Court settled the matter by 
deciding that the President was the sole judge of the neces- 
sity, and his judgment was binding upon all persons. The 
nature of the power and its objects requiring action upon 
emergencies justified the Act of Congress.* 

The President, it has already been stated, is only com- PMiduit 
mander-in-chief of the Militia when it is in actual service. 

The power of Congress to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over the seat of Government and other ceded places will cowmamt. 
be found dealt with elsewhere. (Post, p. 118.) 

The remaining power of Congress enables it to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ^ 

> Act oi 1795, Ch. 101. 

* Luther v. Borden, 7 How, 1. 
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execution the foregoing powers, and al^ other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the*tk>vernment of the United States 
or in any department or officer thereof. 

says of this power: “Few powers of tiie 
tt pome. Government were at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution assailed with more sevbre invective and more 
declamatory intemperance than this. And it has ever 
since been made a theme of constant attack and extrava- 
gant jealousy. Yet it is difficult to perceive the grounds 
upon which it can be maintained or the logic by which it 
can be reasdned out. . It is only declaratory of a truth 
which would have resulted by necessary and unavoidable 
implication from the very act of establishing a national 
Government and vesting it with certain powers. What is 
a power but the ability or faculty of doing a thing ? What 
is the ability to do a thing but the power of employing 
the means necessary to its execution ? What is a legislative 
power but the power of making laws ? What is the power, 
for instance, of lev 5 nng and collecting taxes but a legis- 
lative power or a power to make laws to levy and collect 
taxes ? What are the proper means of executing such a 
power but necessary and proper laws ? In truth, the con- 
stitutional operation of the Government would be precisely 
the same if the clause were obliterated, as if it were repeated 
in every article.” * 

kbiniof of The meaning of the words “ necessary and proper ” have 
ud pfopw." been the subject of much debate, if they do not enlarge, 
they do not restrain the powers of Congress or impair ^e 
right of the Legislature to exercise its best judgment in the 
selection of measures to carry into execution the constitu- 
tional powers of the National Government. “ Let the end be 
legitimate ; let it be within the scope of the Constitution ; and 
aU means are appropriate which are plainly adapted to that 
end, and which are not prohibited but are consistent with the 
letter of the spirit of the instrument, are constitutional.” • 

W 

^ Story on The ConsHtuHon of the United States, 5 th edition, chapter 
xxiv, p, 137. 

• M’Culloch V, Maryland, 4 Wheat, 428. 
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Incidental and necessary powers are powers which must 
be implied from one or the other*of the enumerated powers. 

Thus the power to establish a national bank (since acotpontiou. 
bank is a corporation) can only be deduced from a power 
to create a corporation. No such power was expressly 
given by the Constitutidn ; yet such a power was held to 
be implied ; a power to erect a corporation was not given 
by the Constitution, but it was said a corporation is but a 
means to an end, and the power to erect it is or may be 
an implied and incidental power. 

“ A corporation is never the end for which other powers 
are exercised, but a means by which other objects are 
accomplished. No contributions are made to charity for 
the sake of an incorporation, but a corporation is created 
to administer the charity. No seminary of learning is 
instituted in order to be incorporated, but the corporate 
character is conferred to subserve the purposes of education. 

No city was ever built with the sole object of being incor- 
porated ; but it is incorporated as affording the best means 
of being well governed. So a mercantile company is formed 
with a certain capital for carrying on a particular branch 
of business. Here the business to be prosecuted is the end ; 
the association, in order to form the requisite capital, is the 
primary means. If an incorporation is added to the associa- 
tion, it only gives a new quality, an artificial capacity which 
enables it to prosecute the business with more conveni- 
ence and safety. In truth, the power of creating a corpora- 
tion is never used for its own sake, but for the purpose of 
effecting something else. So that there is not a shadow 
of reason to say that it may not pass as an incident to 
powers expressly given as a mode of executing them."* 

The power to establish a national bank was held to be KatioDai 
deducible from the great powers of collecting taxes, bor- 
rowing money, regulating trade between the States, and 
raising the naval and military forces. 

• Under the implied powers, alleged to be incidental to the LodSu«?'’ 

^ M'CuUoch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, 411 ; Hamilton on Bank, 

1 Hamilton's Works, pp. 152, 153. 
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National sovereignty, Ix^uisiana was acquired in 1803, 
since the action is part of the implied power of every 
sovereign State of acquiring territory by conquest or by 
purchase. No specific power was given by the Constitution, 
for none was needed. 

To all the express powers of Congress the fullest meamings 
are given : they are what are known as plenary powers. 
Once an implied power is recognised as existing, the. same 
, rule of construction is adopted. 

There 'are ^certain prohibitions and limitations on the 
powers of Congress. These have already been referred to. ^ 
UfUatiao.^ The enumeration of the main powers of Congress might 
lead to the belief that legislation could only be carried out 
within a narrotv sphere, but the contrary has been the case. 

. Each year since the establishment of Congress there has been 
a steady output of legislation. In fact, the appetite for 
legislation has been insatiable. Innumerable Bills, how- 
ever, that have been introduced have never proceeded 
further than the stage of discussion ; they have been 
dropped, or if they have passed Congress the President’s 
veto has been exercised to destroy them. The curse of 
over-legislation has not been felt since the national checks 
of the Constitution have prevented it. 
ctiudunon In Weighing the powers of the National Government, 
some criticism as to their suf&ciency is permissible. In 
recent years further powers have been asked for. Power 
over Companies, for instance. Every State must give full 
^pnr faith and credit to the laws of another State. Should a 
company be incorporated in one State, it may carry on 
business in another where company laws are entirely 
different. A company in one State may be prohibited from 
canying on business unless its capital is fully subscribed, 
whilst another State may allow a company incorporated 
under its laws to carry on business with little or no capital. 
A company in the latter State is permitted to carry on 
business in the State whose State laws deny a like power 
to companies incorporated under its laws. It is extremely 
‘ Ant«, p. 83. 
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difficult for investoxB rinder these circumstances to ascer- 
tain the solvency or responsibilitjf of a joint-stock company. 

Again, in some States, shares of a company are taxable, 
but in others they are not. Some States insist that a local 
office shall be kept by foreign companies, and also an agent 
authorised to accept legsCl process. In other States no such 
law exists, consequently a person beginning an action against 
a company is often driven to the expense of suing in the 
State where the company is incorporated. Similar 
difficulties, however, have arisen in Canada. 

The power to deal with combinations and trusts iscoy^^ 
another instance in which some may think that the Federal 
power is insufficient. There is legislation directed against 
trusts, but it is not completely effective. The Supreme 
Court have decided that manufacturing is not commerce. 
Consequently, it has been possible to establish combinations 
by rival manufacturing companies carrying on business in 
different States to agree not to sell in other States where 
their rivals carry on business. A manufacturing firm in 
Pennsylvania, for instance, may agree not to sell its manu- 
factures in New Jersey, in consideration of a manufacturing 
company in New Jersey agreeing not to sell like manufac- 
tures in Pennsylvania. The State power in both cases 
is powerless to prevent such a combination. The States 
in Ijpth cases are helpless against a complete monopoly. 

The States cannot interfere, because the matter is one of 
inter-State commerce and outside their jurisdiction; the 
Federal Government is powerless also. The Sherman Act 
would only be partially effective to meet such a case. 

There are many other instances of a minor character 
where it might be urged that it would be advantageous to 
increase the national powers or create greater uniformity 
in State laws. 




Dr. Stor/s 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE STATES 

Prior to the Declaration of Independence none of the colo- 
nies were strictly sovereign States in the sense in which the 
term sovereign is applied to States. It has been already 
stated . that they were all originally settled under and 
subject to thfe British Crown. Their powers and authorities 
were derived from and limited by their charters and by 
l^slatiOn of the British Parliament, which' controlled their 
legislation by prohibiting them from making laws repugnant 
or contrary to those of England. “They could make no 
treaty, declare no war, send no ambassadors, regulate no 
intercourse or commerce, nor in other shape act as sovereigns 
in the negotiations usual between independent states. In 
respect to each other they stood in the common relation of 
British subjects ; the legislation of neither could be con- 
trolled by any other, but there was a common subjection 
to the British Crown.” ^ 

If the Colonies were in any sense sovereign it was because 
they exercised within a circumscribed orbit some of the 
usual powers of sovereignty. , 

The Declaration of Independence was the United Act 
of all the Colonies, not done by the States’ Governments, 
nor by persons chosen by them, but was emphatically the 
Act of the whole people of the United Colonies by the 
instrumentality of their representatives chosen for that 
among other purposes.”* 

Dr. Story considered that the States at no time were 
sovereign in the full sense in which sovereignty may be used 
as applied to States. Since even prior to the Artides of 
Confederation, which were not signed imtil 1778, and not 

C » 

^ Story on The ConsHMion of the United States, 5th edition, Vol. I 
pp. 115, 3. 

* 2 DaU, 476, 471. 
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ratified so si to bind all the States until 1781,Congre^ had 
assumed the exercise of some ot the highest functions of 
sover^gnty; they had organised the national defence, 
raised an army, borrowed money and authorised the 
captures and condemnation of prizes in prize courts. 

The people of each State framed its constitution and, like 
the national Constitution, each State constitution is para- people. ‘ 
moimt over its executive, l^islative, and judicial power. y 
Nearly all the State constitutions declare “ that the people 
ordain and establish it," and where this language is not 
used it may be considered as implied. 

The Constitution is the fundamental law and basis of coMtiti^^ 
government of the State, and has been defined as “ that body uw. 
of rules and maxims with which the powers of sovereignty 
are habitually exercised.”^ 

When the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
thirteen separate State constitutions existed. Each State 
was in the exercise of all its powers of government. 

Besides the fundamental law of the Constitution, each tiw oooudod 
State possessed its common law, which it had transplanted 
from England. 

" It was the peculiar excellence of the common law of ExceUeno* 
England," says Judge Cooley, " that it recognised the worth, uwoT^ 
and sought especially to protect the rights and privileges 
of tt^p individual man. Its maxims were those of a sturdy 
and independent race accustomed to an unusual degree to 
freedom of thought and action, and to a share in the admin- 
istration of public affairs ; and arbitrary power and 
uncontrolled authority were not recognised in its principles. 

Awe surrounded and majesty clothed the King, but the 
humblest subject might shut the door of his cottage against 
him, and defend from intrusion that privacy which was as 
sacred as the kingly prerogatives."* 

All the English conunon law, however, was not adopted, how ut 
The colonists brought with them only that portion appli- 
c^le to their condition. It could not be expected that 

^ Cooley, ConsHtuHonal LimitMions, 6th edition, p. 4. 

• IM., p. 33. 
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men, many of whom had fled to escape, the hardship of laws 
which their conscience di^ not approve ^ould adopt it all. 
A portion they discarded and instead enacted laws not con- 
trary to the laws aflecting the general rights of Englishmen, 
but suitable to their condition. When the colonists became 
independent, ** the laws which governed them consisted first 
of the common law of England, so far as they had tacitly 
adopted it as suited to their ccaidition ; second, of the 
stiitutes of England or Great Britain, amendatory of the 
*• common law which they had in like manner adopted ; and 
third, of the bolbnial statutes. The first and second con- 
stituted the American common law, and by this in great 
part are' rights adjudged and wrongs redressed in the 
American States to this day.” ^ 

The States possess full power to alter their Constitutions. 
A State Constitution, therefore, can .be amended in one of 
two ways, either by the people since it was originally framed 
by them, dr in the mode prescribed by the States' Constitution 
itself. Since it is impossible for all the people to meet and 
make amendments, amendments must be prepared and 
considered by some body of representatives chosen for the 
purpose. Unless such a body is specially clothed with the 
power it cannot take definitive action without submitting 
the amendment or revisions to the people : “ The constitu- 
tional convention or conventions elected to make amend- 
ments is the representative of sovereignty only in a very 
qualified sense, and for the specific purpose and with the 
restricted authority to put in proper form the questions of 
amendment upon which the people are to pass judgment ; 
the changes from the fundamental laws of the States must 
be enacted by the people themselves. . . .” 

The distinction between the Government of the United 
Kp T States and that of the States may be stated as follows : 
oovKonJU -The Government of the United States is one of enumerated 
'*‘^^wers ; the national Constitution is the instrument 
'which specifies them and in which authority should cbe 
found for the exercise of any power which the National 
^ Ccx)ley, Constitutional Limitations, 6th edition, p. 37. 
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Government assumes to possess.. In this respect it differs 
from the Constitutions of the several States which are not 
grants of power to the States, but which themselves appor- 
tion and impose restriction upon the powers which the 
States inherently posses%. 

The Constitutions of the States are of various kinds, but 
all now contain provisions for their amendment. The 
power, however, of amendment is limited by the National 
Constitution in some particulars, {fo State may abolish the 
republican form of government. “ As long as existing repub- 
lican forms are continued by the States they are guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. Whenever the States may 
choose to substitute other republican forms they have a 
right to do so and claim the Federal guaranty for the 
latter. The only restriction imposed on them is that 
they shall not exchange republican for anti-republican 
constitutions.” ^ 

No State may provide titles of nobility, and there are 
additional limitations. 

Subject, however, to the foregoing principles and limita- 
tions, each State must judge for itself what its constitution 
is to be and how the powers of government are to be 
apportioned. 

In the original Constitutions of the thirteen States, 
although a triple division of the powers of Government 
was regarded as an axiomatic principle to be followed, the 
several departments of power were not kept absolutely 
distinct. 

“New Hampshire,” said Madison in “The Federalist,” 
“ whose constitution was the last formed, declared that the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary powers ought to be 
kept as separate from and independent of each other as the 
nature of free government will admit.” Her constitution 
mixed these departments in many respects. 

To prevent an encroachment on any of the separate 
bl'anches of her Government, Pennsylvania created a Council 
of Censors, who first assembled in the years 1783-1784. It 

* *• The Federalist.” No. xUii. 
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Camca a< was part of a Censor’s duty to enquire whether the Constitu- 
tion had been jnreserved inviolate in every part, particularly 
whether the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment had performed their' duty as guardians of the people 
or assumed to themselves or exercised other or greater powers 
than they -were entitled to by the Constitution. 

Article III of .the Constitution of Oregon 1859 declared 
that the powers of her Government should be divided into 
three separate departments : the legislative, the executive 
‘.(including Ithe iidministrative), and the judicial, and that no 
person changed with official duties under one of these 
, departments should exercise any of the functions of another 
except as in the constitution expressly provided. ^ 
coMtitoaoD . Of a similar nature was the Constitution of Wyoming, 1889. 

*■ In all the States it was accepted as axiomatic that every 
step should be taken to prevent a t 3 n"annical concentration 
of all the powers in one hand. 

A declaration of rights for the protection of individual 
minorities is also another feature of a State Constitution, 
of The sixth Article of the State of Dakota affords an illus- 
tration of this. It is entitled “ Bill of Rights.” It states 
that all men are bom equally free and independent and have 
certain inherent rights among which are those of enjoying 
and defending life and liberty, of acquiring and protecting 
property, and the pursuit of happiness. To secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. In support of 
this declaration, some provisions are enumerated similar to 
those contained in the United States’ Constitution, with addi- 
tional provisions such as that "no person shall be imprisoned 
for debt arising out of or founded upon a contract.” 

A moral note is sounded in the declaration that the 
blessings of a free government can only be maintained by 
a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, fm- 
gality , and virtue and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. • *' 

* Hill’s AHnoMtd Laws of Oregon, Vol. I, p. 86. 

* Annotated South Dahota Statutes, Vol. I (1889). 
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* All the States possess the anipl|st powers of legislation 
within the limits of their constitutions, and subject only to 
the prohibition and limitations of the G)nstitution of the 
United States. Whether, however, a particular State Act is 
justified under the States’^ Constitution is often so moot a 
question as to be necessarily left to the discretion of the « 

particular branch which executes it, unless however, the 
Act whether of a legislative or executive character, be 
subsequently questioned before the State Supreme Court 
it cannot be controverted. 

In construing a State Constitution, the judges have co wy ioo 
declared that the construction must be uniform. The comtitution. 
intention of the people in adopting it must be given effect to, ' 
and the whole instrument examined. In carr3dng out 
general grants of powers, all implied powers which are 
necessary to give full effect to the power must be inferred, but 
the implied powers must be necessary and not conjectural. 

Another rule of construction is that the English common ^ 
law must be kept in view ; although English decisions since ”* 
the Revolution are sometimes referred to, and some weight 
attached to them, they are considered as of less importance 
than decisions prior to the Revolution. These are direct 
authorities. 

Some few of the States have endeavoured to solve their optaton* oi 
doubts»as to the constitutionality of their Acts, whether of I^SStufioiiii 
a legislative or executive nature, by obtaining beforehand ‘*****' 
an opinion from their judges. In Maine, New Hampshire, biiiim, n«« 
and Massachusetts, the judges of the Supreme Court wereum^ntta. 
required when called upon by the Governor in Council or 
either House of the Legislature to give their opinions upon 
important questions of law and upon solemn occasions. 

In Florida the Governor may require an opinion upon ?!<*«•. 
any question affecting his executive powers and duties, 
but a duty with reference to a bill before it becomes an Act 
has not been deemed to be such an executive duty. 

Ilk Massachusetts the judges decline to express an opinion KuMdnMttai. 
upon the proper construction of any existing Act which 
may be amended. 
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The Constitution prodded certain checks or limitations ' 
on a State’s inherent power. No State was permitted to 
enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, or grant 
letteia of marque and reprisal. The prohibition was ren- 
dered necessary, since these powers had been conferred 
* upon the National Government.*' 

The States were forbidden to coin money ; for the power 
had been granted to Congress. It was desired to procure 
uniformity of coinage through the States. Coinage was 
* a sovereign power, and likely to be abused if concurrently 
* . exercised. ' • 

. ^ The States were forbidden to emit bills of credit. In 

referring to this .prohibition, “ The Federalist ” said : “ It 
• , must give pleasure to every citizen in proportion to his love 

of justice and his knowledge of the true springs of public 
prosperity. The loss which America has sustained since 
the peace from the pestilent effects of paper money on 
the nece^ary confidence between man and man ; on the 
necessary confidence in the pubUc councils ; on the indus- 
tries and morals of the people, and on the character of 
republican government constitutes an enormous debt 
against the States chargeable with this unadvised mea- 
sure which must long remain unsatisfied, or rather an 
accumulation of guilt which can be expiated not otherwise 
than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice ,pf the 
power which has been the instrument of it.” ^ 

CAwtetaf The United States passed through two crises, one during 
yvu. the War, and one after the Peace of 1783. During the War 
Congress issued an enormous quantity of bills of credit, 
proposing to redeem them on receipt of the amounts due 
to them from the receipt of the taxes they had requisitioned 
on the States. But the States made little or no response, 
and ultimately the bills became practically valueless. 

Bills of credit were generally understood to mean paper 
redeemable at a future day, which was intended to circulate 
through the community for its ordinary purposes as mosiey. 
The object of the prohibition was not to prohibit the thing 
» " The Fedendiet," No. xUv. 
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when it bote a particular name, J)ut to prohibit the thing 
whatever form or name it might assume. 

During the Civil War Congress had issued a large queintity Paper 
of Treasury notes, which Acts of Congress declared 
be legal tender for all f ubhc and private debts, except 
duties on imports and interest on the public debt. The 
validity of these Acts of Congress was questioned ; they 
were at first held to be valid by the Supreme Court by a 
majority of one as to debts incurred after the passing of the 
Acts, but not as to debts contracted before their passage. 

A year later the decision of the Supreme Court on the latter 
point was overruled by its subsequent judgment by a 
majority of one. The result, however, was only arrived at 
by the appointment of two additional judges. The con- 
stitutionality of the power to make paper money a legal 
tender in times of peace as well as during a war was upheld 
in a later decision. 

Whilst the National Government can make paper money st»te. 
a legal tender, the States cannot.^ They are expressly £Sn makinf. 
prohibited from making anything but gold and silver coin 
a valid discharge in payment of debts. * 

The prohibition on the State was instituted to create Reaion of 

. r .1 j j 1 prohibition 

one uniform standard of value. of bius of 

The States, like the National Government, were prohibited ex post facto 
from passing bills of attainder and ex post facto laws. They 
were also forbidden to pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. 

The Federalist " says, in commending this prohibition, Laws 
that " the sober people of America were weary of the flue- thJ*Sfigltion 
tuating policy which had directed public councils. They*^ contracts, 
had seen with regret and indignation that sudden changes 
and legislative interferences in cases affecting personal rights 
became jobs in the hands of enterprising and influential 
speculators and snares to the more industrious and less 
informed part of the community. They had seen, too, that 
on^ legislative interference is but the first link in a long 

^ Craig V. The State of Missouri, 4 Peter, Sup. Court. Rep., 410. 

* Juilliard v. Greenman, 110 U.S. 421. 

8— (axaj) 
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chain of repetitions ev^ subsequent interference being 
naturally provoked by the effects of the preceding. * 

Much discussion has taken place as to the meaning to be 
attached to the expression contract. The Courts have 
decided that it indues execute4 and executory curntracts, 
whether express or implied. What is an obligation of a 
contract but the means provided by law by which the 
parties can be obliged to perform it ? Hence a law lessening 
the effectiveness of these means impairs the obligation of 
the contract.^ 

•tattuMM ot A law, for instance, which deprived a municipal corpora- 
tion of the power to levy taxes and so pay its debts would 
impair the obligation of the contract. So also would a law 
which deprived" a mortgagee of a right to possession imder 
a mortgage until after foreclosure, since he would be deprived 
of his tight to the rents and profits, which are a valuable 
portion of the right secured by the contract and further he 
would be compelled to incur the additional expense of fore- 
closure before obtaiining possession. Inntunerable cases 
have been decided on this clause of the Constitution, and 
they have ramified in unexpected directions. 
mrtBwiith The leading case is Dartmouth College v. Woodward,* 
which decided that a Government had no power to revoke 
a grant even of its own funds which it had given to a private 
person or corporation for speciad uses, nor could ii recall 
its own endowments granted to a hospital or college or dty 
or town for the use of such corporation. 

Efleotof Municipal corporations are much affected by this pro- 
Smm te^ai hibition in the Constitution. Whilst the State creating 
oocpontioot. Qf pohtical rights, since it would 

be an unsoimd and even absurd proposition that political 
power conferred by a legislature shotdd become a vested 
right in any individual or body of men as against the 
Government, the Legislature has no power except through 
the judiciary to ascertain the validity of a grant, enforce its 
proper uses, suppress frauds, and when the uses are charitable 

‘ " The Federalist,” No. xUv. 

* 4 Wheat, 518. 
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secure their n^ular administratioiv through the means of 
equitable tribunals in cases where there would otherwise 
be a failure of justice. Public corporations, therefore, which 
exist only for public purposes may be changed by the 
Legislature, or they may b^ enlarged or restrained, but the 
property held by them must still be secured for the use of 
those for whom and at whose expense it was purchased. 

Marriage is not a contract within the meaning of this 
clause,* otherwise a State Legislature would have had no 
authority to declare a marriage void or to award a divorce. 

A further prohibition in the Constitution forbids a State 
la 3 nng any duty on commerce, keeping troops, or ships of 
war in time of peace, entering into any agreement or compact 
with another State or with a foreign power, or engaging in 
war unless actually invaded or in such imminent danger as 
would not admit of delay. The necessity of prohibiting the 
States from levying tonnage duties was obvious. The con- 
cession of such a power to the States woiild have led to 
diversities of regulations, and induced the States to enter 
into a warfare with each other, embittering the harmony 
so essential to the Union. How likely the States were to 
take umbrage at any discrimination was seen during the 
existence of the tariff laws of 1828, when it was said that the 
cotton industry was injuriously affected in the South by 
the action of Congress. South Carolina was so incensed 
at the “ tariff of abominations,” as it was called, that 
her State Convention passed a nullification ordinance, 
threatening to secede. 

In 1833, however, Henry Clay, the great pacifier, introduced 
a Compromise Bill which brought about peace. If an 
individual State threatened revolt against the National 
Government on this issue, what a munber of inter-State 
quarrels would not have been fomented by a power to lower 
or raise tonnage rates with a view to the diversion of 
commerce ? 

By reason of the declaration that the Constitution Laws 
and Treaties of the United States are supreme, State laws 

I Maynard v. HtU, 12$, U.S., 190. 
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have no operation upon the rights or contracts of the 
United States.* . 

The States’ legislatures are bound by the prohibitions of 
the National Constitution and by their ovni Constitutions 
they exercise only that certain portion of the sove- 
reign power delegated to them by the people, the residue 
remains in the people of the State. Mr. Bryce considers 
. that there is now less inclination on the part of the people 
to trust their legislatures than there formerly was. In 
theory the power of a State legislature to legislate is 
unlimited, subject to the before-mentioned restrictions, 
and it possesses a general authority to make aU laws at 
discretion.- It, however, must not tren^ upon either the 
executive or judicial powers which are generally kept 
separate, following, as previoi^y stated, the weU-known 
triple division contained in the Constitution : “ How far 
the power of giving the law may involve every other power 
in cases where the Constitution is silent never has been and 
perhaps never can be definitely stated.”* 

The power to legislate cannot be delegated to any other 
body or authority. Biureaucratic Government, therefore, 
does not exist. 

Locke, the great political thinker, had said : “ The 
Legislature neither must nor can transfer the power of mak- 
ing laws to anybody else or place it an3rwhere but "^here the 
people have.” 

All the States possess governments, consisting of a 
Governor and legidature. The Governor is universally 
elected and holds office for var3nng terms in different 
States. In some cases the Governor nominates the 
State’s judges. He generally possesses a power to veto 
legislation. His executive are mostly elected, but in no 
sense are the executive the Governor’s executive, as 
the President’s executive are. Nearly all the States 
number amongst their executives Secretaries of State and 
Treasurers. * 

^ United States v, Wilson, 8 Wheat, 253. 

* (Retcher v. Peck, 6 Czanch, 87, 136. 
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* The State Judiciary comprises S^reme Courts or final 
Courts of Appeal, Superior Courts, and Local Courts. 

A great variety of names distinguish the local courts, courtm. 
such as Orphans* Court, Hustings Court, and County Court, 

There is also a Court for ^ the conciliation of domestic 
c^erences. 

/ JHo appeal lies from a State court to a Federal court A.ppe«u. 
Except Federal jurisdiction be in some way involved. 

Judges, when not appointed by the State Governors, 
are elected by the State Legislature, and in the majority of 
cases directly by the people. A judge is not elected for life, 
but usually for a term. Hence may be seen what would 
appear to the Englishman the curious spectacle of ex-judges 
practising as advocates in the courts and retaining the 
honorary title of judges. A judge's salary is generally 
lower than that paid to a County Court judge in England. 

The Sheriff is the State, as the Marshall is the Federal 
officer. 



CHAPTER X 

THE TERRITORIES AND ADMISSION OF NEW STATES 

question of the seat of government is im|>prtwt 
' ' in a Federal constitution. It led to trouble at the time 
of the great confederacy of the Achaian League. Aware 
of the dissensions likely to be engendered by fixing upon 
a capital at the time ‘of the framing of the Constitution, 
the framers of the Constitution vested in Congress a power 
to exercise exclusive legi^tion over a district not exceeding 
two square miles obtainable by cession of territory from 
particular States. Prior to 1789 Congress had no fixed 
abode. At different periods under the Confederation it 
waihinitoo. sat at Philadelphia, Princeton, and Annapolis. Washington 
during his Presidency selected a site for the seat of the 
National Government situated on the Potomac River, 
Acquired by a cession of territory from Maryland and 
Virginia, It was named Washington, after its illustrious 
founder, the Father of the Republic. It is called the Federal 
District, abbreviated from Washington F.D., because 
Washington is virtually not in a State at all. 

Congress meets at Washington, and there also the Supreme 
Court sits. 

redtknof The inhabitants of this territory are citizens of the 
iDhawtoiito. United States, but not of any particular State. In 1871 

a territorial government was provided for them, carr 3 nng 
with it a right to send a delegate to Congress. 

FartbetpoiKr A further power was given the National Government, 
to tetrcM consent of the State legislatures, to exercise author- 

SSto.’Stoniu, ity over all places purchased in particular States for the 
* erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 

needful buildings. 

sabj«et to Innumerable cessions of land by the States have* been 
made for these purposes, subject to a reservation of the 
State right to serve all State process upon persons found 
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* there. The States had no desire to create Alsatias for the 
benefit of absconding criminals or fugitive debtors. 

In other respects, inhabitants of all ceded places are 
dtisens of the United States, and cease to enjoy State rights, 
and become liable for offences to punishments prescribed 
by Congress. The power to punish was deduced as 
incidental to the power to exercise exclusive jurisdiction. 

One great question among the many that had threatened crown undt. 
in early days to shipwreck the making of a constitution was 
the dispute as to the unoccupied Crown Lands. The Crown 
Lands had belonged to the British Crown prior to the rebel* 
lion. Were they to be considered as the property of the 
Federal Government or the property of the States within 
whose chartered area they were situated ? The disputes 
ended in a compromise, Congress and States agreeing that 
they should be disposed of for the general benefit of the 
Federation and ultimately formed into new States. The 
proceeds of the sale of the lands were to be used for the 
payment of State debts, which had been mostly incurred 
during the war with England. In 1787 Congress passed 
an ordinance providing for the organisation of territorial 
governments according to their respective populations. 

Sub-section 2 of section iii of Article IV of the Constitution congreti to 
empowered Congress to dispose of and make all needful 
rules^and regulations respecting the territory or other pro- diipoMi of 
perty belonging to the United States ; nothing in the 
Constitution was to be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State. 

The proviso was inserted to meet the cases of North Carolina 
and Georgia, which had not ceded at the time their 
unappropriated lands. 


A power to expand the territory of the United States Aoqmtoitfcio of 
has been always considered to exist, though at the time* ^ 
when Louisiana was acquired by purchase and annexed it 
was thought doubtful. The validity of the power has since 
been assumed by all the departments of the Government. 

It has been construed as authorising the acquisition of terri- 
tory not fit for admission into the Union when acquired, 
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but susceptible of becoming so as soon its population and 
situation warrant. Territbry is, therefore, acquired for the 
purpose of its becoming a State and not with the intention 
of allowing it permanently to be governed by Congress with 
absolute authority. 

No doubt has ever existed as to the National 
Government’s powers to organise territorial governments 
within the original territory of the United States ; 
but a dpubt did exist as to territories which had been 
* acquired, by conquest or by treaty such as Florida and 
Louisiana. ' . 

Congress possesses a power to confer on any territorial 
'government a legislature, executive and judiciary whether 
in exercise of its power of national sovereignty or under 
'the clause of the Constitution which authorised it to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
of the United States. ^ 

The people of the several territories were entitled to form 
for themselves State constitutions whenever enabling 
Acts of Congress were passed for that purpose, but only in 
the manner allowed by such Acts, and through the action 
of such persons as such Acts clothed with the elective 
franchise to that end. The people of the territory have 
no right of their own motion to meet in convention, frame 
a constitution, and demand admittance to the Union, ^ny 
such action would not entitle them to admission, since the 
power given to Congress to admit also implies the power to 
refuse admission, and if admission be refused the territorial 
status also continues until Congress is satisfied to suffer 
the territory to become a State. 

Article IV, section iii, sub-section 5, expressly gave the 
power to Congress to admit new States to the Union. It 
also contained a prohibition against the formation or erection 
of a new State within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
and forbade the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned as well as of Congress. 

^ American Insurance Co. v. Canter, 1 Peter’s Sup. R., 511, 546. 

( 
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* The PhiBppine Islands came under the administrative 
control of the United States by virfhe of the Treaty of Peace, 
concluded between the United States of America and Spain, 
signed in Paris on 10th December, 1898, and ratified in 
Washington on 6th February, 1899.^ 

Article 3 of the above Treaty says : “ Spain cedes to the 
United States the archipelago known as the Philippine 
Islands, and comprehending the islands lying within the 
following line : [here follows the demarcation]. The United 
States will pay to Spain the sum of $20,000,000 within three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty.” 

It is imnecessary to quote the other provisions of the 
treaty, as they refer chiefly to a temporary state of affairs 
now no longer existing. 

The treaty was preceded by a Protocol of Peace, signed in 
Washington on August 12th, 1898, between the French 
Ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, who had been specially 
appointed “ plenipotentiary to negotiate and sign ” by decree 
of the Queen Regent of Spain, dated 11th August, 1898, 
and the United States’ Secretary of State, Mr. William 
R. Day. 

Article 3 of that Protocol says ; “ The United States 
will occupy and hold the city, bay and harbour of Manila, 
pendipg the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall 
determine the control, disposition, and government of the 
Philippines.*' 

The United States were in temporary possession of the 
archipelago from 13th August, 1898, to 6th February, 1899, 
when, on exchange of the ratifications above mentioned, 
they established a provisional military government which 
was, for civil matters, assisted by a Philippine Commission 
from 4th July, 1901. Finally, by Act of Congress, dated 
1st July, 1902, military government was entirely superseded 
by civil, government from 4th July of the same year. 

• 

^ The full text of the Treaty of Paris is set out in Senate Document 
No. 62, Part I of the 55th Congress, 3rd Session. Published by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1899. 
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The local government is at present composed (1) of a 
Philippine Commission wilh a majority of American and a 
minority of native commissioners numbering about eight 
or nine in all, and appointed by Congress ; and (2) a Philip- 
pine Assembly (established in 1907), the members of which 
are elected bi-annually by popular suErage. The mem^rs 
of both Houses receive large salaries. The government 
of the islands is subject to the Congress of the United States 
and imder the immediate control of the War Department 
• section of Colonial affairs. The Secretary of State for War 
is the minister responsible for the conduct of Philippine 
affairs.' The Philippine Commission acts as an Upper 
’ House, and the Assembly as a Lower House. 'Theoretically, 
all bills are proposed in the Lower House and pass to the 
Upper House for confirmation or rejection, as the case may 
be. The Commission, however, has the right to initiate 
bills which are then passed to the Lower House for the 
vote and returned to the Commission for acceptance, perhaps 
with amendments. 

In practice, however, the Commission virtually dictates 
to the Assembly the legidative course to be pursued, thus 
checking, in advance, the passage through the Lower 
House of an annual batch of fantastic legislative projects 
conceived in the fertile Oriental imagination of the native 
deputies. « 

The powers of the Assembly are, moreover, Umited to the 
proposal of laws for the government of the civilised popu- 
lation (6,987,686), the control of the wild inhabitants 
(647,740)^ being allotted to one of the members of the 
^mmission, on whose report and advice measures for 
their government are enacted, independently of the 
Assembly. 

The Act providing for the Philippine Assembly stipulates 
that the elected deputies shall not be less than 50 and 
not more than 100. The archipelago is divided into 

^ Vide Population of the Philippines, Bulletin 1, published by the 
Department of Commerce and Lateur and Bui‘eau of the Census, 1904, 
Washington. Census taken in 1903 under the direction of General J. P. 
Sanger, U.S. Army. 
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province, to each of which a Governor is appointed by the 
Commission. 

“ Besides the lower courts established in many provincial lodMwr. 
centres, sessions are held in circuits, each usually comprising 
two or three province^. The provinces are grouped into 
sixteen judicial districts, in each of which there is a Court 
of First Instance, and there is, moreover, one additional 
“ Court of First Instance at large.” The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, some of his assistant judges, several 
provincial judges, the Attorney-General, and many other 
high legal functionaries are Filipinos. The provincial 
Justices of the Peace are also natives.”^ . 

The exact relation of the Philippine Islands to the United 
States is not easy to define. The archipelago is not a pro- 
tectorate which would imply the existence of a de facto 
native government. Neither is it a State, a Territory, nor 
a Colony, for it has been frequently declared officially, and 
with pride, that the intention of the United States is to set 
an example unique in the world’s history, namely, not to 
acquire the territory, but to teach the Filipinos to govern 
themselves with the view of granting them independoace 
when the United States shall condder them able to rule their 
own affairs. In the insular case of Armstrong v. United 
States, (1900, appeal cases. Supreme Court No. 500), the 
Sohcitor-General stated, with reference to the Philippine 
Islands : “ I believe they are but a possession — ^territory 
belonging to the United States — ^which we can part with 
whenever it becomes apparent that their interests or our 
welfare demands a separation.” 

This confirms the general understanding that the Philip- 
pine Idands constitute not an integral part of the Repubhc, 
but a mere possession in virtue of the cession (made under 
compulsion, for which statement see the Senate Document 
No. 62, already referred to in foot-note at p. 121, for the 
protest made by the Spanish Commissioners against the 
•forced cession). 

The Philippine Islands may, therefore, be called a territory 

* The Philippine Islands, by John Foreman* 3rd Edition, page 618. 
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held pro tempore^ and until it shall suit the policy o£ the 
United States to relinquish it. The United States being a 
republic, there can be mo such person as a United States 
subject. The Filipino is not an American citizen, he cannot 
call himself an American. The denomination Filipino 
does not indicate any nationality, because there is not, and 
never has been, a Philippine nation. 

A Filipino travelling abroad can have a passport in whiqh 
he is described as “ a Filipino travelling under the protection 
of the United States of America,’* and he can claim and 
• obtain that protection in . any American Consulate. A 
Filipino is so called because he is a person bom oh that soil 
kiiown to the world as the Philippine Islands, in the same 
sense that a native-of Jamaica is styled a Jamaican. 

Ht may be added that with regard to “ Imperial expan- 
sion,” and in particular the retention ,of the Philippine 
Islands, the United States public are somewhat lukewarm, 
and whilst the policy of the Republican party seems to favour 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Far East, the Demo- 
cratic party leans very plainly towards the abandonment, 
in the near future, of the United States* new Oriental 
possession which they regard as a costly and unproductive 
enterprise. 

‘‘ The imdisputed attitude of the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government has been and is that the 
native inhabitants of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
did not become citizens of the United States by virtue of 
the cession of the islands by Spain by means of the Treaty of 
Paris. It was not the intention of the Commissioners who 
negotiated the Treaty to give those inhabitants the status of 
citizens of the United States.** ^ 

* A Digest of International Law, by John Bassett Moore, Vol. Ill, 

page 317. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE NATURE OF TftE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 

The purpose of the Constitution of the United States was o* 
clearly expressed in its preamble. It was created in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare and secure the blessing of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 

" It was ordained to form a more perfect union." Up4er 
the Articles of Confederation, the Union had been declared SSSi. ^ 
to be perpetual. What can be indissoluble if a perpetual 
union made more perfect is not so ? When a State is once 
in the Union there is ** no place for reconsideration or 
revocation except through revolution or through the consent 
of the States." ^ 

Without the States in union there could be no such indeitructiWe 
political body as the United States. Not only, therefore, ffiiettroctiwe 
can there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy * 
to the States through their union under the Constitution, 
but it may not unreasonably be said that the preservation 
ofrthe States and the maintenance of their governments 
are as much within the design and care of the Constitution 
as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of 
the National Government. The Constitution in all its 
provisions looks to an indestructible imion composed of 
indestructible States.* 

The Constitution is the supreme law ; it was declared so constitution 
to be by the Constitution itself. *'This Constitution and {J®/"****®* 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof and all treaties made or which shall be made 
imder the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 
•law of the land and the judges in every State shall be bound 

1 Texas v. White, 7 Wall, 700, 726. 

* Cooley, Constitutional Law^ 2nd edition, p. 28. 
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thereby, anything in the cofistitution and laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding." ^ 

^ ocriaiiMd The Constitution, said Mr. Justice Story, was not ordained 
•MWAad. and established by the Statesin their sovereign capacities, but 
. emphatically, as the preamble of tlije Constitution declares, 
by the people of the United States. It was not necessarily 
ca^ed out of existing State sovereignties, nor a surrender 
of powers already existing in State institutions, for the 
. powers of the States depended upon their own constitu- 
tions, and'the people of every State had the right to modify 
' , and restrain them according to their own views of policy 
KatoMof. pr principle.* The sovereignty of a State, said Chief 
•imuitatr. Justice Marshall, extends to everything which 'exists by its 
Qwn authority or'is introduced by its permission, but does 
it extend to those means which are employed by Congress 
to carry out executive powers conferred on that body 
by the people of the United States? We think it demon- 
strable that it does not. These powers are not given by the 
People oi the people of a single State. They are given by the people 
o«*Ae' of the United States, to a government whose laws made in 
* *■ pursuance of the Constitution are declared to be supreme." • 
Article X of the first amendment declared that " the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States were reserved to the States 
respectively or the people.” « 

uetniBcof It has been contended by many writers that the " people ” 
meant the " people of the States," and that the ultimate 
reservation of power remained in the " people of the States 
separately ” * and not in the whole people. Had this con- 
tention been adopted the Constitution of the United States 
would hardly have attained that national character that it 
now has. 

* Article 6. 

* See judgments of Mr. Justice Story, Martin v. Hunters Series, 1 
Wheat, p. 324. 

* McCulloch V. Maryland, 4 WTheat, p. 429* c 

^ Calhoun on The ConsHtuHon and Government of ike United States. 

The constitutional view of the war between the States by A. H. Stephens 
and^many other writers. 
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It is inqwrtant to note the dif^rence between, what may 
be termed, its national and its federal character, as bearing 
on the War of Secession. 

"The Federalist,’' in applying certain tests, assumed 
that the difierence betw^n a federal and national govern - 1 
ment was supposed to consist in this, that in a federal 
government the powers operated on the political bodies 
composing the confederacy in their political capacities, in 
the latter on the individual citizens compo^g the nation 
in their individual capacities. Tested by this criterion, 
the Constitution was of a national and not a federal character. 

In strictness, however, it must be considered as neither a 
national nor a federal Constitution, but a composition of 
both. In its foundation it was federal and not national. 

In the sources from which the ordinary powers of Govern- 
ment were drawn, it was partly federal and partly national. 

In the operation of these powers it was national and not 
federal, and in the extent of these again it was federal and 
not national, and finally in the authoritative mode of intro- 
ducing amendments it was neither wholly federal nor national. 

The framers of the Constitution feared the Federal Govern- N*tan o{ 
ment might fail from weakness, and they looked to a struggle tMtlm 
between the Government of the United States and ^e state 
separate governments of the several States as fumidung the ®"*”**"‘* 
means of resisting the encroachments of the one or the 
other, but time and ejqperience established that the struggle 
lay between the Government of the United States, sup- 
ported by a majority of the States and a minority of the 
States. As a result the Government of the United States 
proved to be immeasurably the stronger. The system 
had, therefore, instead of tending towards dissolution from 
weakness, tended strongly towards consolidation from 
exuberance of strength. ^ Whether the Constitution wasc«ihoBB*. 
wholly federal, as many have contended, or not is not of 
such importance now as it was prior to the War of Secession. 

The existence of its national as well as its federal aspect 
has since been generally recognised. 

* Calhoun, Constitution and Government of the United Stales. • 
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2^1^ In the Constitution itself is found a triple division of 
(rtpowen. powers. The legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 

Locke had declared such a division essential to liberty, 
and had asserted that legislative and executive functions 
ought to remain separate. 

ra%*R)«ht> England the Bill of Rights subjected the executive 
in BnfifA power to checks, and the Act of Settlement continued the 
process further by making the. judiciary practically inde- 
pendent. The judges then became irremovable, except 
only after qonyiction in the law couits or on an address 
presented by both Houses of Parliament in the same session. 

Montesquieu, who highly praised the English Constitution, 
ta divkiin declared the triple division of powers which" then took place 
as its characteristic excellence. 

He affirmed that there could be no liberty where the 
legislative and executive powers were united in the same 
person or body of magistrates, or if the power of judging 
was not separated from the legislative and executive powers, 
rn ^ iiiiii “ examining Montesquieu's position, " The Federalist " 

explained that Montesquieu did not mean that these depart- 
ments ought to have no partial agency in or control over the 
acts of each .other. His meaning, as his words imported, 
and still more conclusively as illustrated by the example 
in his eye, amounted to no more than this, that where the 
whole power of another department is exercised by thfe same 
hands which possessed the whole power of another depart- 
ment the fundamental principles of a free constitution are 
subverted. 

The framers of the United States’ Constitution aimed at 
the making of a constitution that should be a sure safeguard 
for freedom. Hence they followed the triple division of 
powers which the French jurist had so highly extolled, but 
the better to secure their ends they contrived a series of 
checks which has rendered the Constitution so admirably 
balanced. 

It may be asked if the result was wholly due to 'the 
teachings of Montesquieu. Great as his influence was, and 
its greatness cannot be denied, other causes were at work. 
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The StatM possessed their own Constitution ; they were 
familiar with the existence of a legislature consisting of two 
chambers : a popular assembly checked by an Upper 
Chamber, and both Chambers subject to the executive veto 
of the Governor. The States had indeed whilst under 
British dominion frequently protested against the exercise 
of this veto, and more particularly against the further power 
of the King in Council to disallow their legislation. Never- 
theless, on the whole, the system of checks seemed so admir- 
able that it was deemed worthy of imitation. Nothing 
seemed more likely to recommend the Constitution to the 
people of the States than to commend its likeness to their 
States Constitutions. The teachings of Montesquieu were 
in accordance with what the people had already in their 
minds. 

V The Constitution of the United States is a written one, V 

and in this respect resembles the Canadian, the Australian, 
and South African Constitutions. It is also fundamental^ 
and legislation in disregard of its provisions is of no effect.J“” 

This was so held in the great case of Marbury v, Madison^ Marbury ». 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1803. ^ In the course of 
the judgment it was said that the people have an original 
right to establish for their future government such principles 
as in their opinion shall most conduce to their happiness. 

The exercise of this original right is a very great exertion, 
nor can it nor ought it to be frequently repeated. The 
principles, therefore, so established are deemed funda- 
mental. And as the authority from which they proceed 
is supreme, and can seldom act, they are designed to be 
permanent. This original and supreme will organises the 
Government and assigns to different departments their 
respective powers. It may either stop here or establish 
certain limits not to be transcended by those departments. 

The Government of the United States is of the latter de- 
scn^tion. The powers of the Legislature are defined and 
limited, and that those limits might not be mistaken or for- 
gotten the Constitution is written. To what purpose are 
‘ 1 Cranch, 175. 176. ' 

9— (aias) 
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powers limited or to what^urpose is that limitation committed 
to writing if those limits may at any time be passed by those 
intended to be restrained ? The distinction between a 
Government with limited and unlimited powers is abolished 
if these limits do not confine the persons on whom they are 
imposed, and if acts prohibited and acts allowed are of equal 
obligation. It is a proposition . too plain to be contested 
that the Constitution controls any legislative Act repugnant 
to it, or that the Legislature may ^ter the Constitution by an 
ordinary Act. Between these alternatives there is no 
middle ground. The Constitution is either a superior 
paramount law unchangeable by ordinal means, or it 
is on a level with ordinary legislative Acts, and like other 
Acts is alterable when the Legidature sh^ please to alter 
it. If the* former part of the alternative be true then a 
legislative Act contrary to the Constitution is not law. 
If the latter part be true, then written constitutions are 
absurd attempts on the part of the people to limit a power 
in its own nature illimitable. Certainly all those who have 
framed written constitutions contemplate them as forming 
the fundamental and paramount law of the nation, and 
consequently the theory of every such government must 
be that an Act of the Legislature repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion is void. This theory is essentially attached to a 
written constitution, and is consequently to be considered 
as one of the fundamental principles of our society.” 

In the existence of a fundamental written constitution 


existence of a fundamental written constitution 
the United States Constitution differs from that of the 

United States 

United Kingdom. Its permanent unchangeable character 


United Kingdom. Its permanent unchangeable character 
is the antithesis of what is popularly known as the Con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom. It is rigidity versus 
elasticity. In the United Kingdom the King, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commops acting together 
™ legidation form a parhamentary sovereignty so high 
that no authority has power to overrule it. “ Parlia- 
ment,” it has been said, “hath sovereign and uncon- 
Natmot troUable authority in the making, conferring, enlarging, 
Restraining, abrogating, repealing, revising and expanding 
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of laws concerning matters of all possible denomination, 
ecclesiastical or temporal, and military, maritime, or 
criminal. This being the place where that absolute despotic 
power which must in all governments reside somewhere is 
entrusted by the Constitution of these kingdoms. ^ Therefore 
there is no fundamental law in Great Britain as there is 
in the United States, and even the Union with Scotland which 
is considered to have had something of the nature of a treaty j 
about it could be as readily repealed as any other Act.” 

.Since in Great Britain Parliament is supreme, it cannot H^ing of 
^ct unconstitutionally in the sense that Congress can. To sStuHOTti. 
say that an Act of Parliament is unconstitutional in Great 
Britain means no more than the Act is opposed to the spirit 
of the Constitution, and in this sense the word uncon- 
stitutional in the mouth of a speaker conveys a term of 
censure, but in the United States, if the term be applied to 
an Act of Congress, it means that the Act was beyond the 
power of Congress to enact. 

/ The triple division of powers already referred to wasTvijiie 
' pre-eminently designed to preserve the liberty of the^^“* 
individual citizen, which the framers of the Constitution uberty in 
were satisfied was his greatest blessing. Tyranny and ******' 
injustice might arise in the exercise of the Executive, the 
Legislative, or the Judicial power. Accordingly each of 
these powers must be so constituted as to check the other. 

The Constitution was Republican, based upon the people's Repubuun 
rights. No title of nobility could be granted, and no 
person holding any ofl&ce under the United States could 
accept of any present, emoliiment, office, or title of any 
kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

It was also Democratic, since the suffrage could be exercised nemocratie. 
by every American citizen qualified to vote for the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

The Constitution further partook of the nature of a com- Fed«<i 
pact^or treaty, by which the States and the people bound the°u^ 
themselves to each other. The Federal Government was, ^foimtion. 
therefore, a Federal compact. " So long as the separate 

* C^ie. 4tb Institttto. p. 36. ' 
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organisation of the meiAbers remain^ and must form the 
nature of the compact, it must continue to exist both for 
local and domestic and for Federal purposes. The Union 
was in fact as well as in theory an association of States 
or a confederacy.” i » 

’i^^e Constitution was also to some extent a social compact, 
.;,as distinguishable from a Federal compact. A Federal com- 
pact may be defined as an act of the State or body politic, 
and not of the individual, whilst a social compact is generally 
understood to mean the act of individuals about to create 
and' establish a State or body politic among themselves. 
Thus, where a number of States bind themselves together, 
and the body- politic and not the individual is answerable, 
the obligation is said to be a Federal obligation. On the 
other hand, “ when by any compact express or implied a 
number of persons bind themselves to contribute their 
proportions of the common expenses or to submit to all laws 
made by the common consent, and in default of compliance 
with these engagements the society is authorised to levy the 
contribution or to puni^ the person of the delinquent, 
it is imderstood to be more in the nature of a social than a 
Federal obligation.”* 

The Constitution, however, may be looked at from another 
standpoint, more especially when it is considered as a whole 
with the amendments added from time to time. ‘ 

It is a charter of the rights of the people of the United 
States, not that it contains a clear and full enunciation of 
aU rights such as are generally considered indefeasible to full 
liberty, but it asserts important declarations of rights which 
many of the States at the time of its establishment thought 
of the utmost importance. 

Ha,milton considered* “all such pronouncements xmne- 
cessary.” " Bills of Rights,” he argued, " were in their 
origin stipulations between Kings and their subjects, abridg- 
ments of prerogative in favour of privilege, reservations 


* story. Constitution of the Umtei States, 3rd edition, Vol. I, p. 225. 
» Ibid. 

a •• The Federalist," No. bcxxiv. 
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of rights not surrendered to the Prii^ce.” According to their 
primitive signification, they had no “ application to Consti- 
tutions professedly founded upon the power of the people 
and executed by their immediate representatives and 
servants.” Nevertheless the Constitution did contain certain 
declarations of rights, and whilst Hamilton agreed that 
declarations might in certain cases prove dangerous, he 
pointed out that itj, possessed provisions which were 
altogether independent of the structure of Government. 

In the Constitution it will be found that individual 
liberty and Republican principles were both established 
and Perished. Whilst the weapon of impeachment was impeachmont. 
kept it was safeguarded with a restriction. The privilege 
of Habeas Corpus was preserved by the provision that the Habeu 
writ should only be suspended in cases of invasion or“*’*“" 
rebellion when the pubUc safety required it. 

Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws, probable sources biui oi 
of injustice to persons or property, were prohibited to the « 
legislative power. '*”■ 

Trial by jury, except in the solitary case of impeachment, iwai ty 
was recognised as the fundamental right of every citizen*”’'' 
charged with a crime. On any criminal trial it was declared 
that an accused person must be charged in the State where Local vaaue. 
the crime was committed. If not committed in any State 
Congress had power to provide for the place of trial by 
legislation. Treason was considered too serious a crime 
to be left to the judges to define. The treason the Con-iveaaoD 
stitution recognised was that which consisted in lev5dng 
war against the United States or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person could be convictecW 
of this crime unless two witnesses testified to the same overtf 
acts, or the person charged confessed in open court. To 
Congress also was assigned the power to declare the punish- Confrau 
ment for treason, but even this power of Congress was^^^mimt. 
limited. Attainder for treason could work no corruption 
of Blood or forfeiture except during the life of the person 
attainted. 

But even this enumeration of rights and safeguards of 
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liberty did not satisfy so^e of the leading States, who were 
only induced to ratify the Constitution on the assurance that 
a Bill of Rights would be added subsequently to the Con- 
stitution. The passing of the Ten Articles of the first 
Amendment which were ratified .during the years. 1789 to 
1791, eight of which dealt with individual liberty, com- 
. pleted the sum of the enumerated fundamental rights 
pf the American people. By these Congress was pro- 
hibited from making any law establishing or prohibiting the 
free extercise^of religion or abridging the freedom of speech 
' Md or of the Press, or of the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
SwWtaS grievances. .The right of the people to keep and bear arms 
was not to be infringed ; for a well-regulated militia was 
essential for the security of a free State. In time of peace 
no soldier was to be quartered in any house without the 
owner’s ponsent, nor in time of war but in a manner pre- 
scribed by law. The people had a right to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
SMTchm. searches and seizures, and this right must not be violated. No 

search warrant was to be permitted to issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. No person was to be held to answer 
wmmt for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on pf esent- 
iX^tment on ment or indictment of a grand jury except in cases arising 
praMntmuit. naval forces or in the militia when in actual 

service in time of war or public danger. No person could 
for the same offence be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb. 
Criminal nor could a person be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or process without due process of law. If a man's private 
conqienutkin. property Were taken for public use it was necessary to pay 
him just compensation. In all criminal prosecutions the 
accused was to enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
Rigiit to trial by an impartial jury of the State in the District 'where 
the crime was committed, which district was to be previoudy 
ascertained by law. He was to be informed of the nature 
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* and cause of the accusation, to be confronted vrith the mu. 
witnesses against him, to have* compulsoiy process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favour and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence. Excessive bail was not to be 
required nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and uniisual 
punishments inflicted. Ih practice, however, this measure 
is not now regarded. Enormous bail is in fact often exacted. 

The right of trial by a jury in civil cases at common law 
where the value in controversy exceeded twenty dollars was cwi oum 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury could be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States than according 
to the common law. 

Such were the rights of the American citizen secured by 
the Constitution, and the immediate amendments that 
followed on its establishment. Truly a noble declaration 
of civil and religious liberties. 

If it be asked from whence did this charter of rights ocicin oi 
spring, it must be answered : “ From the land whence 
the American people came.” ” Man was bom free," 
Rousseau had said, ” but everywhere he is in chains,” 

The philosopher's well-known saying with its false premises, 
but imbounded popularity, was less true of the people of 
England than of the people of the rest of Europe. The 
Enghshman was free. By slow degrees since the time of 
Charges I he had shaken off the shackles of a tyrannical 
executive, and had attained to a position of great political 
freedom. In the process of emancipation, the right of free 
speech, an tmcensored press, and an independent Judiciary 
assisted. The trath of principles that had been once estab- 
hshed created precedents for further advances. The struggle 
for civil and pohtical freedom was long and arduous, and not 
imstained with blood, but at its close it had left England a 
land of freedom then comparable with none other in the 
world. 

As £neas took his gods with him as he escaped from 
Txpy over the seas, so the American people seized the noblest 
traditions of liberty from their Mother Country, and 
enshrined them in their Constitution. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
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In regarding the Constitution with its amendments as a 
charter of the rights of the people of the United States, the 
civil and religious freedom conferred maybe measured with 
that which existed in England in 1789. The comparison 
shows a striking similarity. The ^eat precedents of 
English constitutional history were in the nature of beacon 
lights to the framers of the Constitution.' The people of 
the United States were familiar with their own State Con- 
stitution, the common law and Sir William Blackstone's 
commentaries on the laws Of England. They adopted 
much of English constitutional law ; in some instances 
improved upon it. Thus in England it was possible to pass 
an Act of Attainder by the provision of which a man could 
be condemned to punishment without trial. The power 
to pass an Act still exists, although no Act has been passed 
for years ; Acts of Attainder found no p lace in th e American 
/Constitution. The writ of habeas corpus as it existed 
^/\vi England could be employed to stop arbitrary impri- 
sonment ; but in 1789 it had not been applied tot meet 
the case of a person who had been deprived of liberty 
otherwise than on a criminal charge. Tlie " change,” which 
now gives the writ its present wide apphcation, did not 
take place until the later years of George III.^ Ex post 
riacto legislation, which was prohibited in the United States, 
yyhas never been prohibited in England, although it has been 
said that such legislation is undesirable. In the United 
States the prohibition against such legislation was early 
held* to extend to criminal matters, to prohibit States 
legislatures from passing punitive laws after an act done 
by a subject or citizen which should have relation to such 


1 56 G^rge III, c. 100. 

« Calder v, BuU, 3 DaU, 386. 
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act and punish him accordingly. The prohibition against 
such legislation was intended to secure the person or subject 
■ from injury or punishment by reason of such laws. 

post facto laws are construed to mean : (1) Laws which xatur* ot 
^%ake an action done before the passing of the law innocent 
when done, criminal afterwards, and which inflict pimish- 
ment for such action ; (2) laws which aggravate a crime or 
make it greater than it was when committed ; (3) laws that 
change the pimishment and inflict a greater punishment 
than the law annexed to the crime when committed ; 

(4) laws that alter the legal rules of evidence and receive 
less or different testimony than the law required at the 
time of the commission of the offence, in order to convict 
the offender. 

Every ex i>ost facto law is necessarily retrospective^ but N wwmrfly 
every retrospective law is not an ex post facto law. “ EvSy ” **' 

law," ^ sard Mr. Justice Chase, " that takes away or impairs 
rights vested agreeably to existing laws is retrospective, 
and is generally unjust, and may be oppressive, and there 
is a good general rule that a law should have no retrospect ; 
but there are cases in which laws may justly, and for the 
benefit of the community and also of individuals, relate to 
a time antecedent to their commencement, as statutes of 
oblivion or pardon.” No law is ex post facto within the 
prohibition of the Constitution that mollifies the rigour of 
the criminal law. 

Blackstone was familiar with the expression ex post facto BiadatoiM'* 
laws. The expression had acquired an appropriate mean- 
ing to legislators, lawyers, and authors long before the 
Revolution. In writing concerning the necessity of a wide- 
spread publication of laws, he refers to " Caligula (who, 
according to Dio Cassius) wrote his laws in a very small 
character, and hung them up the more effectually to ensnare 
the people. There is a still more tmreasonable method 
than this which is called making laws ex post facto ; when, 
after an action (indifferent in itself) is committed, the 
Legislature then for the first time declares it to be a crime, 

> S DaU, U.S., p. 390, 391. 
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and inflicts a punishment upon the person who committed 
it.’'» ‘ 

Instances of ^ -post facto legislation are found in the 
history of England : Jn the cases of the Earl of Strafford 
'(1641), Sir John Fenwick (1696), the banishment of Lord 
Clarendon (1669), and of Bishop ‘Atterbury (1723), and in 
the Coventry Act (1670). 

Trial by jury had long been established, but religious 
equality was far from being recognised in England iii 1789. 
Roman 'Catholics, Nonconformists, and Jews were all at 
that time udder serious disabilities. 

Treason in England was held to be sufficiently proved by 
the evidence of one credible witness up to the passing of the 
Treason Act of 7 Will. III. After the passing of this Act, 
no person could be indicted, tried, or attainted of treason 
but upon the oaths and testimony of two lawful witnesses 
either both to the same overt act or one to one and the 
other td another overt act of the same treason ; and, 
further, it was declared, that if two or more distinct treasons 
of divers heads or kinds were alleged in one indictment, one 
witness produced to prove one of these treasons and another 
another, were not deemed to be two witnesses to the same 
treason. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of meeting both existed 
in England, but the former was subject to the laws yhich 
punished blasphemy, sedition, libel and slander, and 
incitements to riots and meeting. 

tba pnst. yy Since 1695 the Press had ceased to be licensed, and 
^ censorship had been abolished. 

The Bill of Rights had estabhshed the right of all subjects 
to petition the King ; all commitments and prosecutions 
for such petitioning were illegal. 
yy The quartering or billeting of soldiers and mariners, 
'y^ad been felt to be an intolerable grievance since the 
^ time of Charles I. In the Petition of Right it was expressly 
prayed that His Majesty would be pleased to remqve 
the said soldiers and mariners that his people might not 
* Blochstotu's Commentants, 21st edition, p. 45. 
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be so burdened in time to come. An Act of Charles II 
declared that no officer should thenceforth presume to billet 
soldiers on any inhabitant without his consent. Never* 
theless, the mode of billeting troops continued to be a griev- 
ance tUl William III, by proclamation in 1688, prohibited 
it unless with the consent* of the owners in all-houses, except 
victualling houses and houses of public entertainment. An 
Act of William III confirmed this prohibition, and an Act 
of Anne further confined the power of billeting to places 
where lio sufficient barracks were provided and to the 
marches of soldiers ; in the latter case for six days only at a 
time. The only persons, therefore, who were liable to 
receive billeted soldiers in England in the year 1789 were 
publicans who kept victualling houses. 

The law in respect of the issue of a general warrant for General 
the arrest of a person, where the warrant specified no par-’**”*” 
ticular person, had been settled only a few years previously ; 
but it may be surmised that the framers of the American 
Ginstitution were familiar with the English judicial deci- 
sions. The practice of issuing a general warrant to arrest oricin of 
non-specified persons was supposed to have originated with ’**'*‘**' 
the Star Chamber. It was revived after the Restoration 
by the Licensing Act of Charles II, and the practice is 
believed to have continued until after the Revolution. 

Its legality was, however, doubted, and was tested in the -nw thrw 
three cases of Wilkes v. Wood (1763), Leach v. Money ‘*’* “***' 
(1765), and Entinck v. Carrington (1765). 

. As a result of these cases, it became settled law : (1) That 
a general warrant signed by the Secretary of State to 
search for the authors, printers, and publishers of a paper, 
and to apprehend them with their papers, was bad ; (2) 
that a trespass was conunitted in breaking a house and 
locks under the power of such a warrant, since if such a 
power as were claimed vested in the Secretary of State, 
and he could delegate it, it might afiect the person and 
psoperty of every man, and was totally subversive of the 
liberty of the subject ; (3) that rmder such a warrant 
papers could not be seized. 
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In 1766 the House pf Commons passed resolutions 
declaring sudi warrants not only to be illegal, but if 
they were executed'on the person or paper of a Member of 
the House, they would constitute a breach of privilege. 

The provisions of the United States Constitution relating 
to the administration of the criminal law show that its 
framers considered that the system in force in England 
required improvement, but substantially the two systems 
remained the same. 

The .method of prosecution of offenders in England was 
by presentment or indictment : “ A presentment generally 
taken,” says Sir William Blackstone, “ is a very compre- 
hensive term ; including not only presentments properly 
so-called, but -also inquisitions of office and indictments by 
a grand jury. A presentment properly speaking, he explains, 
is the notice taken by a ‘ grand jury of any offence from 
their own knowledge and observation, without any bill of 
indictment laid before them at the suit of the King.’ ” 
An indictment is a written accusation of one or more per- 
sons of a crime or misdemeanour preferred to or presented 
upon oath by a grand jury. If the grand jury on such 
indictment are satisfied of the truth of the accusation, they 
endorse upon the indictment the words " a true bill ” ; 
but to find a true bill, twelve of the jury must at least 
agree, " for so tender is the law of England of the lives of 
the subjects, that no man can be convicted at the suit of 
the King of any capital offence unless by the unanimous 
voice of twenty-four of his equals and neighbours, that is, 
by twelve at least of the grand jury, and afterwards by 
the whole peHt jury of twelve more finding him guilty upon 
his trial." 

The only proceedings at the suit of the King, without a 
previous inffictment or presentment by a grand jury, 
known in England were informations for enormous mis- 
demeanours. These were of two kinds : (1) Those which 
were the King's own prosecutions for offences so high and 
dangerous iii the punishment or prevention of which a 
moment’s delay would be fatal ; in respect of which the law 
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had given Ihe Crown the right to^an immediate prosecution 
without waiting for any previous application to any other 
tribunal ; (2) those brought in the King’s name as nominal 
prosecutor on the relation of some private person or 
common informer. , 

Informations still exist at common law in the United bi^tiaiu 
States, but the process is rarely recurred to, and has never united sutee. 
yet been formally put into operation by any positive 
authority of Congress under the National Government in 
mere cases of misdemeanour, though common enough in 
civil prosecutions for pains and penalties. 

Another principle of the English common law recognised to«i. 
in England in 1789 was that no person should be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
and limb, and the clause in the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution that no person should be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law was but the affirmation of 
the English common law privilege ; so was the clause that 
no person should be compelled to be a witness against himself. 

The provision in the Constitution that private property Private 
should not be taken without just compensation was intended 
solely as a limitation of the exercise of power by the 
Government of the United States, and was not applicable 
to the legislation of the States : ^ " This, again, was but 
an affirmance of the great doctrine established by the com- 
mon law of England for the protection of private property 
founded on natural equity. In a free Government almost 
all other rights would become utterly worthless if the 
Government possessed an uncontrollable power over the 
private fortune of every citizen."* The right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury was conferred s^y 
on the Englishman by his common law. His right, 
accused, to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses witneMM <« 
in his favour in all cases of treason and felony, was not '**‘*’“’ 
admitted until the time of Queen Anne (1 Anne, St. 2, c. 9), 

Hthough it had never been denied in cases of mere 

* Barron v. Baltimore, 7 Pet., U.S. 250. 

* Story. 5th Edition, Vol. H. p. 570. 
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** misdemeanour. A right to have courisel for his defence upon 
his trial in any capital crime did not exist unless some point 
of law arose during the trial fit for discussion. Neverthe- 
less, the judges allowed counsel to instruct a prisoner as to 
the questions he should ask, and even ask them as niatters 
of fact. The Statute (7 Will. Ill, c. 3) allowed prisoners 
to make their full defence by counsel on indictments for such 
high treason as worked a corruption in blood or on- indict- 
ments for misprision of treason, except treason in counter- 
feiting the, King's coins or seals. The counsel in such 
cases were named by the prisoner and assigned by the 
court. . The State (20 Geo. II, c. 30) ext^ded this indul- 
gence to parUamentary impeachments for high treason; 

f n i mT * ^ ^ defence by 

, ’ counsel was allowed to all prisoners charged with felony. 
The provision in the first amendment that excessive bail 
should not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
^ ^ and unnecessary punishments inflicted, followed the words of a 

clause in the Bill of Rights framed at the Revolution of 1688. 

" During the time of the Stuarts a demand for excessive 
bail was often made against persons who were odious to the 
Court and its favourites ; on failing to produce it, they were 
committed to prison.”^ It was felt necessary in the 
American Constitution to affirm principles so justly in 
accord with reason and humanity. * 

It has been decided that this provision does not apply to 
punishments inflicted in the State Courts for a crime against 
the State, and that the prohibition applies only to the 
National Government. • 

gjwgj ^ One important matter, however, remains — the question 
Bnitand. of slavery. The existence of slavery was distinctly recog- 
nised, although the word “slave” does not occur in the 
Constitution. Slaves were considered as property in the 
United States. In England, slavery was recognised even 
up till 1771-72, till the decision in the famous case of the 
slave Lewis Somerset.* Lord Mansfield then declared that 

' RauiU. on Cons., cb. x, pp. 130. 131. 

' Fox V. Ohio, 5 How, 432. Smith v. Huylaad, 18 How, 71. 

* Howells, SkOs Tfiak, VoL XX. p. 1. 
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it could not exist in the free air of England. Nevertheless, 
up to the time of his judgment, slaves had been freely bought 
and sold at the Royal Exchange (London) and elsewhere. 
In 1771 there were 15,000 negro slaves in England. Even 
later some of the white population of the country were in a 
state of servitude. The preamble to an Act of Parliament of 
1775 recited “ that many colliers, coal-heavers, and salters 
were in a state of slavery or bondage bound to the collieries 
and salt works, where they worked for life, transferable with 
the collieries and salt works when their original masters had 
no use for them.” The very object of this Act of 1775 was 
to remove the reproach of allowing such a state of servitude 
to exist in a free country. Outside Great Britain, slavery 
continued to be recognised in most of her Colonies. In 
many instances England was originally directly responsible 
for forcing it on them. If the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States could have followed the judgment of 
Lord Mansfield and the dictates of humanity and abolished 
slavery in America, no doubt they would have done so, 
but it was impossible. Massachusetts had abolished it 
by a decision of her Supreme Court in 1781, which had 
declared its existence to be inconsistent with the declaration 
of the State Bill of Rights, “ that all men were bom free 
and equal.” The framers of the Constitution provided that 
afte^ the year 1808 Congress should have power to prohibit 
the fmrther importation of slaves in the United States. 
It was as far as they dared go. 

If in this one respect the Constitution were unworthy of 
a free republic, in all others it breathed the loftiest spirit of 
freedom, llts creation marks an epoch in the history of 
civilisation'r the torch of democratic liberty, which had 
been kindled at Athens, re-lighted in Rome, but extinguished 
by the Caesars, had been rekindled on the fields of Runn 5 miede, 
thenceforward never ceasing to shine in England ; it was 
now to shine over the Western hemisphere to illuminate 
a3d guide a great branch of the Anglo-Saxon race along the 
highway of progress. ' 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE DEVEtOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of the United States has developed in a 
variety of ways since its establishment. Its framers were 
confident that it would, and therefore provided for its 
alteratibn by amendments. The difficulty, however, of 
working the amending process has often been pointed out 
by critics as keeping it too rigid in view of new conditions 
constantly created by the play of modtem forces. The 
criticism is to a large extent true, and would have been 
proved much more so, except for the generous interpretation 
it has received from the judiciary, which has resulted in 
the placing in the hands of the executive and legislative 
branches of the National Government great and, perhaps, 
originally unsuspected resources. Nevertheless, the Con- 
stitutional power was once stretched to breaking point 
during the War of Secession, when the sword was drawn to 
cut a knot, which in other ways defied unravelment. 
Natural developments following the rule that bodies 
entrusted with powers will extend them to their fuU extent 
have added powers in many ditections. Congress has 
passed Acts which no one has questioned, and however 
doubtful their legal force once was as years have elapsed 
long custom has sanctioned these exercises of the legislative 

S executive authority. 

he method of amendment provided by the Constitution 
et out in the fifth Article. Congress may propose 
amendments wh«»nftvftr ^wn-thiyds of hnt H Wmicpc deem 
such necessary, or Congress may call a Convention for pro- 
posing amendments whenever twn-thjrds nf, thp. 
legislatures apply ; but in neither case will amendments 
become valid u ntil they are ratified by three-fourths of th e 
State legislatures, or thr^fourffis of the Conventions, as 

o ne'~Siri5t her" moBe of ratification Be~'pfiSEgBg! rW~ 
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’ Congress. A proviso to this Article, however, declares that 
the Statfi.. representatiiui in the Senate cannot be 
altered without the consent of the State. The Second 
"Chamber, therefore, has remained permanent, as fixed by Amendawot 
the Constitution, and is .likely to be so, for so far, no nicMutidiim 
State has been fotmd willing to reduce its representation. of 
The views that influenced the framers of the Constitution 
in proposing this system of amendment were well explained 
in, '“'The Federalist ” * — 

\ The plan for the amendment of the Constitution adopted 
by the Convention was stamped with every mark of pro- vtew»of"Th» 
priety. It guarded equally against that extreme facility *' 
which would have rendered the Constitution too mutable ; 
and that extreme difficulty which might have perpetuated 
its discovered faults. It enabled the general and the State 
Governments to originate the amendment of errors, as 
they might be pointed out by the experience on one side 
or tlie other. The exception in favour of the equality of 
suffrage in the Senate was probably meant as a palladium 
to the residuary sovereignty of the States implied and 
secured by that principle of representation in one branch 
of the Legislature, and was probably insisted on by the 
States particularly attached to such equality." 

The President has no power over amendmetits, nor is his pretuent 
consefit required to the proposals of Congress. power over 

The method of amendment has proved, in practice, slow : 
few amendments have been made. Over sixty years e lapse d 
between the passing of the 12th and tKe^opfion of the 13th 
amendment. This and the two subsequent amendments 
were^'cSily carried by the driving force created by the 
Civil War. 

The Ten Articles of the first Amendment have already been origin 
referred to in detail. * Their origin is to be foimd in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conventions called to ratify the Constitution. ^»dm«nt. 
The Convention of Virginia at the close of its deliberations* 

* *' The Federalist/* No. xliii. 

* Ani$, Chapter xii. 

* Elliot's Debates on the Federal Constitution (Virginia), 

so— <3X«5) 
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resolved “ that to relieve the apprehensions of those 
solicitous for amendments that necessary amendments be 
recommended to the coiuideration of the first Congress.” 
New York ratified the Constitution; but in a circular letter 
addressed to the Governors of the several States in the 
Union, urged the necessity of amendment. It was only 
the invincible reluctance of this great State to separate 
itself from its sister States that prevailed upon it to 
ratify ^ Constitution without stipulating for further 
amendments.' 

Many amendments w’ere proposed by other States. In 
fact, so univerraUy were they desired, that Congress took 
them into its ^consideration during its first session, and 
framed twelve Articles, which were subsequently submitted 
to the States for ratification ; ten of these were adopted and 
form the Ten Articles of the ^t amendment. 

Article 'XI of the second Amendment was the direct out- 
jpome of a decision of the Supreme Court in 1794, t hat a 
*State could be sued by a private citizai of another .State. 
-^cTealisattOn' of this fact led to such an outcry amongst 
the States, whose dignity was insulted by this decision, that 
in the second session of the third Congress an amendment 
was proposed that the judicial power of the United States 
should not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the Uhited 
States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State. On the adoption of this Amendment, 
the proceedings against Georgia, which was the State sued, 
dropped. ■ 

In 1800, before the Constitution was amended by 
Article XII, the rule prevailed that the candidate for the 
Presidency securing the largest number of votes became 
President, and the candidate standing second Vice-presi- 
dent. Jefferson and Burr, in 1800, each received the same 
number of votes. Jefferson and Burr were members of the 
same party, and the supporters of Jefferson voting for 


^ Elliot's Debates on the Federal Constitution (New York)* p. 414. 
* Chisholm, v, Georgia* 2 Dali* 419. 
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Burr intended Jefierson to be Paesident and Burr Vice-OMthoi 
president. In the result, after a bitter struggle, JeEerson 
was elected. Resentment against Hamilton led to a duel, 
in which this accomplished statesman lost his hfe. To 
prevent the recurrence oi a similar deadlock, the twelfth 
Article directed that distinct ballots for the Presidency and 
Vice-presidency should be taken. Both President and Vice- 
president were in future directed to be chosen by a majority 
of the whole number of Presidential electors by distinct 
ballots. If such a majority were not obtained, the House 
of Representatives was at liberty to choose three out of the 
persons having the highest number of votes, instead of five, 
as originally directed by the Constitution. ^ The vote was 
then required to be taken by ballot and by States, the 
representatives from each State having one vote. A quorum 
for this purpose was declared to consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States was requisite for the choice. On the House of 
Representatives failing to choose a President before the 4th 
of March next following, the Vice-president was empowered 
to act as President in the same way as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

If no candidate for the Vice-presidency had a majority vh*- 
of the whole number of electors appointed, the election fell ^’***“*^‘ 
to the* Senate, who were directed to choose from the two 
highest nmnbers on the list. A quorum for the purpose of 
this choice was directed to consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators. A majority of the whole 
number of the Senate was necessary to ensure a choice; 
it was left open for the Senate to adopt the ballot or 
not. 

To understand the causes that brought about the next ts* 
three amendments, a brief survey of the anti-slavery move- 
ment and its connection with State Rights is necessary. 
Although the word “ slavery ” was not mentioned in the 
Conititution, its existence was expressly recognised.^ At 

^ Sect, i. Article ii. 

' Article iv. Sect. 2. Ante, p. 142. 
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the establishment of the Constitutidn, some Sitates were 
slave-owning and others not. If the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had attempted to . abolish slavery, the States would 
never have agreed to union. Therefore, the anomaly of a 
conttitutkn. free Constitution was exhibited, which conferred the greatest 
freedom on the white man and denied it to the black. One 
clause of the' Constitution enabled States to recover their 
fugitive slaves who had escaped into free States. Under an 
Act of 1793^ a slave who had escaped from one State to 
another was' restored tp his owner on /octe evidence of 
ownership. In 1850 even more stringent provisions for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves were provided by Act of Congress. • 
By ^ Whilst the .-private ownership of property in slaves was 

from the first acknowledged by the Constitution, as time 
passed on it met less and less with the moral assent of the 
people of the United States. The question of the admission 
of new States with slave-owning Constitutions into the 
Union became the battle-ground of parties. 

Aoquution of In 1803 Louisiana was acquired from the French. Its 
acquisition met with considerable opposition. A substantial 
objection was that as a Southern territory its future admis- 
sion to the Union later on would strengthen the interests 
of the slave-owning States. In 1819, to use Jefferson’s 
picturesque simile, “ like a fire bell in the night,” a bitter 
conflict sprang up on the proposal made to admit Missouri 
Admii^ of into the Union. Missouri was a new State that had been 
formed out of Louisiana. The slavery party inserted in 
its proposed Constitution clauses not only recognising 
slavery, but proposing to perpetuate it by depriving its 
legislature of power at any time to abolish it. Its proposed 
Constitution further forbade the admission of free negroes 
within its boundaries. After a year’s fierce struggle over 
^ these clauses. Congress adopted a compromise by which 
' Missouri was admitted, in 1821, upon the understanding that 
all legislation should be abstained from that interfered with 
the admission of free negroes into her borders, and that 

> Act of 1793, ch. 51, a. 7. 

* Ableman v. Booth* 21 How. 506. 
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• 

slavery should be prohibited in all fit Louisiana lying north of 
36“ 3(y North latitude, excepting such parts as were included 
within the limits of Missouri. 

The political compromise proved only temporarily sue- Agtotion to 
cessful. An agitation was started for the emancipation of oi «tavS; 
the slaves. In 1840 and in 1844 anti-slavery candidates 
for the Presidency sought the popular suffrage. 

In 1845 Texas was annexed. Its annexation was followed Aanawtion 

of Taxat* 

by the Mexican War, which resulted in the acqmsition of 
further territory by the United States. The larger portion 
of the new territory acquired was situated south of the 
Missouri compromise line ; should this line be maintained cpmeiiuBioe* 
the number of slave-owning States would be considerably 
increased — ^a contingency not sufficiently realised when the 
compromise was effected. Although new States at the time 
were clamouring to join the Union, such was the prevaiUng 
feeling of Congress that their admission became increas- 
ingly difficult. It was immaterial whether the proposed 
Constitution was free or recognised slavery. 

The Southern States were prepared to accept an exten- 
sion of the compromise line to the Pacific, but the opposi- 
tion to this proved remarkably strong ; since the portion of 
Mexico acquired had hitherto been free from slavery, 
and the introduction of slavery into it was considered 
by iftany to be a disgrace to the national honour and 
morality. 

In the Presidential election of 1848 the anti-slavery party Further 
developed increasing strength ; nevertheless they were not 
in the ascendant. In 1850 a new compromise was arranged 
by which California, lying south of the Missouri compromise 
line, was admitted into the Union as a free State. Slavery 
was introduced in Columbia, whilst Texas was permitted 
to be organised on the understanding that new States 
might be carved out of her territory ; a more stringent law 
was passed dealing with the arrest and return of fugitive 
slaves. The formation of new territories was permitted, 
without slavery being either expressly prohibited or 
permitted. 
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This compromisd proved just as ineffective as the earlier* 
one of Missouri. 

In truth, the national conscience was gradually awakening 
to the shame of slavery. In Kansas fierce contests took 
place between rival parties anxiojis to obtain control of the 
local Government, with a view ultimately to shape its future 
cohstitution.- A raid was made in Virginia by an anti- 
slavery party for the purpose of freeing the slaves, which, 
however, proved disastrous, and induced the bitterest 
feelin|;s. The slave-owning States relied, with every jus- 
tification of law, upon' the Constitution which acknowledged 
slavery, and bitterly protested against attacks made upon 
th«r domestic affairs. On the other hand, the Constitution 
was denotmeed. James Russell Lowell, in one of his poems, 
describes the feelings of the then minority — 

** Though we break our fathers’ promise, we have nobler duties first, 
The traitor to humanity is the traitor most accursed : 

Man is more than Constitutions ; better rot beneath the sod 
Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly false to God I ' 
We owe allegiance to the State ; but deeper, truer, more 
To the sympathies that God hath set wil^n our spirits' core. 

Our country claims our fealty : We grant it so, but, then. 

Before Man made us citizens, great Nature made us men."^ 

{tope*! ths In 1854 the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 was 
^pcwniM repealed, and an Act for the organisation of the two new 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, in the region west of 
Missouri and north of the Missouri compromise line, passed. 
To the people of these territories was left the choice of 
sa3dng whether they would be slave-owning States or not. 
The effect of this Act was to legalise the existence of 
slavery in a district where hitherto it had not been 
permitted. In 1856 a most important decision was given 
by the Supreme Court in what is known as the Dred Scott 
case. • 

The Supreme Com! decided that a free negro of Africa, 
whose ancestors had been brought into the country and sold 
as slaves, was not a citizen, since negroes were not, on»the 

^ Oh the capture of certain fugitive slaves near Washington. 

* Dred Scott v. Sandford, 19 How., 993. 
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adoption of the Constitution, regarded in any of the States 
as citizens. A free negro was, therefore, not entitled to 
sue as a citizen in the Courts of the United States. The 
Court further decided that a State could not make foreigners 
or any other description of person citizens of the United 
States, nor entitle them fo the rights and privileges secured 
to citizens by the Constitution, although it was at liberty 
to enact laws which put a foreigner or any description of 
persons on a footing with its own citizens. The Court 
further decided that an Act of Congress that prohibited a 
citizen of the United States from taking with him his slaves 
on his removal to a territory of the United States was an 
exercise of authority over private property not warranted 
by the Constitution. A slave was property protected 
by the Federal Government ; and when a slave’s status had 
been fixed by the laws of the State where he resided, on leav- 
ing that State for a State where slavery was not permitted, 
he did not become free on his return to his original State. 
Congress had therefore no power to exclude slavery from 
the territories of the United States. 

The judgment led to a great outcry, and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Taney, was especially the object of 
attack. From a legal point of view, the bulk of the judgment 
may be considered one great obiter dictum. The decision 
that an African negro could not sue as a citizen in the Courts 
of the United States disposed of the case, making the rest 
of the judgment unnecessary. According to EngUsh law, 
all else was of no higher value than the expression of a 
distinguished opinion. 

The judgment was subsequently disregarded by President 
Lincoln and by Congress. Taney’s successor (Chief Justice 
Chase) admitted coloured persons to practise in Federal 
Courts, thus passing an implied rebuke upon the judg- 
ment of his predecessor. The anti-slavery party were not 
at this time in the ascendant in the United States, but it 
became increasingly evident to them that slavery must be 
destroyed or acknowledged throughout all the States. 
Lowell wrote — 
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" Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Tmth with* Falsdiood for the good or evil side. 

Some great cause ikd’s new Messiah, ofiering each the bloom 
or blight: 

Farts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right ; 

And the dioice goes by for ever ’twixt that dartoess and that 
Ught." 

In 1S57 a (institution for Kansas, framed at Lecompton, 
was presented to Congress, but was opposed with much 
Vehemence on the ground that it had been cunningly 
drafted Tor the purpose of introducing slavery into a new 
State, notwithstanding the opposition of the people of the 
State ; it, nevertheless, received the sanction of Congress, 
prior to the outbreak of the War. Subsequently, however, 
on the withdrawal of the Southern Members, a (Constitution 
framed at Wyandotte in 1859, was adopted, under which 
Kansas joined the Union. 

The Presidential contest of 1860 resulted in the success 
of the Anti-Slavery party, the movement finding in the new 
President, Abraham Lincoln, an illustrious, wise, and humane 
leader of the last great Crusade. 

The result of the election acted as a warning signal to the 
Southern States. South Carolina ordered the election of a 
Convention to consider the question of secession from the 
Union. The Convention met and adopted a secession 
ordinance, which declared that the Union between South 
Carolina and other States under the name of the United 
States was dissolved. Before the end of May, 1860, many 
other States had adopted similar ordinances. 

Notwithstanding that the Union was believed to be 
legally incapable of dissolution, the dissentient States 
claimed the right to leave it, and furthermore announced 
their unalterable intention of disputing any attempt to 
subvert their claims by force. 

With reference to the Constitutional questions involved in 
the subsequent War, it may be said that the anti-slavery 
party had no legal right to interfere with the internal govern- 
ment of the slave-owning States. On the other hand, it 
may be urged that these States possessed no legal right to 
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* leave the Union unless with the consent of all other States. 
Constitutional questions, however, become submerged in 
the greater moral question of davery or no slavery. 

During the War many acts were done for which no warrant 
could be found in the Constitution. Some acts were justi- th* war. 
fied as exercises of authority imder the war power ; others 
may not have been justifiable at all. The dose of the war 
led to the 13th amendment of the Constitution, which made 
law those prindples for which the struggle had been 
waged by the anti-slavery party. 

On' December 18th, 1865, it was declared that (1) yth ^ 
neither slavery nor mvoluntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party should have been 
duly convicted, should exist within the United States or 
any place subject to its jurisdiction ; (2) Congress should 
have power to enforce this Article by appropriate 
legislation." 

The passing of the 13th Amendment freed the slaves and, 
at the same time, the United States from the reproach of 
slavery. On April 9th, 1866, Congress gave effect to this 
amendment by passing an Act to protect all persons in the 
United States in the enjo 5 mient of their civil rights and 
furnish the means of their vindication. The Dred Scott 
judgment of the Supreme Court, however, still remained. 

It still was the law that an African negro could not be a 
citizen of the United States. 

To dispose of this point, the 14th Amendment was passed, uts 
The Amendment declared that all persons bom or natural- 
ised in the United States, and subject to its jurisdiction, 
were citizens of the United States and of the State in which 
they resided. The States were prohibited from making or 
enforcing laws abridging the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States. No State should deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of laws. 

The first portion of this Amendment settled for ever [the ssect of 
question whether a coloured person was a citizen of the 
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United States or not. Its affirmation of his citizenshiif 
abrogated the Dred Scott judgment. The amendment 
extended the right of suffrage to no one, but afforded to 
all females as well as to all males the protection of the 
National Government. Two only exceptions were made 
— the case of Indians preserving their tribal relations and 
foreigners cherishing their allegiance to the cotmtry of 
their birth. The second portion of the Amendnaent cOn- 
•tained a prohibition on the States, since all persons were in 
future' recognised as citizens of the United States, and their 
privileges and immunities were protected from State 
interference. 

It is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory classification of 
the meaning of “privileges and immunities.” Doubtless 
they include the right to inherit, purchase, lease, seU, hold, 
and convey real and personal property ; to make contracts 
and enforce them by law ; and possess the full benefit of 
aU laws. The franchise itself is not an indispensable right 
of citizenship, since a wider meaning is attached to citizen- 
ship than that of votes ; for instance, a woman may have 
no vote, though her right to the protection of the law may 
not be denied. 

The privileges and immunities conferred by the Amend- 
ment were only such as the National Government could 
give, and only such as could be given were protected by 
the prohibition. In all other respects the position of the 
States was unaffected. It afforded its own citizen the 
safeguard of its constitution and laws. 

“ Life, liberty, or property were not to be taken away 
without due process of law." This guarantee necessarily 
implied the administration of equal laws, according to 
established rules by competent tribunals, having jurisdiction 
and proceedings upon notice and hearing.^ No State, 
after the amendment, could legally deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws. 
The existence of laws in States, where the newly-emancipgited 
negroes readed, which discriminated against them as a 

^ The United States v. BilUnp, 190 Federal Reporter, p. 559. 
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dass, with gross injustice and hardship, was the evil meant 
to be remedied by this clause, arfd by it all laws specially 
directed against negroes were forbidden. If a State 
declined to conform its laws to the requirements of the 
Amendment, then by the 5th section of the Article, Congress 
was authorised to enforce its requirements by suitable 
legislation. ^ 

This Amendment, said the Supreme Court, does not pro- 
fess to secure to all persons in the United States the benefit 
of the same law and the same remedies. Great diversities 
may and do exist in many respects in different States : one 
may possess the common law and trial by jury ; another, 
the civil law and trial by the Court. But like diversities 
may also exist in different parts of the same State. The 
States frame their laws and organise their courts with some 
regard to local peculiarities and special needs, and this 
violates no constitutional requirement. All that one can 
demand under the last clause of section 1 of the 14th 
Amendment is that a person shall not be denied the same 
protection of the laws which is enjoyed by other persons 
or other classes in the same place and under like 
circumstance. • 

Section 2 of the 14th Amendment declared that repre- 

sentation should be apportioned among the several States, iectr ». ' 

according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for 
choice of electors of President and Vice-president of the 
United States Representatives in Congress, the Executive 
and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 

•* The Live Stock Dealers and Butchers' Association ti. The Crescent 
City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter-House Cmnpany, 16 Wall, 36. 

’ Missouri v. Lewis, 101 U.S., 22 ; Hayes v. Missouri, 120 U.S., 18. 

Kentucky R.R., Tax cases, 115 U.S.. 321. 
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the number of such ma^e citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 

oWgrt of The object of this section of the Amendment was to 
preclude States which denied th,e franchise to its coloured 
citizens from having the benefit of a munerical basis for 
the purposes of representation. 

*♦*** j . The third section to the 14th Amendment declared that 
.stdseetkm. *' no pcrson should be a Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress*, or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office (civil or rtiilitary) under the United States, or 
under Any State, who, having previously taken an oath as 
a member, of Congress or as a member of a State Legis- 
lature, or as an Executive or Judicial officer of any State to 
support the Constitution, should have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof. Congress was empowered by a vote 
of two-thirds to remove the disability.” 

4 th seetioD. A fouTth scction affirmed the validity of the National 
debts, including debts incurred for pa 5 nnent of pensions 
and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection and 
rebellion. But neither the United States nor any State 
could assume to pay any debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
nor any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave. 
All such debts, obligations, and claims were declared to 
be illegal and void. 

In an early stage of the War, President Lincoln had 
offered, with the approval of Congress, to provide some 
compensation to persons deprived of their slaves ; but the 
offer was not accepted. Possibly it was made too late, 
possibly it would never have been accepted under any 
circumstances. 

Aboution of In 1833 slavery was abolished throughout the British 
Colonies by Act of Parliament (3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 73), 

’ ' compensation was then provided for slave-owners. • 
The 5th section of the Amendment empowered Congress 
to enforce its provision by appropriate legislation. Such 
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'legislation was subsequently enact|d in a statute entitled : 
“ An Act to enforce the provisions of the 14th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States and for other 
purposes.” 

The 15th Article of t|ie Amendment was ratified on 
March 30th. 1870. 

It provided against discriminations at the polls : “ The 
right of citizens of the United States to vote,” it declared, 
“ shall not be denied or abridged by reason of race 
colour or previous condition of servitude ” ; and Congress was 
empowered to enforce this Article by appropriate legislation. 

Legislation was passed, the naturalisation laws amended 
and extended to Africans, and the National Government 
assumed the right to preserve order at elections in towns 
whose population exceeded 20,000 or more, when 
Congressional Representatives were chosen. 

Over forty-two years passed before a further amendment 
was made. The Constitution when it emerged from the 
Civil War was, in some respects, more imified ; and in one 
great respect, completer. Human rights were no longer 
the victims of laws of compromise. The same constitutional 
freedom that was accorded to the white man was accorded 
to the black. For good or evil, in prosperity or misfortune, 
the two races were left to work out their destiny, side by 
side, %n the full fruition of constitutional hberty. 

The 16th Amendment was submitted to the States in 
1909, and is as follows : “ Congress shall have the power to 
levy and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the several States 
and without regard to any census or enumeration.” On the 
3rd February, 1913, the vote of the Delaware and Wyom- 
ing legislatures ratifying the proposed amendment secured 
for it the necessary majority of three-fourths of the States. 
The fact that Delaware’s time was three hours earlier than 
Cheyenne’s, gave Delaware the honour of being the State 
tcf complete the ratification. The history of the at tem pt 
to impose income tax in the United States is an interesting 
chapter in the constitutional development of the nation. 


Ratifieatioa 
of X5th 
Artid«» xSto. 


Legislation 
of Congress. 
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During the Civil War when many acts were done, which 
were not strictly justifiable under the Constitution. Income 
Taxes were imposed. 

In 1894 an Act to reduce taxation and to -provide revenue 
for the Government and for other purposes was passed by 
Congress, but was not returned by the President to the 
House in which it originated within the time prescribed by 
the (institution, consequently became law without his 
approval. The Act imposed a tax of 2 per cent, on the 
amounts derived from income, over and above four 
thousand dollars, and laid down rules for its assessment 
and, collection. 

, The question as to the legality of the sections of the Acts 
dealing with its imposition was raised in a case of Pollock 
V. Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company ^ on appeal from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York to the Supreme Court, 
itae^oithe Supreme Court decided that a tax on the rents on 

income of real estate was a direct tax as used in the Con- 
stitution, and that a tax upon income derived from the inter- 
est on bonds issued by a municipaUty was a tax upon the 
power of the State and its instrumentalities to borrow money : 
consequently those portions of the Act that provided for 
the levying of taxes upon rents on incomes derived from 
real estate or from the interest on bonds were invaUd. 'The 
0)urt was equally divided on the point as to whether the 
invalidity of these provisions rendered void the whole Act, 
and also whether as to the income from personal property 
as such the Act was imconstitutional as laying direct taxes 
and on the further point whether any part of the tax if 
not considered as a direct tax was invalid for want of 
uniformity. The result of this decision was considered so 
imsatisfactory that a petition was filed for its rehearing. 
The case came on for rehearing before a fully constituted 
Court, who decided by a majority of one that taxes on 
personal property or on the income of personal properly 
were direct taxes like taxes on the rents or income of real 
1 157 U.&. (1894), p. 429. 
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estate.* The Income Tax was consequently 

unconstitutional. 

In distributing the power of taxation, the Constitution 
reserved to the States absolute power of direct taxation, 
but granted to the FederaL Government the power of the 
same taxation upon condition that in its exercise such taxes 
should be apportioned among the several States according 
to numbers ; and this was done, in order to preserve for the 
States who were surrendering to the Federal Government 
so many sources of income, the power of direct taxation 
which was their principal remaining resource. 

“ The fotmders of the Constitution ” anticipated that the Apporuon- 
expenditure of the States, their coimties, cities, and towns, SSitkm. 
would chiefly be met by direct taxation on accumulated 
property, whilst they expected that that of the Federal 
Government would be for the most part met by indirect 
taxes. And in order that the power of direct taxation by 
the general government should not be exercised except on 
necessity ; and, when the necessity arose, should be so exer- 
cised as to leave the States at liberty to discharge their 
respective obligations, and should not be so exercised 
unfairly and discriminatingly, as to particular States or 
otherwise by a mere majority vote, possibly of those whose 
constituents were intentionailly not subjected to any part 
of the burden the qualified grant was made.” • 

It will be remembered that imder the older Confederation, 
Congress had experienced the greatest difiiculty in obtaining 
requisitions of money that they had asked for from the 
States. The direct taxation given to Congress took the 
place of requisitions, but the apportionment was purposely 
restrained to apportionment according to representation 
in order that the former s}rstem as to ratio might be retained 
while the mode of collection was changed. 

The assent of the States to the imposition of an income 
taxjby the ratification of the 16th Amendment ended a 
struggle which began in the earliest days of the Republic. 

* Pollock V. Fanners’ Loan and Trust Co., 158 U.S. (1894), p. 601. 

» Ihid., p. 621. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE 

agjM The changes that took place as the result of the War of 
American Independence in the Government of the Empire 
important character. The increasing tendency 
Hntotonw of the British Parliament to interfere in Colonial AEairs 
' ‘ was seen in the establishment of a third Secretary of State in 
^ ^768, whose special pro 3 aince.,was thfi 
The Earl of Hiflsborough was the firet occupant of this 
office ; he was followed, in 1772 . by Lord Dartmouth, 
who, in turn, in 1775, found a successor in Lord St. 
Gemoaine. 

•t^ on During the period ‘from 1768 to 1782 there were two 
Colonial authorities responsible for colonial administration— rthe 
Board of Trade and Plantations and the Secretary of State. 
In 1780 the necessity for the existence of Doth autHonties 
was attacked by Burke in the debate on the Bill known 
as the " Establishment Bill.” Burke considered that " the 
office of Colonial Secretary had thrown the Empire into 
the miseries of the Civil War that had cost us America?’ In 
humorous terms he declared that the ” third Secretaryship 
was extinct. It was deposited with the corpse of Lord 
SuEoUc in a superb cemetery ; its funeral obsequies were 
performed on that occasion ; it was laid aside with that 
which became it — pomp, ensigns, scutcheons, flambeaux, 
etc. A successor after a year was, indeed, appointed him ; 
but if you ask the reason, no other can be given than the 
Irishman's : ‘ The other Secretaries were doing nothing, 
and a third was appointed to help them.’ ” ^ 
at For at least forty years prior to 1780 the administration 
Finitation*. of the Board of Trade and Plantations had been inefficient : 

of 

the British Parliament was largely responsible for this state 

I Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England^ Vol. XXI, 1780-1, p. 205, 
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' of things. Members of Parliament had been placed on the 
Board for any merit but that of a knowledge of Colonial 
affairs. 

According to Mr. Eden, a member of the Board, and its 
principal defender in th^ House of Commons against 
Burke's attack, the Board of Trade and Plantations* 
records at that time consisted of upwards of 2,300 volumes 
in folio, and these volumes contained the names of Locke, 

Addison, Prior, Lord Molesworth, and Charles Townshend, 
and many others of the first rank and first-rate abilities 
wholiad at different times enjoyed seats on the Board. 

The mere mention of these very voluminous records oj the 
afforded Burke an opportimity for banter. “ He was willing,** 
he said, “ to bow his head in reverence to the great and 
shining talents of its several members. The historian*s 
labours, the wise and salutary result of deep religious 
searches,^ the essence of epistolary correspondence,* and 
the great fund of political and legal knowledge displayed 
most imanswerably the high abilities of four of its members, 
and entitled them to every mark of respect ; whilst the 
poetical accomplishments of a fifth (Lord Carlisle), which 
in an age of poetry would have given him rank among the 
best of our minor poets, in this age, which was of a more 
serious form, made him deservedly regarded as a great poet. 

To the professors themselves he owed all possible deference, 
and from that it was that he resolved to rescue them ; from 
the ignominy of being degraded to a Board of Trade. As 
an academy of Belles Lettres, he should hallow them ; as 
a Board of Trade, he wished to abolish them.** 

** The great writers," he added, ** who sat at the Board 
of Trade were immersed in a skeleton which was death to 
the freedom of their genius, and the strong ribs of which 
barred them from all opportunity of taking those soaring 
flights they were otherwise capable of. He meant to 
destroy the skeleton of death and to give them Uberty." 

‘ Gibbon's Decling and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

• Mr, Eden's letters addressed to Lord Carlisle and his observations 
on the Criminal Law. 
zx-~(sia5) 
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During the coTirse of the disputes 'with America, not so 
much as a single scrap of paper had been laid by the Board 
before Parliament respecting the state, condition, or 
temper of the Colonies. Gren'ville and almost every other 
member for fifty years had complained, and Townshend 
(from his experience of the Board) had often held it up as 
an object of ridicule. 

Act ion oi 1^2 the ofiice of the Colonial Secretary and the 

cotoy ^oaxA Qi Trade and Plantations were abolished, and the 
of Government of the Colonies was controlled by the Pri'vy 
A^nwnt Council, in conjunction with a subordinate branch of the 
MoiiLs, * Home Office, then called the Northern Department, managed 
oaniadon. by an Under-^ecretaiy and three clerks, in what was then 
styled the Plantations Branch of the Home Office. A 
Law Officer was appointed to report on Colonial Acts. 
By an order of September ll'Ui of the same year, circular 
instructions were issued to the Governors of the Plantations 
directing them to transmit to the Pri'vy Coimcil those dupli- 
cates of returns and accounts which it had hitherto been 
the practice to fimiish to the Committee of Trade and 
Plamtations. 

rf In 1784 a Committee for the consideration of all matters 
Pdvy couDca. relating to Trade and Plantations was appointed ; and in 
1786 a new Committee, which took over all matters that 
had been referred to the Committee of 1784 by Order m 
Council. By a subsequent Order of August 25th of the 
same year, this Committee was placed on a definite footing, 
and the business which had hitherto been transacted by the 
Plantations branch of the Home Office, was transferred to it. 
of Such state of things continued imtil 1794, when the office 
cotoniii of Secretary for State for the Colonies was revived by Lord 
o^atioo of Melville, then Secretary of War, who took over the depart- 
of administrative functions of the Committee 

Privy oSrdi. of the Pri'vy Council appointed in 1786 appear about this 
time to have ceased. 

The Departments of War and the Colonies continued to 
oci«».i«54. be united until 1854, when a distinct Secreteiry for the 
Colonies was appointed. 
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The Conunittee of the Privy Qoundl, which dealt with fcom 
appeals from the Plantations throughout all these changes, ‘ 
exercised its jurisdiction till the Judicial Committee of the jodiow 
Privy Council was constituted in 1833. 

Amongst the many appeals brought during the years 1829 
to 1831 was one from Canada and one from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and others of considerable importance from 
different parts of the Empire. 

The Act for the better administration of justice in His 
Majesty's Privy Council (1833) recited that the right of 
appeal existed from the Plantations, Colonies, and other 
dominions of His Majesty abroad, to His Majesty in 
Council ; and that matters of appeal or petition were 
usually heard before a committee of the whole of the Privy 
Council, who made a report to His Majesty in CouncU, 
whereupon the final judgment or determination was given 
by His Majesty. Since 1833, petitions and appeals have 
been constantly heard by the Judicial Committee. The 
composition of this body, however, has undergone very 
many considerable changes. 

The administration of the Empire beyond the seas has Podtion of 
now long passed away from the Privy Council, and become oi^. 
located in the Colonial Office, over which the Imperial ' 
Parliament exercises a direct control. 

Thtf history of the relations of the United Kingdom since 
1794 with those Colonies which now constitute parts of the 
three great Dominions may be divided into three periods : 

The first period of Colonial Office administration ended about 
1848 ; the second terminated with the meeting of the first 
Colonial Conference in 1887 ; and the third period comprises 
the history of the last twenty-six years. 

During the first period may be distinctly observed the Adminiitr*- 
slow growth and development of Colonial Governments, up 
gradually emancipating themselves by steiges from nomina- ™ 
ted Councils, with a strict submission to Downing Street 
e^dts, to freer institutions and Representative Governments. 

'^>|Canada obtained a Representative Government in 1840 ; RepceMnt*. 

^41^ years later. Representative Government was conceded to ommamu 
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New South Wales, Victoric., Tasmania, 'and South Australia. 
By 1852 the Cape of Tk>od Hope enjoyed a free Constitutioi^ 

•It cannot be said during the first of these periods that 
Colonial affairs were much understood either by the Colonial 
Office or by Parliament. Rebellions in Upper and Lower 
Canada, and discontent in many different Colonies were 
the distinguishing signs of the times. The period covers, 
years when the colonists were busy digging, ploughing, 
exploring, and opening up new regions ; when skirmishes 
occurred with Indians and bushmen when marvels of 
fresh'fauna revealed themselves like the wonders of Aladdin*s 
cave, to ^enchanted discoverers ; when learned societies in 
England pored, over maps of continents whose coast lines 
were imperfectly defined, whose rivers were unexplored, 
and whose vast areas were nuuked with the title of unknown 
lands ; when the North-West of Canada was imtra versed 
except by the hardy trapper and hunter ; and South Africa 
was in fear of the assegais of the Zulus. When Hume 
crossed over the Murray, and Strzelecki climbed the Austra- 
lian Alps, naming after his Polish compatriot Koskiusko that 
beautiful mo\mtain from whose summit he beheld the silvery 
sources of the river which Hume had first sighted. When 
Stokes navigated in the Beagle, and all the Empire was 
alive with the voices of the pioneers like the hum of bees. 
There was little time during this period for men to think of 
Constitutions. Nevertheless, so great is the love of the 
Briton for constitutional freedom, that Governments began 
to assume more popular shapes, forming the rising pillars 
on which the massive arches of Federation were subsequently 
rto rest. 

(^The second period begins with the administration of Earl 
I Grey, who is often referred to as the foimder of modem 
Colonial policy) 

In 1848 he invoked the assisteince of the Committee of 
the Privy Coimcil appointed for the consideration of all 
matters relating to trade and foreign plantations, an attempt 
to revive the former political fimctions of that governing 
body of the Empire. 
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The Conunittee made two reports, which were approved 
by the Sovereign in Council on May 1st, 1849, and January wvy <SSon. 
30th, 1850. They dealt with projected Constitution for the 
Australian Colonies and the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the Report of May 1st, 1849, the Committee S55?St“ii4# 
tinguish between the practice in the nineteenth centxuy and 
the earlier practice respecting the establishment of systems 
of civd government in the Colonial dependencies of the 
British Crown. 

" There prevailed,” the Report says, " until the com- 
mehcement of the nineteenth century, the almost invariable 
usage of establishing a local legislature consisting of three 
estates, that is, of a Governor appointed by the Sovereign 
of a Council nominated by the Sovereign and of an assembly 
elected by the people. Although, in some cases, other 
schemes of Colonial polity had at first been established, 
yet these schemes had all, with one exception, progres- 
sively been brought before the end of the eighteenth 
century into conformity with this general type or model. 

“ Further, these Colonial Constitutions were all (except in 
the Canadas) created by letters patent under the Great Seal 
either of England or of Great Britain ; and these letters 
patent were used in the exercise of an unquestionable and 
undisputed prerogative of the Crown. But in Lower and 
UppSr Canada the three estates of Governor, Cormcil, and 
Assembly were established not by the Crown, but by the 
express authority of Parliament. This deviation from the 
general usage was unavoidable, because it was judged right ReMon* tor. 
to impart to the Roman Catholic population of the Canadas, 
privileges which in the year 1791 the Crown could not have 
lawfully conferred on them. 

“ There is also reason to believe that the settlement of the 
Canadian Constitution, not by a grant from the Crown 
merely, but in virtue of a positive statute, was regarded by 
the American loyalists as an important guarantee for the 
secure enjo 3 mient of their political franchises. 

“ But during the nineteenth century the British Crown has n«w coxaiM. 
acquired by conquest and cession from foreign States three 
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transatlantic colonies, on^ colony in Southern Africa, and 
four colonies to the.eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
During the same period the British Crown has acquired by 
the Occupation of vacant territories two colonies on the 
western coast of Africa, three in New Holland, one in Van 
Diemen's Land, one in New Zealand, and one in the Falk- 
land Islands. ' In no one of these sixteen colonies has the 
old Colonial polity of a Governor, Coimcil and Assembly 
been introduced. In no one of them (except New South 
Wales) has any electoral franchise been granted to the 
Colonists or any share in the local legislation to their 
representatives. ... 

otf / “ In all thecglonies acquired during the nineteenth centiuy 
by the occupation of vacant territories, the same system of 
internal legislation by a Governor and a Coimcil appointed 
by the Crown has been introduced by the authority of 
Parliament. 

B*t«t ot “ In colonies so acquired, the Royal Prerogative was com- 

pirerontive. petcnt only to the establishment of civil governments, of 
which a legislature — comprised in part at least of the 
representatives of the people — ^formed a component part. 
To dispense even for a while with such a legislature, 
ParUamentary aid was requisite.” ^ 

“ If we were approaching,” continue the Committee, 
” the present question iznder circumstances which Idft to 
us the unfettered exercise of our own judgment as to the 
nature of the legislation to be established in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, 
we should advise that Parliament should be moved to 
recur to the ancient constitutional usage by establishing in 
each a Governor, a Council, and an Assembly. For we 
think it desirable that the political institutions of the 
British Colonies should thus be brought into the nearest 
possible analogy to the Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
We also think it wise to adhere as closely as possible to our 
ancient maxims of government on this subject and to the 
precedents which these maxims have embodied. The 
> R»port of the Privy Council, May 1st, 1848, p. 34. 
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experience of centuries has ascertained the value and the 
practical eflSciency of that system of Colonial polity to 
which those maxims and precedents afford their sanction. 

In the absence of some very clear and urgent reason for 
breaking up the ancient imiformity of design in the govern- 
ment of the Colonial dependencies of the Crown, it would < 
seem unwise to depart from that uniformity. And, further, 
the whole body of constitutional law which determines the 
rights and the duties of the different branches of the ancient 
Colonial Government, having with the lapse of time been 
gradually ascertained and firmly established, we must 
regret any innovation which tends to deprive the Austra- 
Uan Colonies of the great advantage of possessing such a 
code so well defined and so maturely considered." 

Whilst this was the view expressed by the Committee, Recommend*, 
they felt constrained, by what they believed to be the wish 
of the Colonists, to adopt the proposal of one legislature 
for each of the Australian legislatures, a third of whose 
members were to be nominated by the Crown, and the 
remaining two-thirds to be elected by the Colonists. How 
far they were misled by statements as to the desire of the 
people for this peculiar form of government it is difficult to 
say. It is perfectly clear, from what subsequently took No t^de^ 
place, that such a form of Constitution was not desired by ^ ‘ 

the*people of New South Wales or Victoria. 

The Committee, however, considered that the legislatures to 
should have the power to alter their Constitutions by ^tttution. 
resolving single Houses of Legislature into two Houses, 
and should be entrusted generally with the power to amend 
their Constitutions. 

The Conunittee recommended that a imiform tariff unuro 
should be established throughout Australia ; that one of 
the Governors of the Australian Colonies should be thecenerci' 
Govemor-Greneral of Australia, with power to convene a 
General Assembly of Australia, but that that body should 
*ot be convoked imtil the Governor-General should have 
received from two or more of the Australian legislatures 
addresses requesting him to exercise the power. The 
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proposal contained the ^ed of Federation, and ultimately 
fructified, fifty-two years afterwards, in the establishment 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The ten powers that the Committee thought should be 
entrusted to the General Assembly were — 

1. The imposition of duties upon imports and exports. 

2. The conveyance of letters. 

3. The formation of roads, canals, or railways traversing 
any two or more of such colonies. 

4. The' erection and maintenance of beacons and light- 
houses. • 

5. The imposition of dues or other charges on shipping 

in every port 6r harbour. ' 

6. The establishment of a General Supreme Coml to be 
a Court of original jurisdiction and a Court of Appeal for any 
of the inferior Courts of the separate provinces. 

7. The determining of the extent of the jurisdiction and 
the forms and manner of proceeding of such Supreme Court. 

8. The regulation of weights and measures. 

The enactment of laws affecting all the Colonies 
represented in the General Assembly on any subject not 
specifically mentioned in the preceding list, but on which 
the General Assembly should be desired to legislate by 
addresses for that purpose presented to them from the 
legislatiures of aU these colonies. • 

10. The appropriation to any of the preceding objects 
of such sum as may be necessary by an equeil percentage 
from the revenue received in all the Australian Colonies, 
in virtue of any enactments of the General Assembly- of 
Australia. ^ 

This statesmanlike document led to the passing of the 
Australian Colonies Government Act, which closes the first 
of the three periods that have been adopted in narrating 
the constitutional story of the Mother Country and her 
Colonies. 

The grant of Constitutions to Australia and to the Ca^ 
of Good Hope introduced a new era. The Constitution of 

^ Ibid., ms, p. 44, 
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*the Cape ci Good Hope was Earl (prey’s favourite Constitu- 
tion. It {HTovided for a legislature consisting of Governor 
and a Legislative Council of twenty-six, with a House of 
Assembly of 107 members — ^both Houses were elected by 
the same voters, but a property qualification was prescribed 
for the franchise. The Constitution was established by 
letters patent of May 23rd, 1850. 

The principle of the elected Second Chamber received the Mr. Glad- 
approval of Mr. Gladstone. He argued that “ if the Govern- ^ 
ment desired to draw out a plan for a Second Chamber, they c2amb»“ 
must base it mainly and entirely upon the elective prin- 
ciple ; and it would be of no use or value in checking the 
movements of a popular assembly unless the elements of 
election were included in it.” ^ 

The story of the Empire subsequently to 1848 and up to parM som 
the time of the first Colonial Conference is marked by a *^*'*“^' 
great event in 1867, when by the British North America nomiaioa Act 
Act the great Federal system of Canada was established. • 

The story of the movements in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa are referred to elsewhere. 

A question was asked at the Quebec Conference as to 
the views of the Imperial authorities on Canadian Federa- 
tion. The Duke of Newcastle’s despatch of July 6th, 1862, 
was referred to in reply : “ If a Union, either partial or com- 
plete,»should hereafter be proposed, with the concurrence 
of all the Provinces, to be united, I am sure that the matter 
would be weighed in this coimtry, both by the public, by 
Parhament, and Her Majesty’s Government, with no 
feelings than an anxiety to discern and promote any course 
which might be conducive to the prosperity, the strength, 
and the harmony of all the British Commonwealth in North 
America.” 

In introducing the measxire in the House of Lords, Lord 
Carnarvon, the then Colonial Secretary, said : “ It is not 
every nation or every stage of the national existence that 
admits of a federative Government. Federation is only 

* Hansard's Parliamsntary Debates, 1850, Vol. 108. 

* Post. p. 191. 
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possible imd^ certain conditions, when the Stat^ to be 
federated are so far akin that they can be united, and yet 
so far disamilar, ^hat they cannot be fused into a single 
body politic.” 

During the second period may be noticed the growing 
independence of feeling amongst the people of the Dominions 
and the increasing reluctance of the Imperial Parhament 
and the Colonial Office to interfere with their affairs. Lord 
John Russell and a large school of thought in the United 
Kingdom considered that the widening of the limits of the 
Home Rule granted* to the Colonies led to separation. 
“ Let ^ give them,” he said, when speaking in the House of 
Commons pn the 8th February, 1850, ” a$ far as we can the 
capacity of fuhng their own affairs. Let them increase in 
wealth and population, and whatever may happen we of this 
great Empire shall have the consolation of saying that we 
have contributed to the happiness of the world. 

In 1^3 an Act was passed when, according.to Mr. Bernard , 
Holland, the extreme point of legalised commercial disinte- 
gration within the British Empire was, perhaps, reached. 
At the instance of the Australian Colonies, the Imperial 
Parliament somewhat reluctantly passed an Act quite 
opposed to the general commercial principles never more 
than then dominant in England, and gave these Colonies 
perfect freedom to tax each other’s goods, but pnovided 
that no duty should be levied or remitted contrary to or 
at variance with any Treaty or Treaties for the time being 
subsisting between Her Majesty and a Foreign Power. 
This Act repealed the Act of 1850, by which the Australian 
Colonies were forbidden to impose differential duties as 
between the Colonies and any other coimtries.”^ 

The Act of 1873 also marked the abandonment of the idea 
that the Imperial Parliament could assert its theoretical 
rights to legislate in the internal government of the 
Colonies. 

The Imperial legislative functions are now directed to 
passffig enactments at the request of Colonial legislatures, 

> 13 and 14 Vict., c. 59, Sect. 27. 
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and only interfering where the prerogative of the Crown 
and the powers and privileges of the Imperial Parliament, 
and of the legislatures of other parts of the Empire, are 
afiected. 

In 1887, the year that .witnessed the golden Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, saw the first of the great meetings of coofewnoe. 
Colonial statesmen, which have since shown that the Empire 
is responsive to the appeal for increased unity. 

During the months of April and May Colonial delegates 
who had been specially appointed, met in London under 
the presidency of the Colonial Secretary. Amongst the 
matters then discussed were Colonial defence. Imperial 
penny postage, etc. 

The assembling of a Conference of the Premiers of the 
self-governing Dominions brings the second period to an end. 

It marks a further development of the Imperial idea ; one 
only of the outward signs of an increased feeling of belief 
in the common destiny of its peoples “ under the Flag." 

On the fields of South Africa, Canadian and Australian 
blood was yet to be shed in support of this belief ; nor was 
it to be shed in vain, but the first conference in the heart 
of the Empire was the material triumph of the idea of 
Imperial unity. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA 

1759 was a glorious year in the annals of Great Britain. 
The time when two old rivals — ^France and England- 
met in^ deadly conflict in two hemispheres and fought for 
the ascendancy of the seas and the possession of Colonial 
Empire. The spirits of the British people never ran higher 
than at this juncture. Secretary Pitt was at the helm of 
State. Parliament liberally voted whatever money was 
required for the prosecution of the war by land or sea ; for 
the nation imderstood the supreme issue involved in the 
struggle — an insular destiny or a world-wide empire. 

In the Eastern hemisphere victory was already assured 
by the triumph of Clive at Plassy, but in North America 
matters were far from satisfactory. The French had 
extended their power up the river St. Lawrence and thence 
along the great chain of lakes. It was far from improbable 
but that further conquests would lead them south to join 
hands with Louisiana, and so hem in the North American 
Colonies. 

The naval victories of Admiral Hawke and other ca'|)tains 
assured the command of the seas. Consequently, it was 
rendered possible to prepare an expedition for the capture 

Pitt entrusted its command to a yoimg general, Wolfe, 
an officer’s son, who had been bom at Westerham, in 
Kent, in 1727. 

Whilst the summer of 1759 was yet yoimg, the channel 
of the St. Lawrence river, on which Quebec stands, was in 
course of survey. The ship Mercury was employed for the 
purpose of takin g soimdings, on board of which was a m&ster 
named James Cook, who was the son of an^agricultmal 
labourer, who had been bom near Cleveland, a year after 
Wolfe. The officer's son and the son of the agricultural 
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labourer were instnunental in securing for the Empire her 
two greatest dominions. The former planting the British 
flag on the walls of Quebec gave her Canada ; the latter 
rearing the standard on a strange land, which he named 
from its fancied resemblance to the coast of Wales lying 
to the north of the Bristol Channel — ^New South Wales — 
added Australia. 

Wolfe was a man of heroic mould, but of a delicate woue ud 
ph}rsical frame, nurtured in the contemplation of great oompmd. 
deeds ; his death crowned his victory on the heights of 
Abraham. Cook was a daring mariner, whose end also 
came violently when his life’s greatest work was accom- 
plished. Whilst a tablet is inscribed to the memory of the 
soldier by a grateful nation in Westminster Abbey, a place 
in the national Pantheon has yet to be found for the 
discoverer. 

Pitt, Wolfe, and Cook — statesman, soldier, an d sailo r — Mtt^woue, 
a no ble triumvirate of Empire btui ders. — o . 
“"TEe capture of Quebec in September of 1759 was cele- cnitme of 
brated by the people of Great Britain with universal®”*^' 
rejoicings, sobered only by the loss of the nation’s hero. 

The Fleet brought Wolfe’s body to England. From London 
it was carried to its last resting-place amidst the sorrow 
of thousands. 

Thirty-five years after, when another Pitt guided the 
national aflairs in another great crisis. The Victory brought 
home the body of another national hero from Trafalgar, 
stricken like Wolfe in the hour of triumph, but conscious 
like him that he had done something for his coimtry. 

On October 7th, 1760, the French forces in Canada r^ ty of 
capitulated, and on February JOth, 1763,. 
%ris,jQaidje<^£assedj:omE|§.t^ 

In the same year a Royal Proclamation was published, W w 

which provided for the government of the Colony. It estauidwd by 
established four new governments — Quebec, East Florida, 

V^st Florida, and Grenada ; it added Labrador from St. 

John’s river to Hudson’s Bay and Anticosti and the Mag- 
dalen Islands to Newfoimdland ; and placed Prince Edward 
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Island and Cape Breton under the government of Nova 

rtanttor* ^The Governors ‘of the new Governments thus established 

' ffrM P 02 

•»»«»»>“*. were empowered by Royal Authority to summon general 
Assemblies and make laws for the peace, welfare, and good 
government of these Colonies, with the advice and consent 
of the Councils and Assemblies. 

btabu^meat Courts for the hearing of civil and criminal causes were 
directed to be established as near as might be agreeable 
to the laws of England, with a right of appeal in all 
civil cases to the Privy Council. 

The General Assembly of Quebec never met, although 
convoked, .as the French population declihed to take a test 
oath, the Work of administration, in consequence, was 
carried on by the Governor, with the assistance of an 
Executive Council. ^ 

Affairs for years after the Royal Proclamation of 1763 
remained in an imsettled condition, largely owing to the . 
uncertainly as to whet her French o r English la w should. 
The Ehjpish population contenSeiS^fKaF French 
'been abrogated by the Conquest ; the French 
population, on the contrary, asserted the continued existence 
of their ancient customs and usages. The Treaty of Paris 
had been silent on the subject of legal rights. According 
to English law, ^ the French contention was right, as Quebec 
was a conquered country; and, as such, she retained h^ 
right to laws oripnally possessed imtil altered by , bw- 
conqueror ! \ 

The only alteration that had hitherto been applied had 
ortaniMi Lan^^^en the introduction of English criminal law in 1763. ® 

- The prevailing dissatisfSCtlon ''3eafeff''^3^ffiSS"lifi§afi^ 
fy factory state of things led to the passing of the Act of 
JhrtjBtitayy!774, * the first British Act of Parliament which dealt with 
vtammi// Quebec. Its purpose was to make more effectual provision 
for the government of the Province ; and an Act was chosen 

O 

> Campbell v. Hall» 20 SkOs Trials at 323. 

• Reg. V, Coote. L.R. 4, P.C., 599. 

M4 George III, c. 83. 
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m preference to an exercise of the royal authority, incootutmion 
order to give a legislative, instead of a royal sanction to *** 
the benefits which were then introduced on behalf of the 
French-Canadian population. 

By this Act the Government of the country was placed 
under the control of a Council, which was not to exceed 
twenty-three in number nor to be less than seventeen. 

The Council was empowered to make ordinances with the 
consent of the Governor, but ordinances were required to be 
transmitted to England for allowance. The French- 
Canadians, who had been left undisturbed in the exercise 
of their religion since the Treaty of Paris, were now con- 
firmed in its free exercise, and the clergy were empowered 
to receive their accustomed dues from persons professing 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

The test which had hitherto prevented the meeting of Abolition of 


abolished, and an oath of allegiance 


Assemblies was 
substituted. 

The Governing Council constituted had no power to levy Minor powers 
taxes or duties, except to a minor extent, for local purposes. ^ *** 

The revenue for administrative purposes was provided 
from a duty which was imposed on spirits and molasses, 
and the deficiency made up from the Imperial Treasury. ^ 

It was declared that in all matters of controversy where Paramount 
civil rights and property were concerned, the F^rench- 
CariadiaiTlaw sKoM but the criminal law of filng- 

Iknd^^ 'w^^ continue to the exclusion of eveiy other 
criminal code that had been in force p^ to 1764/ Power 
was given to the Legislature to amend both the civil and 
criminal law. 

Labrador and the islands annexed to Newfoundland 
were now made part of the Province. 

JPin 1776 a Privy Council was established, consisting of^t^iwiment 
pve members : the Lieutenant-Governor and four members councS? 
of the Legislative Council. Its functions were purely 
advisory. 

During the war between Great Britain and her American 

» 14, George III, c. S8. 1774. 
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Colonies, many attempts were made to sap the loyalty of 
tojtiitr. the people of Camada and induce them to join the ^n- 
federation. Wa^ington, in 1775, and Baron D’Estaing, 
the Commander of the French Fleet, in 1778, addressed 
proclamations to the French^Canadians for this purpose, 
but in vain ; nor did attempts at invasion by the Americans 
meet with better success. Canada remained firm in her 
adhesion to the British connection, and her spirit of lo 5 ralty 
was neither shaken by bribes or threats. During the war 
and 'afterwards, her population was increased by the influx 
of a large body — sdme 40,000 in number — of American 
Colonists, who followed the British flag and quitted the 
Uhited States- to settle in Canada, where they were known 
by the proud title of “ United Empire Loyalists.” The 
Nation el majority found a home in Nova Scotia, founding the 
‘» province* of New Brunswick ; others located themselves 
in Upper Canada. 

o* The cession of Canada to Great Britain caused a similar. 

Britlih 

•tenent. movement of the French population, many of whom, 
after 1760, returned to France, with the result that the 
balance of population was altered, with a proportionate 
increase in the British element. 

.The changed condition of affairs led to the passing of 
* Constitutional Act of 1791. Some of the features of 

^ the original Bill found no place in the Act. The Bill pro- 
fessedly attempted to establish a Constitution in Canada 
as near as possible to that of Great Britain. It divided 
the province into twq^ distinct Governments, under the 
t names of ICower CSnadb^ and JUjper Canada. It estab- 
/ ushed~ in eacH a Legyative CouncU ancl Assembly, with 
llpovfeT to make laws. The Legislative Councils — ^nominee 
Si •'..f [Councils — ^were to be apjwinted by the King for life. In 
II Lower Canada the Council was to consist of not less than 
1 1 fifteen ; in Upper Canada of not less than seven. 

' Hereditary titles of honour might be created, conferring 
the right of summons to the Councils. In the Representa- 
tive Assembly the numbers were not less than fifty for 
Lower Canada nor less than sixteen for Upper Canada, 


IncTMie ot 

Bdtlih 

eksneiit. 


ConitituUoiitl 
Act of 1791* 


HawUUry 
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The limits of districts, which were to receive representatives, 
and the number of representatives for each was fixed by 
the Governor-General. 

County members were elected by owners of lands in free- 
hold or in fief, or roture> to the value of forty shillings 
sterling a year over and above all rents and charges 
payable out of the same. 

Town and township members were elected by persons 
who had a dwelling-house and lot of groimd therein of the 
annual value of five pounds or upwards ; the voting quali- 
fication was also extended to any person who had resided in 
the town twelve months previous to the election and paid 
one year’s rent for his residence at the rate of £10 sterling 
or upwards. 

The Governor’s authority extended to convene, pro- 
rogue, and dissolve the Legislature ; but it was required to 
be summoned once a year and continue for four years, 
unless sooner dissolved by the Governor. The Governor 
had power tQ give or withhold his assent to Bills, or he 
could reserve them for the pleasure of the Crown. 

The British Parliament reserved the right to make regu- 
lations in respect of imposing, levying and collecting duties 
for the regulation of navigation and commerce to be carried 
on between the two provinces, or between either of them, and 
any other part of the British Dominions or foreign country. 

It also reserved the power of appointing or directing the 
payment of duties, but aU moneys levied were left to the 
Legislatures to exclusively apportion to such public uses as 
they thought most expedient. 

The free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion was 
guaranteed, but power was given to set apart a seventh 
part of all unclaimed Crown Lands for the use of the 
Protestant clergy. 

The right to bequeath real’ and personal property was 
declared to be unrestricted. The public of&cers were 
ap^inted by the Crown to hold their several offices during 
the Royal pleasure. The ^ Speaker of the Council was 
appointed by the Governor-General. 

Z3— (axas) 
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. The Bill had proposed septennial Assemblies, but in the 

u SH tj i I ^ duration for four years was provided. The Bill had 
M ^uneD Conferred a right of appeal from the Privy Council to 
toSote rf the House of Lords, but such a right did not appear in the 
Act. 


Quaxrel. 
Mween Fox 
'•and Burke. 


Nature of 
the Act 
of X79I. 


Unsuccessful 
Working of 
the Act. 


During the passage of the Bill through the House of 
Conunons there occurred those memorable scenes between 
Fox and Burke which broke up a hfelong friendship. 

Fox^ un^er the glamour of the French Constitution and 
the philosophical doctrines of the rights of man, as his 
opponents stated, advocated an assembly for Lower Canada 
of not less than one hundred with an elective Legislative 
Council ; but he strongly objected to the introduction of 
the principle of an hereditary legislature : “ Are those red 
and blue ribbons,” he declaimed, “ which have lost their 
lustre in the Old World, again to shine forth in the New ? ” 

“ It is, perhaps, indiscretion at any period,” said Burke, 
“ but especially at my advanced years to provoke enemies 
or give friends an occasion for desertion ; but if a firm and 
steady adherence to the British Constitution should place 
me in such a dilemma, I will risk all, and with my last 
words exclaim : ' Fly from the French Constitution ! "’ 

The question whether the Canadian Constitution was 
to be framed “ according to the old light of the English 
Constitution or by the glare of the new lanterns of the 
clubs at Paris and London,” was decided by the passing of 
the Act, which by its terms expressly stated that " it was 
to assimilate the Constitution of Canada to that of Great 
Britain as nearly as the difierences arising from the manners 
of the people and the situation of the Province admitted.” 

The Act of 1791, though at first successful in restoring 
harmony to the Colony, ultimately failed to work happily. 
Conflicts took place between the Governors and the Assem- 
blies and between the Upper and Lower Houses. The 
official classes generally ranged themselves with the 
Legislative Councils against the popular majority in the 
Assemblies to thwart them. In Lower Canada “ the dispute 
became at last so aggravated as to prevent the harmonious 
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operation of the Constitution. Th* Assembly was constantly 
fighting for liie independence of Parliament and the exclusive 
control of the supplies and the Civil List.” ^ The Govern- 
ment dissolved the Quebec Legislature with a frequency 
unparalleled in political • history, and the Governor was 
personally drawn into the conflict. 

The trouble began at the close of the American War of ori«iii oi 
1813. The Royal revenues, which were raised under 
Iniperial statute 14 Geo. Ill, c. 31 (1775) and required to 
be applied towards defra 5 nng the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the support of the Civil Government 
of the province proved insufficient (with the addition of the 
territorial revenues) to meet the Government expenditure. 

Up to the period of the war with the United States, money 
was drawn from the mihtary funds, but during the war further 
drawings became impossible. The Provincial Assembly 
had jurisdiction only in respect of duties raised by them 
under their own legislation. The Government continued 
to draw from the Provincial funds till a debt of well over 
^100,000 was incurred, without any Legislative sanction. 

The conduct of the Government was unconstitutional, 
justifiable only on the ground of the exigencies of the 
situation. 

In 1818 the Government was induced by its necessities 
to accept the Assembly’s offer to raise adffitional revenue 
by fresh taxes. 

As in the political history of England, so in that of Canada Power ot 
the power to vote appropriations of money led to anSPS'^Sld 
accompanying demand for the redress of gnevances, the grievenoefc 
Assei^bly insisting on closely scrutinising the expenditure 
for the Civil List and the administration of the Governor. 

The Council, as a rule, stood by the Governor in resisting 
these claims, some of which may be termed extravagant. 
Neverthdess, step by step, the Assembly made good its 
assertions, as the House of Commons had formerly done in 
England. In 1831, by an Imperial Act, a concession was 
made that it should be lawful for the Legislature to 

* Bourinot, Parliamentary Practice and Procedure (Canada), p. 20. 
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appropriate the duties twhich had' been raised by the 
Imperial Act of 1775, to meet the administrative charges of 
Government. 

During the bitter controversies that ensued, Louis 
Joseph Papineau, a French-Canadian, assumed a leading 
part amongst his colleagues as a reformer; on several 
occasions he' was chosen as Speaker of the Assembly. In 
1827, the Governor refused to confirm his election, principally 
on account of his violent conduct. The Assembly claimed 
the right to elect their Speaker without the Governor’s 
confirmation, and in the next Session, Papineau was again 
elected as Speaker, a change of Governors having in the 
meantime ' taken place. Papineau’s great popularity 
amongst his compatriots at last led him to think that he 
could found a French-Canadian nation, and he began to 
plot to that end. 

In. 1834 ninety-two resolutions were passed, principally 
at his instigation, by the Assembly, and submitted to the . 
Imperial Government, who peremptorily rejected them. 
The position, however, now became serious. Supply 
was refused and againj^refused in 1835. The Imperial 
Government despatched three Commissioners to Canada, 
one of whom was Lord Gosford, the new Governor- 
General, to enquire into all grievances. Lord Gosford 
failed to please either of the contending parties — French or 
English. 

One of the Assembly’s demands was for elected Coimcils : 
’’/this the Imperial Government declined to concede. The most 
important demand was for Responsible Government. The 
^passing of hostile reMlutions in the House of Commons 
and the subsequent Canadian Trade Acts, which provided 
a means by which 'Upper Canada could obtain a fairer 
share of the import duties, led to the outbreak of a 
rebellion, in which Papineau played an undignified part. 

In Upper Canada similar, troubles also existed, but not 
to the same extent as in the Lower Province. As in Lower 
Canada, there were quarrels between the two Houses, con- 
stant irritation over the disposal of Government patronage. 
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and complaints of an ofiSicial rin^ Dissatisfaction existed 
also in the other Provinces. 

In New Brunswick there were financial difiiculties : in Troubiat in 
Nova Scotia disputes between the Assembly and the ex- Btunwiek, 
ecutive and legislative Ooundls ; and in Prince Edward nn'dPHnoe 
Idand the unsettled question of the land monopoly created Mud. 
by the imfortunate disposal of the idahd by lottery many 
years before. 

Responsible Government had not yet come with its Respontiu* 
sovCTeign solution ; so far, neither Parliament nor the n^T™**”* 
Colonial Office had shown any disposition to introduce it. ”**^‘**^’ 
It may seem strange, when looking into this maelstrom of 
politics^ that whilst the principles of Responsible Govern- 
ment had been so carefully recognised and appreciated 
in the United Kingdom, that they had hitherto never been 
applied to the Colonies. 

One difficulty, no doubt, was felt as to how far it was bmuu lor. 
possible to reconcile Imperial supremacy with Colonitd^^ 
aspirations. If the Governor were to be the servant of the 
Crown, how could he, at the same time, be the servant of the 
Colonial Legislature? Responsible Government created a 
conflict of duties in the Colonies. This was the dilemma » 
that even the Reform Ministry of 1832 lacked the courage 
to face. 

I In ^wer Canada the position was aggravated by a con- conflict oi 
flict of races and religions. The French population were JSiSolS m 
enormously in the ascendant, and generally during thecuS*. 
constitutional struggle the two peoples arrayed themselves 
against each other in the bitterest antagonism. “ I expected 
to find a contest between a Government and a people,” 
reported Lord Durham, “ I found two nations warring in the 
bosom of a sinele State ; I found a struggle not of principles, 
but of races.” i 

In 1838 the^ Imperial Government suspended the Con- 
stitution of Lower Canada, and made provision for 
Government by a special Council. cuad». 

Whilst the afiairs of Canada were in this disastrous con- Dvfaun’i 
dition. Lord Durham was appointed Governor-General, SS^***" 
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succeeding Lord Gosfosd. The riew Governor-General 
accepted " his onerous charge with inexpressible reluc- 
tance.” He said that ” he felt he could only accomplish it by 
the cordial and energetic support of his noble friends, the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Cabinet, and the generous for- 
bearance of the noble lords opposite, to whom he had 
always been politically Oppose4-” 

On his arrival at Quebec on May 29th, 1838, he foimd 
161 prisoners in custody : of these, seventy-two were 
charged as' being principal promoters of the rebellion, in 
which Papineau had taken a leading part. The difficult 
problem confronted him as to their trial. Owing to the 
sympathy ot French juries, it was deemed impossible to 
sectire the unanimity of a jury of twelve men, should any 
of the prisoners be put upon their trial through the political 
character of the offences charged. A trial and conviction 
by a specially-created tribunal would have led to an accusa- 
tion of condemnation by an ex post facto law. A party of 
rebels at the time had actually been acquitted after they 
had been proved guilty of murder by the clearest possible 
evidence, and jury and prisoners had been applauded as the 
finest and noblest of patriots. A further alternative remained, 
to pack the juries ; but this seemed to Lord Durham a 
perversion of the forms of justice. In the end he adopted 
another course, which in the result proved most imfortvfliate, 
he accepted the offer of the prisoners to place themselves 
at his disposal. An ordinance was passed by the Govern- 
ment on the 28th of Jrme, which declared that certain 
persons who were named therein had acknowledged their 
participation in high treason, and submitted themselves 
to Her Majesty’s pleasure ; it enacted that they should be 
transported to Eenjauda during pleasure, there to be subject 
to such restraints as should be deemed fit. This ordinance 
was illegal, since no jurisdiction existed to order deportation 
out of the Colony. The ordinance might, however, have 
been confirmed by the Imperial Parliament had Ldtd 
Melbourne possessed a majority independent of the Irish 
vote. Another course was adopted by the Imperial 
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*Govemmait ; the ordinance was assailed in the bitterest 
terms 1^ Lord Brougham. It was repealed; but a n 
act indemmifying its abhors passed. Lord Durham, in' 
consequence of ‘{HeT attacks made upon him, resigned. 

During his short tenure of office he collected an amount Lam 
of valuable information on the state of provincial affairs, report, 
which he embodied in a most masterly report. -One of it^ 
most important recommendations was that (“ no tim^ 
should be lost in proposing to Parliament a Bill fm restoring^ 
the Union of the Canadas tmder one legislature, and recon^' 
structing them as one province.^ On the question of the 
relationship of the executive to the Assembly, he reported 
that he did not know how it was possible to secure harmony 
in any other way than by administering the Government 
on these principles which had been perfectly efficacious in 
Great Britain, r The Crown,” he wrote, “ must submit ' 
to the necessary COTsequences of representative institutions 
and if it has to carry on the Government in union with a 
representative body, it must consent to carry it on by 
means of those in whom that representative body has 
confidence.” > 

In 1840, Lord John RusseU acted upon this report, andtiw onum 
introduced a Bill for re-uniting Upper and Lower Canada. " **' 
The Bill received the Royal Assent on July 23rd of that year, 
although it did not come into force until February 10th of 
the following year. The first Parliament of the United 
Canadas met at Kingston on June 14th, 1841. 

The Union Act provided for the constitution of a Legis- Le*hiativ« 
lative Council of not less than twenty members, and for LeS«»t*v» 
a Legislative Assembly of eighty-four members. Each 
divi»on of the Province was to receive equal representation. 

The appointment of Speaker in the Legislative Council 
was vested in the Crown. A majority of the votes of the 
members was required to decide a question, but in the 
case of equality the Speaker was given a casting vote. Ten 
members, including the Speaker, constituted a quorum. 

With r^ard to the popular Chamber, its composition, so far 
as the division of equ^ representation in the Provinces was 
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concerned, was arrange^ so that it could not be altered* 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the Members of 
each House. The Speaker was elected by a majority of the 
House, and possessed, as in the Legislative Coilhcil, a casting- 
vote only in case of the votes being equal on any question. 
A quorum consisted of twenty, including the Speaker. 

. A property qualification for membership was fixed. No 
person was eligible for election imless he possessed lands 
and tenements to the value of £500 sterling over and 
above all debts and mortgages. A .session of the Legis- 
lature was to be held once at least every year and each 
Hpuse-was to continue for four years, unless sooner dissolved. 
It was prescribed that the English language should be solely 
used in the legislative records. 

^mudated Provision was made for the establishment of a consoli- 
dated revenue fund, on which was first to be charged the 
expenses of collection, management, and receipt of revenues, 
interest of public debt, payment of the clergy, and the . 
Civil List. Such portion of the fund as was available 
after these pa 3 mients the Legislature was at liberty to 
appropriate to the public service, 
bob Money bills, votes, and resolutions involving the expendi- 
ntdutiou. ture of money were required to be first recommended by 
the Governor-General. 

g«^ i,., /The passing of this Act marks the beginning of the era 

/i|d.,.'ResponsiW^ Government in Canada. Its advent in 
Australia was not seen till some years later. 

, Mr. Poulett Thomson, afterwards Lord Sydenham, 
now became Governor-General ; he communicated the 
Royal intentions that thereafter certain heads of depart- 
ments would be called upon to retire from the public service 
whenever sufficient motives of public pohcy might suggest 
its expediency. 

The Assembly during its first session agreed to certain 
resolutions which laid down the principle that, " in order to 
preserve between the different branches of the Provincial 
Parliament that harmony which was essential to good 
government, the chief advisers of the Representative of the 
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"Sovereign constituting a Provincjal administration under * 
him ought to be men possessed of the confidence of the 
representatives of the people, thus affording a guarantee 
that the well miderstood wishes and interests of the people 
which our Gracious Sovereign has declared shall be the 
rule of the Provincial Government, will on all occasions be 
faithfully represented and advocated.” 

Prior to this. Lord Durham, whose genius had largely 
solved the problem which had perplexed the minds of 
political thinkers, by indicating the changes necessary to 
restore happiness and prosperity to Canada, died of a 
broken heart, the victim of attacks by his own party, on 
whom he had conferred the most essential services. He 
left Caiiada in a snowstorm, landing at Plymouth on 
December 1st, being received without any honours by the 
special orders of Government, who sent down a special 
messenger to prohibit them. ^ His two mistakes were 
passing of the Ordinance deporting the prisoners and a • 
proclamation to the people of Canada justif 3 nng his acts. 

His success has been justified by time. ’’ 

During the period from 1841 to 1867 much imjwrtant 
legislation was passed, and the independence of Parliament 
assured by the prohibition on judges and officials sitting in 
either House. 

Reforms were also instituted in the Civil Service, securing civa senrie*. 
to whatever Government might be in power the services 
of a highly-trained body of permanent officials. 

To name the various reforms that took place after the CMUKUm 
Union Act of 1840 is to demonstrate the advances made 
by Canada on the road to complete self-government ; Ji8^_ 
saw her Legislature, with . the consent of the Imperial 
Government, in possession of the complete control of the , 

Civil List and the Post Office, and the Colony free froin 
interference in all matters affecting trade and commerce. f 
The Imperial Statute, 9 & 10 Viet. c. 94, empowered the 
Btitish Colonies in America to reduce or repeal by their own 
legislation all duties imposed by Imperial Acts on foreign 
^ Martineau* 
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goods imported from foreign countries into the Colony in* 
question. * 

*2 The Act was the direct outcome of the Free Trade policy 
of Great Britain, and in response the Canadian Legislature 
passed an Act to meet the altered state of their Colonial 
relations with the Mother Counfry. It was further urged 
by the Government of Canada that since it was no longer 
the policy of the Empire to give preference to Colonial 
products in the markets of the United Kingdom, no reason 
could possibly exist for monopolies and restrictions in favour 
of British shipping. Following on a memorandum, sent to 
the Imperial Government, the 12 & 13 Viet. c. 29 was 
passed which repealed the navi gation laws, and opened the 
^ river St. La\Vrence to the ships of nations. 

In 1856 an elective Upper House was established, under 


7/^wers conferred by Imperial legislation. 

One of the principal features of the Act of 1840 had been 
the equality of representation that was given to each portion 
of Canada in the Union in the Assembly. Insufficient 
representation was at one time a grievance on the part 
of Lower Canada ; but afterwards the greater influx of 
population to the Upper Province made that Province a 
complainant. 

A principle was at last adopted by the political parties 
that no measure should be passed which affected ^ther 
of the Provinces imless the majority of members in the 
particular Province affected by the legislation assented. 

From 1^2 to 1864 legislation practically stopped. The 
^ „ faulty working of the Constitution was fully recognised by 

Ftderai Union, the leaders of both parties. A coalition Government 
was, in consequence, formed on the platform of a Federal 
union of all the British-American Provinces, or of the two 
Canadas, in case of failure of the larger scheme. 

So far, attention has been directed to the history of the 
two Canadas. It is now necessary to turn to the history of 


Principle 
of majority 
in the 
Provincea. 


Faulty 
tvorking 
^ the 
Constitution, 


the three provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, aad 
Prince Edward Island, two of which were parties in 1867 to 
Federation. 
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* Nova Scotia was settled by the French, and in its early tfom 
days was known as Acadia. The*first French settlement 
took place on an islet off the mouth of the St. Croix river, 
which is the present boundary between the State of Maine 
and New Brunswick. The most important French settle- 
ment was at Port Royal, named by Champlain, who subse- 
quently founded Quebec in 1608. The growth of the French 
settlements was slow: a hundred years later the whole 
population of the Acadian Peninsula did not exceed 1,500 
persons, 1,000 of whom were settled in the pleasant country 
of Grand Pr6 and Minas. Forty years later, however, the 
population of Acadia had increased to 12,000. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) France surrendered this The Tte»ty 
country to the British ; and in 1749 HaUfax was founded by '^*™**' 
Governor Cornwallis, who introduced between 2,000 to 
3,000 emigrants ; the Governor’s first Council was sworn on 
board of one of the transports. The French population 
declined to acquiesce in the British rule, refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, and calling themselves neutral. 

In 1755, after the capture of two forts from the French, 
to which many of the Acadians had resorted (partly stimu- 
lated by promises and 'partly by threats), the Governments 
determined to remove the Acadians, and pronounced 
sentence of banishment upon them. Their subsequent 
removal was justified on the grounds of policy, and took 
place whilst Lawrence was Governor of Hahfax. 

In 1760 the Province received a great number of }««»«■ ^ 
settlers from the New England Colonies ; at a later day, 
immigrants arrived from the North of Ireland, who, in 
the name of " Londonderry,” perpetuated a memorable 
triumph in the Old World by a fresh foimdation in the 
New. 

Later on, in 1772, a considerable immigration fromscot ^ ^ 
Scotland began, and continued for many years. 

In 1758 Governor Lawrence opened the first Legislative 
Assembly in Nova Scotia. 

At this period only the settled portion of the Province of 
what is now known as New Brunswick sent representatives 
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to the Nova Scotia A^mbly. Cape Breton was also a 
part of the Province. 

In 1763 the island of St. John was added to Nova Scotia. 

^MUwatd In 1798 St. John was re-named Prince Edward Island, 
after Edward, Duke of Kent, thft Father of Queen Victoria. 
Prior to that date, in 1769, it had been separated from Nova 
Scotia and given a distinct government. 

In 1773 its first Assembly met. The population at that 
, time was exceedingly sparse, and four years before it had not 
exceeded '150 families. 

island was populated after the Treaty of Paris in 
1763 by me^ of a lottery held oh one day, the whole land, 
witli some ffw reservations, was then given away to officers 
of the Army and Navy who had served in the preceding war, 
and to others who sought land, subject only to the payment 
of quit-rents. This unwise proceeding led to trouble, 
which' lasted till 1873. 

Originally the Island had a combined Executive and 
legi^ative ^uncil and eventually a Legislative Assembly of 
eighteen members. In 1850-51 Responsible Government 
was fully recognised. 

PuMiiiUi Brunswick was created. Its Government 

consisted of a Cbtmcil of twelve members, possessing execu- 
tive and legislative functions, and an Assembly of twenty- 
btrodoetkm six members I in 1848, as in Nova Scotia, Respofisible 
Goraniment. Government was instituted. 

i to ot r The idea of a Union of all the provinces of British Norfe 
* ”* lAmerica was first suggested by Chief Justice Smith, of 
Quebec, in that memorable year 1789, which witnessed , the 
outbreak of the French Revolution and the meeting of 
the first Congress of the United States. In 1790 he wrote 
to Lord Dorchester that Mr. Grenville’s plan will most 
assuredly lay a foundation for two spacious and flourishing 
Provinces and for more to grow out of them, and compose 
at no remote period a mass of Power very worthy of 
immediate attention.,^ • " 

I miss in it, however, the expected establishment to put 
what remains to Great Britain of her Ancient Dominions 
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in North America imder one general direction for the 
United interests and safety of every branch of the Empire. ^ 

About a quarter of a century later, Chief Justice Sewell, 
of Quebec, in a letter which he addressed to the Duke of 
Kent, followed up the idea^. 

In 1839 it received the further endorsement of Lord 
Durham in his memorable report. 

Ten years later, the British American-League took up Brio*- 
the matter, and in 1854 it was submitted to the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia. 

In 1858 the Cartier-Macdonald Government, a coalition Mini*teri«i 
Government of both parties in Canada, made Federation **“ 
part of their ministerial policy. The growth of the country 
had by this time made the question of Union one of necessity. 

There had been a large increase in numbers in the Western 
Province and there was a clamour for a greater share in the 
representation. 

In 1859 a Convention was held at Toronto, which sug- 
gested that “ the best practical remedy for the existing state 
of affairs was the formation of two or more IoceiI Govern- 
ments, to which should be committed the control of all 
matters of a local and sectional character, and some general 
authority charged with such matters as were necessarily 
common to both sections of the Provinces.” 

It ‘has already been stated that between 1862 to 1864 
legislation had been practically stopped. In consequence 
of this the Cartier-Macdonald Ministry was pledged to 
introduce a new constitution embracing the Federal 
principle. 

During the progress of the Federal movement, Mr. 

Howe, the Liberal leader in Nova Scotia in 1861, had carried 
in the Assembly a resolution in favour of Federation. This 
was subsequently adopted in 1864 by the Government, 
during the premiership of Sir Charles Tupper, who pressed 
the matter forward. 

•The three Provinces of Nova ^cotia. New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island agreed to send delegates to ac<»*«n««* 

* Catiadian ConsHttfUonal Development, Egertoa & Grant, p. 104, 
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impulse. 


conference at Charlotte Town. Cianada also resolved to 
attend, and the general idea of Federation met with so much 
favour, that it was agreed that a further Conference should 
be held at Quebec in the following October. 

It will be observed in reviewing the Federal movement 
that the growth of the Federal idea was slow, and only 
quickened i^o life by the practical requirements of the 
^Provinces, ^he history of Federation shows that it has 
Mway^ emer|[ed from the realm of academic dreams, either 
%y the force of outside pressure such as the existence of a 

f ommon dahger or by the internal necessities of governments. 

The first American Federation sprung hurriedly into life \ 
under the stress of common defence, whilst the second^ 
Federation was brought about by domestic diflS^culties. 
The Grecian Federations were aU primarily shields to 
preserve the liberties of communities that, remaining isolated, 
would have fallen, divided and impotent, one by one, a prey 
to the intrigues or attacks of more powerful enemies. No 
outside danger threatened Canada when she federated, but 
she had witnessed without her borders a war in which 
thousands had sacrificed themselves for the principle of 
Federal Unity. The continuance of her own internal 
dissensions might have led to serious disasters. The ambi- 
tion of creating a Canadian Federation inspired the thoughts 
of her statesmen and was based upon solid reason. What- 
ever the future had in store for her, she was determined to 
face it as one Great Dominion — stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, a united people, a mighty nation. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE FORMATION OF THE DOMINION 

When the Convention met at Quebec in 1864 it comprised 
thirty-three delegates, amongst whom was Sir John tii* detaiste>. 
Macdonald, afterwards to be the first Premier of Canada ; 

Sir George Etienne Cartier, one of the ablest of the French- 
Cahadians, a namesake of that Jacques Cartier who, sailing 
from St. Malo in Brittany, voyaged up the St. Lawrence, 
giving France the right to claim Quebec by discovery ; 

Sir Alexander Galt ; D'Arcy McGee, a brilliant Irishman 
identified with the Young Ireland Movement, who, fleeing 
from Ireland in 1848 to the United States and thence to 
Canada, became a loyal Canadian in 1857 ; the advocate of 
a Union in Canada which he had opposed in Ireland, he 
was subsequently murdered by the order of a secret society ; 

Sir Oliver Mowat, afterwards Prime Minister of Ontario ; 

Sir Hector Langevin, and others, including Sir Etienne 
Paschal Tach6, Chairman of the Convention, who gave 
utterance to that supreme sa 3 nng of French-Canadian 
loyailty, “ that the last gim to be fired for British supremacy 
in A!nerica would be fired by a French-Canadian.” 

From Nova Scotia came Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. Archibald, 

Mr. Henry, and two others. New Brunswick sent seven 
delegates, who were drawn from both political sides of the 
House ; Prince Edward Island, seven also ; whilst New- 
foundland was represented by the Speaker of the House, 
and by Mr. Ambrose Shea, who afterwards became Governor 
of the Bahamas. 

Statesmanship, literature, and law were all represented, 
for Canada sent of her wisest and best. 

The Convention sat in sessions for eighteen da 3 rs, withJJ^j^^ 
cfosed doors. It left no official record of its deliberations. * 

A number of documents, however, edited by Mr. Joseph 
Pope, were published in 1895. Mr. Pope was the biographer 
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of Sir John Macdoniild, the literary' executor of this great* 
statesman he obtained possession of a large collection of 
papers relating to the Confederation negotiations of 1864-67. 

It had been the intention of the Conference to have 
preserved a complete record of itf proceedings. The record 
of discussions which now would have been invaluable only 
. condsts of deficient and fragmentary notes ; and Mr. Pope 
had to rely on those taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Bernard, 
the,jWcretary of the Conference. 

V .vJ'T^he ■ first ..resolution which was put and unanimously 
’’|carried was that “ the ‘best interests and present and future 
iprosperity of British North America will be promoted by a 
I Federal Union tmder the Crown of Great Britain, provided 
L that such Unfon cam be effected on principles just to the , 
f several Provinces." 

\ The second .Resolution, which was also unanimously 
carried, ,was " that in the Federation of the British-North 
American Provinces the system of government, best adapted 
under existing circumstances to protect the diversified 
interests of the several Provinces and secure efficiency, 
harmony, and permanency in the working of the Union, 
would be a General Government charged with matters of 
common interest to the whole country ; and a Local 
Government for each of the Canadas and the Maritime 
Provinces charged with the control of local matters in^their 
respective sections, provision being made for the admission 
into the Union, on equitable terms, of the North-West 
Territory, British Columbia, and .Vancouver.” 

In voting on the resolutions, the delegates voted by 
Provinces ; however many the number of delegates present 
from a Province the Province registered but one vote — 
Canada, with its Upper and Lower Province, counted as two. 

The resolution as to the model on which the Constitution 
should be built was not unanimously carried. 

An amendment, which became a substantive resolution, 
received the support of four votes to two. Its terms 
were, “ that in framing a Constitution for the General 
Government, the Conference, with a view to the pjerpetuation 
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*of our connection with the Motl^ Country and to the Pacpetnaucn 
promotion of the best interests of the people of these 
Provinces, desires to follow the model of the British 
Constitution so far as our circumstances will permit." 

Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island were dissentients. 

Their dissent, however, was not expressed against the per- 
petuation of the Canadian connection with the Mother 
Country, but because the delegates from these Provinces 
thought it not judicious to fetter their actions by the passage 
of a resolution of a simple declaratory character, which 
might embarra^ their action in the selection of the best 
means for providing for the general and local government 
of the country. * 

k All the delegates were animated with a desire to found 
a Federal Constitution that should embody the principles of 
the Constitution of the United Kingdom, witix a view to the 
perpetuation of the connection with the Mother Country. 

They rejected the idea of reserving the residuum of power Retectka 
to the Provinces ; they equally rejected the idea of a mere & 
legislative Union. In the opening remarks of Sir John the 

Macdonald, of which a fragment only is recorded, he said — 

" The various States of the adjoining Republic had sir roha 
always acted as separate Sovereignties. The New England vSeSf**^' 
States, New York State, and the Southern States had no 
sympathies in common. They were thirteen individual 
sovereignties, quite distinct the one from the other. The 
primary error at the formation of these .constitutions was 
thab each State reserved to itself all Sovereign rights, save 
the ^mall portions del^ated. We must reverse the process 
by strengthening the General Government and conferring 
on the Provincial bodies, only such powers as may be 
required for local purpose^ All sectional prejudices and 
interests can be l^i^ted for by local legislatures. Thus 
we shall have a strong and lasting Government imder which 
we can work out constitutional liberty as opposed to demo- 
cracy, and be able to protect the minority by having a I 
powerful central Government. Great caution, however, is 
necessary. The people of every section must feel that they j 

»3— (*ias) 
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are protected, and by no, overstraining of central authority* 
should such guarantees be over-ridden. Our Constitution 
must be based on an Act of the Imperial Parliament, and 
any question as to over-riding sectional matters determined 
by : ‘ Is it legal or not ? ' The judicial tribunals of Great 
Britain would settle any such difficulties shoiild they occur. 

"As regards the constitution of our Legislatures, in 
order to have no local jealousies and all things conciliatory, 
'there should be a different system in the two Chambers. 
With the Queen as our Sovereign, we should have an Upper 
and a Lower House. In the former, the principle of equality 
should obtain. In the Lower House the basis of repre- 
sentation shojcild be population not by universal suffrage, 
but according to the principles of the British Constitution. 
In the Upper HdCse there should be equality in numbers. 

" With respect to the mode of appointments to the Upper 
House, some of us are in favour of the elective principle. 
More are in favour of appointment by the Crown. I will 
keep my own mind open on that point, as if it were a new 
question to me altogether. While I do not admit that the 
elective principle has been a failmre in Canada I think we 
had better return to the original principle, and in the words 
of Governor Simeon, endeavour to make ours an image 
and transcript of the British Constitution." 

M^SSoni'J Convention passed seventy-two resolutions « that 

ruou “• famous as the Quebec Resolutions. On the basis 

df these resolutions the Constitution of the Dominion of 
Canada was subsequently established. 

The resolutions were subsequently submitted to the 
Canadian Legislature in January, 1865, and passed by large 
majorities in both Houses. ,, 

After the session was fini^ed, Messrs. Macdonald, 
Cartier, Galt, and Brown visited England and conferred 
with the British Ministers. Their report was laid before 
Parliament about August and September of that year. 

Whilst the Quebec resolutions met with support in the 
Canadian Legi^ture, difficulties grew in other quarters, 
which threatened disaster to the Federation proposals. 
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Tike three Maritime Provinces originally contemplated 
only a maritime Union, and considered that their delegates 
had exceeded their authority by pledging themselves to a 
measure for a larger Union. The difficulty was of a like 
nature to that which at one time threatened to shipwreck 
the work of the framers of tbe United States' Constitution, 
then delegates chosen to improve an existing Constitution 
had agreed to a wholly new one. In New Brunswick the 
Government’s proposals for Federation were defeated at the 
polls ; but later, on a dissolution occurring, the Federation 
• p^y- recovered ground owing to the then Fenian threats 
of invasion. In Nova Scotia, Federation was never sub- 
mitted to the approval of the people, for fear of an adverse 
result. Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland both 
positively declined to join the Union. 

^,,“^ln 1866 a conference of delegates from the Provinces of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia met at the coofmoo*. 
Westminster Palace Hotel in London. The meeting was 
convened to remove certain difficulties in the financial 
arrangements as to Federation that pressed hardly upon 
the Provinces. A Bill was then drafted and introduced 
by Earl Carnarvon in the House of Lords on February 
17th, 1867. In the original draft of the Bill it is stated that 
the Provinces were called the " Kingdom of Canada !! ” ; 
but a (^ange was made, and the term “ Dominion ” sub- 
stituted. Sir J. C. Bourinot states that he was informed by 
Sir John Macdonald that the amendment did not emanate 
from the Colonial delegates, but from the Imperial Ministry, 
one of whose members was afraid of wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of United States statesmen.^ On March 29th 
of the same year, the Ro 3 ral Assent was given to the Act, 
which bears the title of the British North America Act. , 
Subsequently, in the same year, the Imperial Parlia- ^ 
ment passed an Act that guaranteed a loan of ;f3,000,000 (^araaiani. 
for the construction of an inter-Colonial railway between 
Quebec and the coasts of the Maritime Provinces. The 
Queen’s Proclamation of the new Constitution was issued 
* C<MMute, 1760-1901, p. 215. 
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on May 22nd, 1867, the first Dominion Parliament 
met on November 7th following, at Ottawa. 

Section 145 of the Constitution Act recited that the Pro- 
vinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick had 
joined in a declaration that the construction of the inter- 
colonial Railway was essential to the consolidation of the 
Union of British North America, and to the assent thereto 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; and had agreed that 
its cqnstruction should be immediately commenced. It 
was* therefore declared to be the duty of the Government 
and Parliament of Canada to provide for the commence- 
mentj within six months after the Union, of a railway con- 
necting the river St. Lawrence with the' City of Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, and for its construction without intermission 
and its completion with all practicable speed. , This great 
railway was ultimately completed on July 1st, 1876. 

Ajitt rtto ^ Meantime, whilst the Union was yet young, an agitation 
Novm sootia. forits repeal had sprung up in Nova Scotia. Mr. Howe, ori- 
ginally one of the ablest supporters of the Federal movement, 
proceeded to England with an address from the Assembly 
to urge its repeal. He foimd the Imperial Government 
so opposed to the idea, that he abandoned the movement. 
The agitation, however, was not barren of fruits : one 
result was to obtain better financial terms for the Province 
by the addition of further allowances, estimated on inj^reased 
amounts of debts, compared with the maximum fixed in the 
Union Act. 

In 1873 Prince Edward Island joined the Federation. In 
faunf* doing so, she obtained excellent financial terms, enabling 
her to extinguish the land monopoly, which had been a 
source of trouble ever since the country had been divided 
up by lottery. 

The Constitution Act provided for . the subsequent 
admission of British Columbia on the receipt of addresses 
to the Crown from both Houses of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and from her Legislature. It also provided for* the 
admission of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Terri- 
tory, or either of them, on such terms and conditions as 
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should be repressed in the addresses to the Crown, subject 

to the Royal approval and the terms of the Act. British , 
Columbia became a member of the Union in 1871 ; she had 
had but a short existence as a province. Her history was 
as follows : The Island of Vancouver was erected as a Crown 
Colony in 1849. In 1856 her first Assembly met. In 1858 
New Caledonia was constituted a Crown Colony, uniting • 
with Vancouver Island in 1866, under the designation 
of British Columbia. At the time of her accession to the 
^ Union, the Province was governed by a legislature, com- 
prising heads of departments and elected members. Her 
Lieutenarit-Govemor was appointed by the Crown. On 
admission to the Union, she obtained Responsible Govern- 
ment. One of the strongest inducements that led her to 
join the Federation was the promise of the construction of a 
railway to connect her seaboard with the Canadian railway 
system. 

In 1869 the rights over the huge territory occupied by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company were acquired and an Act Notth-weit 
was passed dealing with the Government of Rupert’s 
Land and the North-West Territory. This great acquisi- 
tion of territory led to the Red River War, in which Louis 
Riel played a prominent part. The half-breed population 
who inhabited the territory believed that the Act meant the 
confiscation of their lands. 

In 1870, after suppression of Riel’s rebellion, Manitoba was JUnitob.. 
formed by an Act of the Canadian Parliament, its inhabi- 
tants thereby obtaining representation in the Parliament 
of the Dominion and in a local legislature. Manitoba was 
admitted under the authority of a statute of 1870 ; but. 
a doubt having arisen as to its validity, the Imperial Par- 
liament, in 1871, passed an Act to make the Canadian Act 
valid and effectual. The North-West Territories Repre- 
sentation Act (49 Viet. c. 24), which was assented to in June, 

1886, gave two members to Assiniboia, one member to 
Alberta, and one to Saskatchewan. 

The territories now constituting the provinces of Alberta «!>•«« and 
and Saskatchewan were, in 1905, erected into the provinces 
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of Alberta and Saskatehewan ; the unorganised territories 
are still without Tepresentation. 

|The work of Federation, which began with the four pro- 
;;^nnces, is now virtually concluded, and the Canada of to-day 
is one great Dominion, reaching from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, Newfoundland alone stands aloof i 



CHAPTER XVII 

FEATURES COMMON TO BRITISH FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS 

In the three British Federal Constitutions there are certain 
distinctive features which are more or less common to all. 
Thus there is the recognition of one Sovereign in whom the ^ 
supreme executive power vests. In Canada he is Com- 
mander-in-chief of the land and naval Militia, and of all 
naval and military forces. ^ In Australia, though in terms, 
the command of the naval and military forces of the Com- 
monwealth vests in the Governor-General, it only so vests I 
as the Sovereign’s representative ; • whilst in the Union 
of South Africa the command-in-chief vests either in the/ 
King or in the Governor-General as his representative. • 

In the United Kingdom the King’s personal command 
of the Forces was given up in 1793, when the first com- 
mander-in-chief was created ; “ but by prerogative at com- 
mon law, and by statute, the supreme government of edl 
forces by sea and land, and of all ports and places of strength, 
belongs to the Crown.” * 

The last time that a British Sovereign took the field 
was at Dettingen, in 1743, when George II rode in the 
firing line encouraging his troops. 

At the present time the command of the Army is vested 
in a Council in purely administrative matters, and in execu- 
tive matters in an Inspector-General, and President of 
the Selection Board, who are assisted by a staff officer 
and five inspectors. The Army Council and Inspector- 
General, with their various departments form the 
headquarters’ staff of the Army. ® 

• British North America Act, (1867), 30 and 31, Viet. c. 3. 

• Commonwealth ol Australia Constitution Act, (1890), 63 and 64, Viet, 
c. 12, s. 68. 

• South Africa Act (1909), 9 Edw. VII, c. 9, s. 17. 

• Laws of England (title) Constitutional Law, Vol. VI, p. 418. 

• Ibid. 
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In all military matters the Crown now acts upon the* 
advice of the Secretary of State for War who is a member 
of the Cabinet and of the Army Council, and is responsible 
to Parliament for the advice given to the Crown and to the 
Crown and Parliament for all &e business of the Army 
Council. 

n» In naval matters the Crown acts upon the advice of the 

First Lord of the Admiralty, . who is a Member of the 
Cabinet^ responsible to Parliament for the advice he gives. 
The supreme command of the Navy, is delegated to the 
Commissioners for e^tecuting the ofSce of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, kno\ra as the Admiralty ; the First Lord is one 
of the Comimssioners. The Commissioners exercise the 
jurisdiction and powers enjoyed by the Crown at 
common law or conferred upon it by statute. When 
the Fleet is on active service its command is entrusted 

? to its various admirals, vice-admirals, rear-admirals, 
and other officers holding their commissions from the 
Admiralty. ' 

^gjjJjvetnor- In the three Federal Constitutions, the Governor-General 
represents the King and is the chief executive officer. He 
is appointed by His Majesty’s Commission, which confers 
vmttn him his powers, and in conjunction with his instruc- 
Bo» ;^ns defines his duties. Three instruments are reqvvxed 
^ to constitute the office .;: Letters patent under the Great 

Seal of the United Kingdom^ instructions .under the Sign 
'Manual or Signet ; and th^^ommission which appoints 
him to act according to t^ two previous instruments.* 
The Governor-General also receives certain instructions 
from the Secretary of State on behalf of the Crown. Great 
though his powers are, a Governor-General is not a Viceroy, 
nor can it be assumed that he possesses a general Sovereign 
power*; his authority is derived from his commission, 
and is confined to the powers that are expressly or impliedly 

V 

^ Latins of England (title), ConsHfuHonal Law, Vol. VI, p. 419. 

* Laws of England (title), DapandaneUs, Vol. X, p. 526. 

* Cameron e. Kyte (1635), 8 Knapp, 332, 343. 
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'entrusted to him. ^ The issue letters patent is not 
an exercise of the Crown’s legislative power. 

The powers assigned to the Governor-General cover all 
^ tte executive authority of the Crown, 
i / In the tbxee Federation; he generally acts on the advice Aeu on 
^ of his Council created by Statute, but he also exercises ui cnmoii. 
certain prerogative rights, which lawfully belong to the ^ ^ ^ 

Sovereign, in regard to the sununoning, proroguing, or 
dissolving of Parhament ; thus, either in person or by|f 
deputy he opens Parliament. It should be noticed that 
theSe rights have been conferred upon him by law.) 

C- A^^function which calls for the exercise of his greatest » 
^cate is the grant of a dissolution of Parliament. This is* 
recognised as an executive act, the ministerial responsibility • 
for which can be established. 

By the theory of Responsible Government, the Governor, TiMocr u to 
as the King’s representative, is generally supposed to act Padiomnt. 
upon the advice of his executive Council created by Statute ; 
but he is not bound to accept their advice in a case of if 
dissolution. To refuse a dissolution recommended by the 
Government is not an executive act, but a refusal to carry 
out an executive act. Burke considered the power " of all 
trusts the most critical and delicate.” Its too frequent 
exercise proved a cause of trouble, particularly during the 
early* portion of the nineteenth century in Canada. 

The Governor-General is personally responsible to the5"^lS,““^ 
Crown for the lawful exercise of this prerogative ; but he 
is likewise bound to take into account the welfare of the 
people, being unable to divest himself of a grave moral 
responsibility towards the Colony he is commissioned to 
govern. The constitutional discretion of the Governor 
should be invoked in respect to every case where a dis- 
solution may be advised or requested by his ministers, 
and his judgment ought not to be fettered or his discretion 
disputed by inferences drawn from previous precedents, 
when he decides that a proposed dissolution is unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

* Mnsgiav« v. Pulido, L.R. (1879). 5 App. Cases, 102, 111. 
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e^mtioat Some of the leading ponsideratiohs that may justify a 
dissolution are when a vote of no confidence is carried against 
% a Government that has not alr^dy appealed to the country ; 
or a reasonable belief that an adverse vote against the 
Government was not in accordance with the opinion of 
the country, and would be reversed on a dissolution ; or 
when an existing Parliament has been elected under the 
auspices of the opponents of the Government, and where 
the mjority against the Government is so small as to 
justify the' belief that a strong Government could not be 
formed by the Oppoation. 

A dissolution where the term of Parliament’s duration is 
short should* save in special circumstances, be granted only 
' when it is clear that in no other way can the Government be 
carried on, 

gwpw;, In the three British Constitutioris, all powers, authorities, 
functions which were vested in or exerciseable by the 
mart of Governors of Provinces, States, or Colonies, so far as they 
continued to exist at the time when the Constitutions came 
into force, are vested in the Governor-Generals ; but there 
is considerable diversity in the language used in each Con- 
stitution. The various instruments under which they are 
appointed have reference to this. Foremost among a 
Governor-General's powers eind functions is the execution 
and maintenance of the Constitution and the laws i^ssed 
imder it, which are guaranteed by the oath that the 
Governor-General is required to take.^ 

The Governor-General stands in each of these Constitu- 
tions as the representative of the Imperial element. He 
is a real link of Empire : the sign of the Union with the 
Mother Coimtry. 

Unton of position of the Governor as an Imperial oflSicer is 

South Atotoa. seen in the Constitution of the Union of South Africa, 
where he has special functions with reference to th&.care 
of the native races ; where no Imperial interests are involved, 
as a rule, a Governor should follow the advice of his ministers 
except where he is entitled to exercise a legitimate discretion. 

^ As to the oath taken by the President of the United States, ante, p. 67. 
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As the Crown is the source qI all executive honour, so 
the Governor-General is partially its representative. 

He is only partially the representative, because he cannot Rqnct 
“grant titles of honour, and his discretion in granting 
precedence is followed by authoritative instructions which sovocdcn. 
he is bound to obey. Honoufi. 

" It is not, therefore, within the power of a Governor- 
General to approve of the issue of decorations, even for 
services rendered within his Government, if it purports in 
any way to be an award from the Crown.” 

' The Governor cannot exercise the prerogative power ofcobMie. 
the Crown in respect of coinage ; nor can he pardon, unless rw to 
the power has been delegated to him, or unless statutory 
authority has been conferred. This view was expressed 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

“ By the law of the Constitution, or, in other words, by the 
common law of England, the prerogative of mercy is vested 
in the Crown, not merely as regards the territorial limits of 
the United Kingdom, but throughout the whole of His 
Majesty’s Dominions. The authority to exercise this pre- 
rogative may be delegated to Viceroys and Colonial 
Governors representing the Crown. Such delegation, what- 
ever may be the conventional usage established, on grounds 
of political expediency — a matter which has nothing to do 
v^th the legal question — cannot, however, in any way 
exclude the power and authority of the Crown to exercise 
the prerogative directly by pardoning an offence committed 
anywhere within the King’s Dominions. I take it to be 
the invariable practice in the case of Colonial Governors, 
to delegate to them the authority to pardon, in express 
terms, either by the Commission under the Great Seal or 
in the instructions communicated to them by the Crown. 

This being so, and this practice having prevailed, as far 
as I can discover, universally and for a long series of years, 

I should have thought that it at least implied that, in the 
' opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, an authority on 
such a point second only to that of a Judicial decision, 
the prerogative of pardoning offences was not incidental 
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to the office of a Colonial Governor;' and could only be 
executed by such aji officer in the absence of legislative 
authority under powers expressly conferred by the Crown/’ ^ 

The question whether such a power has been conferred 
by the Constitution is a matter oLfact. In Australia, the 
executive power extends to the execution and maintenance 
of the Constitution and of the lavre of the Commonwealth. • 
” It would seem that under this section” (says Mr. Harrison 
Moore*) , that the Governor-General "has statutory 
authority tox pardon ofienders. The - Imperial Govern- 
ment, however, appears to hold a different view, for the 
power is expresdy given, with certain limitations, by 
section 8 of the Instructions.” 

In the three Constitutions the Governor-General acts on 
the advice of his executive coundl in capital cases except 
when the interests of the Empire or of any country or 
place beyond the jurisdiction of his Government are affected. 

In theory, the Crown conducts all the affairs of State. 
A Governor-General holds office during the pleasure of the 
Crown, although the period of service is generally confined 
to six years. 

In the three Constitutions, Responsible Government 
Govcmmat. exists. The nature of this has been already explained as 
a later development of the British Constitution not coming 
into force until after the Revolution of 1688. Its intro- 
duction into the British Colonies occurred many years later, 
approximately about the middle of the nineteen^ century. 

It has also been previously shown that this principle of 
tWM statM. government is not recognised in the United States, where 
the Legislature cannot control the executive, but remains 
indepaident and the executive is not subordinate to the 
legislative power as in the three Imperial Constitutions. 
coMUwtiaM. The three Imperial Constitutions are all written Con- 
stitutions, enacted by the Imperial Parliament at the 

' The Attoisey-Geneial tor Canada v. The Attomey-General of the 
Province qf Ontario, 23 S.C.R., pp. 438, 439. 

* Sect. 31. 

* Harrison Ifoore, Ti* CommonweaM of Australia, p. 219. 
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request of the peoples of the several States concerned. It 
would have been impossible to liave created them in any 
other way. Federal Constitutions only exist because at 
some time or other either independent or dependent States, 
Provinces, or Colonies desire to form an alliance or treaty 
and to surrender or delegate some of their powers to a 
central authority. Such delegation or surrender can only 
take place by consent ; and such consent can only be given 
by the States, Provinces, and Colonies in question, or by 
their people. Therefore, all Federal Constitutions, in a^ 
sense, partake of the nature of a pact. 

In Republics the power to enact is vested in the People Bn«ou^ ^ 
who, in the case of the Constitution of the United States, 
gave their consent directly through their Conventions 
elected specially for that purpose. Where Representative 
Government is in force, representative assemblies of the 
States may be empowered by the people to pass Acts, 
vesting some of the powers they possessed in a central 
authority, but where there is any doubt as to the authority, 
the people shoiild be directly consulted as they were in 
some of the Provinces of Canada and Natal. 

In the case of the Imperial Constitutions, the only legis- 
lative force capable of translating the desires of the people 
of various portions of the Empire for Federation into effect 
wa£ the Imperial Parliament, which possess supreme 
authority, since the Imperial Parliament has the power 
to confer all constitutions, and can alter or amend, or 
suspend or take them away, as it pleases. As soon as the 
Provinces of Canada, and South Africa, and the States of 
Australia signified their desire to unite, the Imperial 
Parliament was able to give effect to their wishes, by 
enacting the Dominion, the Commonwealth of Australia 
: Constitution and the Union of South Africa Acts. 

" jPhe preamble of each of the Acts clearly expresses this, pnamuet. 
/Ihe North British-Anierica Act states : " That the Provinces 
•of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick have expressed 
their desire to be federally imited into one Dominion under 
the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, with a Constitution similar in principle to that of 
the United Kingdom ; and that such a Union would con- 
duce to the welfare of the Provinces and promote the 
interests of the British Empire/'/ 

/'Pie Australian Constitution A.ct states : “ That the 
^_pfeple of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland and Tasmania, humbly rel3ring on the blessings 
of Almighty God, have agreed to unite in one indissoluble 
Federal Commonwealth under ^e Crown of the United 
Kingdom' of ^ Great Britain and Ireland, smd imder the 
Constitution hereby estabUshed/’P 

IThe South African Constitution states : “ That it is 
/d^irable for the welfare and future progress of South 
Africa that the several British Colonies therein should be 
united under one Government, in a legislative Union, under 
the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland ; and that it is 
expedient to make provision for the Union of the Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
1 Orange River Colony on terms and conditions to which 
they have agreed to by resolution of their respective 
Parliaments ; and to define the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers to be exercised in the Government of the 
Union.” 

All the three Constitutions make provision for the ad- 
*«nitorie^ mission of new States, provinces, or territories to the 
Federation. 

In all the Constitutions the practice of the Imperial 
Parliament is closely followed as seen in the Governor’s 
choice of his executive Council, and generally in the practice 
of the Imperial Parliament, such as in the recommendation 


of money bills, etc., subject to the special provisions of 
’ each Constitution. AU three Constitutions provide for a 
l^cameral l^slature, the closure or gag does not exist in 
tmy House of the legidature. 

■ None of the Federal Legislatures! created under the 


^ The Commonwealth of Australia Act. and 64, Viet., c. 12. 
• South Africa Act of Edw. VII, Ch. 9. 
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Constitution Acts are delegates, or agents acting under 
a mandate from the Imperial Parliament. Within the 
limits which circumscribe their powers, they have, and 
were intended to have, plenary powers of legislation 
as large and of the same nature as those of the Imperial 
Parliament itself. 

The three Constitutions, however, axe all legislative 
enactments, and must be construed by the same 
methods of construction and exposition applied to other 
statutes of a similar character, such as, say. Constitutional 
Charters. 

" Remembering,” said a Canadian judge, “ that a con- how 
stitution of Government does not and cannot, from its 
nature, depend in any great degree upon mere verbal 
criticism, or upon the import of single words, and that 
while we may well resort to the meaning of single words to 
assist our enquiries, we should never forget that it is an 
instrument of government we are to construe ; and, as has 
been already stated, that must be the truest exposition 
which best harmonises with its design, its objects, and its 
general structure.” ^ 

“ If the text of a Constitution is explicit,” said Lord 
Lorebum, “ the text is conclusive alike in what it directs 
and what it forbids. When the text is ambiguous, as, for 
exan\ple, when the words establishing two mutually exclu- 
sive jurisdictions are wide enough to bring a particular 
power within either, recourse must be had to the context 
and scheme of the Act. Again, if the text says nothing 
expressly, then it is not to be presumed that the Constitu- 
tion withholds the power altogether. On the contrary, it 
is to be taken for granted that the power is bestowed in 
some quarter, imless it be extraneous to the statute itself 
(as, for example, a power to make laws for some part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions outside of Canada), or otherwise 
dearly repugnant to its sense. For whatever belongs 

• 

' Henry, J., in City of Fredericton v. Queen citing. Vattel, Book II, 
c. 17, aects. 285, 286, quoted Lefroy, LeeisUUive Power in Canada, 
p. 29. 
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to sdf-govenunent in Canada belongs either to the Dominion^ 
or to the Provinces witlun the limits of the British North 
America Act.”^ • 

None of the three Constitutions contain charters of 
individual rights, securing guarwtees of personal liberty, 
such as are fotmd in the Constitution of the United States 
wi^ its Amendments. Hamilton, in his time, had thought 
them unnecessary.* In the . three Federal Constitutions 
such charters would be unnecessary, since the citizen of 
each" portion of the State comprised in the Federation 
retains the rights, 'privileges, and immunities that he 
ifonnerly possessed as a citizen of his State at the time of 
Federation, ^except in so far as they may' have been altered 
by any subsequent Imperial or Colonial legislation. His 
rights, in the main, are those of a British citizen ; for when 
a British subject settles in an tmoccupied country he carries 
with him the laws, privileges, and inununities of his native 
land, suitable to his own situation and the condition of 
the colony in which he settles. ® But where territories are 
acquired by conquest ; and where existing laws are found, 
he accepts them, and such laws remain unaltered until he 
alters them.* Thus the French laws in Canada,® and the 
^'^Roman-Dutch® laws in South Africa, continue,* except 
\ iso far as they have been subsequently modified. 

Uw * To this statement there is only one exception ; Laws 
which are contraiy to the fundamental principles of the 
• British Constitution cease at the moment of conquest. 
No law in existence can justify torture ? or perpetuate 
slavery ? What President Lincoln effected during the 
War of Secession by proclamation as the armies of the 
Union advanced through the slave-owning States, is at once 
accomplished by British occupation. Where the Union 

^ Attorney-General for Ontario v, Attorney-General for Canada, 1912, 
A.C. 571, 583, 584. 

Ants, p. 132. 

The Lauderdale Peerage, L.R. 10, App. Cas., p. 744. 

Campbell v. Hall, 20 Trials, col. 323. 

Nye v. Macdonald, L.R. 3, P.C., 331. 

Denyssen t^. Mostert, L.R. 4, P.C., 236. 

Fabrigas v, Mostyn, 1 Cowp., 161, 20 State Trials, col. 181. 
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jack flies, the weapons of tortuijp rast, and the slave 
stands a free man in the light of day. 

; Each of the three Constitutions contains the well-known ^ 
titiple division of powers, which is the characterising dis- poww. ® 
tinction of a Federal system ; but in no case is the distinction 
scf sharply marked as in the case of the United States, 
because in all the theory of Responsible Government, 
adopted from Great Britain, renders the Executive power \\ 
dependent upon the legislative. Consequently, the adminis- 
tration must either work in harmony with it or be changed. ^ 

* A right which, all the Constitutions confer is that of an to 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, committee. 
The extent of the right in federal matters differs in the three 
Constitutions. Whilst Canada has largely sought an inter- 
pretation of her constitution from the Motherland, Aus- 
tralia has claimed to be her own interpreter ; in Australia 
no appeal lies to the King in Coimcil from a decision of 
the High Court upon any question howsoever arising 
as to the limits of the constitutional powers of the Common- 
wealth and those of any State or States or as to the limits 
inter se of the constitutional powers of any two or more 
States, unless a certificate of leave to appeal is granted by 
the High Court of Australia. 

{The South African Constitution does not expressly 
exclude the prerogative right of appeal by the grant of 
special leave, by the King in Council, but allows legislation 
to 1 mit the right ; but any Bill limiting the royal prerogative 
must be reserved. , 

All the Constitutions are subject to the Colonial Lawscaionui L«wt. 
Validity Act. The origin of this Act is interesting. When 
the Plantations were established in America by the grant 
of governing powers given them, they were not empowered, 
to pass laws expressly repugnant to the laws of England, 

In the time of William III (1696), when the British 
Parliament began to legislate for them, it enacted that all 
laws, bye-laws, usages, and customs in practice in any of 
the American Plantations which were repugnant to any 
law, made or to be made in the Kingdom so far as such law 

14--(3X25) 
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should relate to and mention the Plantations, ^ould be 
null and void,. This statute ultimately led the State 
Courts of the United States to exercise a jurisdiction to 
Control, and declare void State statutes — a jurisdiction 
which was subsequently exercised by the Supreme Court 
under the constitution of 1789. An attempt on the patt 
of a judge' in South Australia to examine into the validity of 
South Australian legislation led to the passing of this Act 
(1865), which declares that any Colonial la>y repugnant 
to an Act of the Imperial Parliament extending to the 
Colony to which such law may relate or repugnant to any 
order or regulation made under such Act, or having in the 
Colony the force and effect of such Act, shall be read subject 
to such Act, order, or regulation, and shall, to the extent of 
such repugnancy, and not otherwise, be void; but no 
Colonial law was void solely because it was repugnant to 
the law of England, unless ^so repugnant to some such Act 
of Parliament, order, or regulation. 

Pojwj •» to A power which has been slowly conceded by the Imperial 
Government is the power to make commercial treaties, 
although the Parliament and Government of Canada, 
had all powers necessary or proper for performing the 
obligations of Canada or of any of its provinces as part of 
the British Empire towards foreign coimtries arising tmder 
treaties between the Empire and such foreign couatries. 
But no express power was conferred by the Dominion Act 
to make commercial treaties with foreign powers. 

ibaoUnito. The old rule of the Imperial Government ■was that all 
negotiations of treaties with foreign powers must be con- 
ducted by ambassadors accredited by the Crown and 
responsible to the British Parliament. The Canadian 
Government, as well as the Australian Government, pressed, 
in the early seventies, for the right to active participation 
in the conduct of negotiations which related to commercial 
matters in which they were, perhaps, •vitally concerned. 

In 1871 Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of Canafda, 
was successful in his demand, and he was appointed one 
of the plenipotentiaries to watch and represent the interests , 
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of Canada in negotiations with the Upited States, in reference 
to trade, commerce, and fisheries. 

In 1874 Senator Geoige Brown, of Canada, was per- 
mitted to be associated with the British Minister at 
Washington in his negotiations for a treaty to promote 
reciprocal trade between the United States and Canada ; 
but subject to the understanding that he must not act 
independently, and that propositions made by the Govern- 
ment of Canada should be previously submitted to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

In' 1879 Sir A, Galt, representing the Canadian Govern- 
ment, shared in the negotiations for improved commercial 
intercourse between Canada, France, and Spain. 

In 1888 Sir Charles Tupper, as High Commissioner, was 
allowed to act as co-plenipotentiary with the British 
Ambassador in Spain and the United States.* 

In 1893 Sir Charles Tupper negotiated a treaty with 
France, and signed it along with the King’s representatives. 

In 1907 Mr. Fielding and Mr. Brodeur negotiated a 
treaty with France on behalf of Canada, which received 
the approval of the Imperial Government. 

The modem rule may be now stated that the King’s 
Minister in the foreign Court concerned should be a pleni- 
potentiary for the purpose of signing the treaty, and that 
the whole negotiation should be carried on under the 
supervision and with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government. * 

The reason is that any foreign State would apply to the 
Imperial Government in case of any questions arising under 
the agreement. To give the Colonies power of negotiating 
treaties for themselves without reference to the Imperial 
Government would be to give them an international status 
as separate and sovereign States ; and would be equiva- 
lent to breaking up the Empire into a number of inde- 
pendent States, a result injurious equally to the Colonies 

• 

^ Quick and Garran, AnnoUUed Constitutions of ihs Australian 
Commonwealths pp. 634-635. 

* Keith's Responsible Government in the Dominions, Vol. 1I1« 1116. 
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and the Mother Counti^, and one that would be desired 
by neither party. 

If an agreement for a treaty is arrived at, it would 
require the approval by the Imperial Government and also 
of the Colonial Government* and Legislature, if it 
involved legislative action before the ratification could take 
place. 1 • 

It is settled law that the provisions of an Imperial treaty 
win pot over-ride an Imperial Act ; “ but,” says Mr. 
Lefroy, writing of the treaties of Canada, " it is difiicult to 
understand how an ‘act of the Dominion Parliament or of 
a provincial legislature can be void and unconstitutional 
merely because in conflict with an Imperial treaty, unless, 
of course, such treaty has been confirmed by Imperial 
statute. Such an Act would no doubt call for the exercise 
of the veto power ; but if within their spheres these legis- 
latures are as sovereign as the Imperial Parliament itself, 
it may well be asked how can such a conflict render their 
Act void."* 

Professor Dicey states the old rule that Imperial treaties 
legally bind the Colonies ; he also observes that the legislature 
of a self-governing Colony is free to determine whether or 
not to pass laws necessary for giving effect to a treaty 
entered into between the Imperial Government and a 
foreign power. The modem rule is that the Colonies are not 
boimd unless expressly stated. 

Py None of the Imperial Federations possess the power to 

declare peace or war, although entitled at any time to take 
steps to repel invasion. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1911 it was resolved that 
of paadnim the Dominions should be afforded an opportunity of con- 
sultation when framing the instractions to be given to 
British delegates at future meetings of the Hague Con- 
ference ; and that Conventions affecting the Dominions, 
provisionally assented to at that Conference, should be 
circulated among the Dominion Governments for their 

^ Ibid,, 1117, quoting Lord Ripon's Despatch, 1894. 

* Lefroy’s Legislative Power in Canada, p. 255. 
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consideration ; and that a similai; procedure, when time 
and opportunity, and the subject-matter passed, should, 
as far as possible, be used when preparing instructions for 
the negotiation of other international agreements affecting 
the Dominions. • 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DOMINION kxECUTIVE 

The general position of the Govjernor-General of an Imperial 
Federation, as the representative of the Crown, is dealt with 
* elsewhere,^ and only those matters peculiar to his office in 
Canada are referred to. 

'AbMBoe of. In the absence of the Governor-General of Canada, or in 
case of his death, incapacity, or removal, his powers vest 
in a Lieutepant-Govemor or administrator appointed by 
the King under his royal sign manual. If no such appoint- 
ment be made, the Lieutenant-Governorship will devolve 
upon the senior officer in command of the Imperial troops 
in the Dominion. 

The Governor-General receives a salary of ;^10,0(X) a year.. 
MryCoimca. In most matters, in accordance with the theory of 
Responsible Government, the Governor-General must act 
with the aid and advice of his Council, which is styled the 
King's Privy Council for Canada. The Council is com- 
posed of persons chosen and summoned by the Governor- 
General and sworn in as Privy Councillors. Its members 
are from time to time removable by the Governor-General. 

Though the name of Privy Council was adopted from that 
HtWyXowca body of the same title in England, its functions are different, 
since the latter has long ceased to have the direction of 
public affairs in the United Kingdom ; though it has still 
an existence as an honorary body, limited in numbers, 
only liable to be convened on special occasions, and only 
in theory an assembly of State advisers. 
gyjgt Since the Revolution of 1688, the practical discharge of 
the functions of the British Government has been entrusted 
to a Cabinet Council, which technically is nothing more 
than a committee of the Privy Council. The tetai 
" Ministry " in England includes all the Ministers of the 
Ante, Ch. xvii. 
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^rown. Of these, a smaller number constitute the inner 
Council, known as the Cabinet. * 

In Canada the term “ Ministry,” or “ Cabinet,” is untfiiy « 
indifierently appUed to all the Ministers and members of the indiflamtty 
Privy Council, who are called upon by the Governor-General " 
to advise him in the Government of the coxmtry. 

The Ministry, in accordance with the practice in theifinbuy 
Imperial Parhament, must possess seats in Parliament, and 
the majority must be members of the House of Commons. “ 

The use of the title “ Privy Council ” seems to have been nth 
peculiar to the North American Continent. Canada pos-^ ^ ^ 
sessed a Privy Council in 1776.* About the same time, 

Virginia and South Carolina, by their Constitutions, after 
the declaration of American Independence, established 
Privy Councils. 

In Virginia the Privy Council was chosen by a ballot of 
both Houses, either from their own members or from the 
people at large, to assist in the administration of justice. 

Notwithstanding the severance of the ties that bound 
them to the Mother Country, it is strange to find how 
closely many of the United States still clung to the old 
names and institutions of England, many of which had 
been subjects of strongest animadversion prior to the 
rebellion, so powerful are ties of national sentiment, one of 
the^trongest and most enduring of all ties. Seventy years 
after the War of Independence, Lowell mentions people 
who still talked of England as “ home,” in the same way as 
Canadians and Australians will in the present ^y. 

On the establishment of the Dominion Government in 
1867, the claims of the different provinces to representation 
in the first Cabinet then formed were carefully considered. 

Ontario was awarded five ministers ; Quebec, four, one a 
representative of the English section of the community ; 

Nova Scotia, two ; and New Brunswick, two. 

The Cabinet at that time consisted of the following caUMt in 
Ministers : A Minister of Justice and Attorney-General, 

* Cf. Executive in the United States, ante, p. 71. 

* AnU, p. 1.5. 
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Minister of Militia, Minister of Customs, Minister of Finance^ 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Inland Revenue, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Postmaster-Greneral, 
Minister of Agriculture, Secretary of State for Canada, 
Receiver-General, Secretary of , State for the Provinces, 
President of the Privy Council. 

In 1873 the number of the Ministry was increased to 
fourteen, two of whom were without portfolios;, subse- 
quently the Cabinet was reduced to thirteen. The ofl&ce 
of Setretaiy of State for the Provinces was abolished and 
replaced by a department of the Interior. 

In 1879 the office of Receiver-General was done away 
with, and, the departmental duties taken over by the 
Minister of Finance. Changes have been made from time 
to time to suit the requirements of the Dominion. , Recently 
a Minister for External Affairs has been appointed. 

The Rritish North America Act vested in the Governor- 
General all the powers, authorities, and functions that had 
been vested in or exercised by the Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, whether conferred by Imperial 
legislation or by the legislatures of any of the four provinces, 
so far as they were not inconsistent with the Act, subject, 
however, to the right of the Dominion Parliament to repeal 
any of them, except such as had been constituted by Imperial 
legislation. 

The Gov.emor-General’s power to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve Parliament are dealt with elsewhere.^ 

The Governor-General assents to all Bills at the end of 
a session, when he attends to prorogue Parliament ; but 
in cases of emergency a Bill may receive the Royal Assent 
at once. The Dominion Act provided that the Governor- 
General should declare according to his discretion ; but 
subject to the provisions of the Act and to the Royal 
instructions either that he assented thereto in the King’s 
name, or that he withheld the King’s assent, or that be 
reserved the Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. 

^ Ante, p. 201. 
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* On assrat being given to a Bill in the King’s name, a Pmuim* 
copy is sent to one of the King’s principal Secretaries of 
State ; if the Act be disallowed within two years of the 
receipt of the copy by the King in Council, on the Governor- 
General signifying its di^llowance by speech or message 
to each House of Parliament, or by Proclamation, it - is 
annulled from and after the day of such signification. 

A Bill reserved for the signification of the King’s pleasure Rewnto 
possesses no force miless and until within two years from ° 
the day of its presentation to the Governor-General for the 
King’s assent the Governor-General signifies, by speech or 
message to each House of Parliament, that it has received 
the assent of the King in Council. 

Since 1878 no Bills have been reserved for the Royal AiteratJon in 
instructions, and the Royal instructions have been amended ws. 
in material particulars. It is now generally understood that 
the reserved power of disallowance which the King in 
Council possesses is sufficient for all possible purposes. 

The change in the Royal instructions coincided with the 
appointment of the Marquis of Lome as Governor-General, 
and marks the time when the Imperial authorities recognised 
that a great Dominion like Canada could not be boiuid by 
instmctions which were suitable to a small colony. 

The appointment and removal of the Lieutenant- 
Go>jemors of the Provinces is made by the Governor- gotwhoS. 
General by instrament under the Great Seal of Canada, 
at the instance of the Executive Government of the 
Dominion. The act of the Governor-General is, however, 
the act of the Crown, since the Executive Government 
of the Provinces is vested in the King. Consequently, 
a Lieutenant-Governor, when appointed, is as much the 
representative of His Majesty for all purposes of provincial 
legislation as the Governor-General is for all purposes of 
Dominion Government. 

The letters patent appointing the Governor-General 
entitle him to appoint all such Judges, Commissioners and 
Justices of the Peace as might be lawfully appointed by the 
Crown. 
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Lw*«iS55oa Governor-General in Council possesses the power to*^ 

veto provincial Acts of f*arliament ; but in doing so he is 
executing an executive act which is one of political control, 
set in motion in the interests of the nation, and not a mere 
power to restrain illegal stretcher of jurisdiction, a function 
which belongs not to a Government but to a court of law. * 
"As it was considered of importance,” says Sir J. C. 
Bourinot, “ that the course of local legislation should be 
interfered with as little as possible, and the power of dis- 
allowance exercised with great caution, and only in cases 
where the law and" general interests of the Dominion 
imperatively demanded it, the Minister of Justice, in 1868, 
laid down , certain principles of procedure' which have been 
generally foUbwed up to the present time. On the receipt of 
Acts passed in any province, they are immediately referred 
to the Minister of Justice. He thereupon reports those Acts 
which he considers free from objection of any kind, and if 
his report is approved by the Governor in Council, such 
approval is forthwith communicated to the Provincial 
Government. He also makes separate reports on those 
Acts which he may consider — 

" (1) as being altogether illegal or unconstitutional ; 

'* (2) as illegal or unconstitutional in part ; 

” (3) as cases of concurrent jurisdiction clashing with 
the legislation of the general Parliament ; c 

“ (4) as affecting the interests of the Dominion 
generally. 

" It has also been the practice, in the case of measures only 
partially defective, not to disallow the Act in the first 
instance ; but if the general interest permit such a course, 
to give the Local Government an opporttinity of considering 
the objections to such legislation and of remedying its 
defects.” 

When a Provincial Act is disallowed, it must be totally 
disallowed. If it is clearly within the competency of a 
legislature passing it, and is not in conflict with Imperial 

^ Jj^hoy's Legislative Power in Canadat p. 197. 
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or Domimon policy or interests, ^ is left to its operations, 
although open to objection as unjust or otherwise contrary 
to soimd principles of legislation.^ If it is of doubtful 
constitutional validity, it is left to be tested by those 
interests in doing so through the medium of the law courts. 

One out of many instances of an exercise of the vetoiuiuaeoi 
power may be noticed. The Legidature of British Columbia •* * “***•• 
passed an Act to prevent Chinese immigration. The 
Act was disallowed not on broad Imperial grounds, but 
because it interfered with the Dominion’s power to regu- 
late trade and conunerce. The case was found to be of 
such a nature that the ordinary tribunals were imable to 
afford an adequate remedy.® 

" The powers of the legislatures and governments of 
Canada have been partitioned by a supreme authority, 
which has given to the Dominion organisation not only ^ 
imassigned powers not purely of a private or local nature, 
but also specially the power to control absolutely by dis- 
allowance the legislation of the Province. In the United 
States, the Central Government holds its authority from 
the States, and has no power over the States’ legislation, 
other than it may acquire through the Supreme Court.” • 

During the debates in the Parliament of Canada, prior imporunn 
to Federation, the importance of the veto power was to t^dotini 
generally dwelt on. 

Sir John Rose said : “ The other point which commends 
itself so strongly to my mind is this, that there is a veto 
power on the part of the general Government over all the 
legislation of the local Parliaments ; that was a funda- 
mental element which the wisest statesmen engaged in 
framing the Constitution saw ; that if it was not engrafted 
in it, must necessarily lead to the destruction of the Con- 
stitution. I believe this power of negative, this power of 
veto, is the best protection and safeguard of the system ; 

* ^ "Leboy, Legislative Power in Canada, Bounnot, Parliamentary Practice 
and Procedure, pp. 81-82. 

* British Columbia Sess, Papers, 1885, p. 464. 

* Angier v. The Queen Insurance Co., 22 L.C.J., pp. 309-310. 
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and if it had not been p;rovided, I would have felt it very 
difficult to reconcile it to my sense of duty to vote for the 
resolutions.**^ 

The object of the veto power was to support Federal 
unity by preserving the minorities in different parts of the 
confederated provinces from oppression at the hands of 
majorities. . 

Writing of the veto power, such a careful and accurate 
observer as Sir J . C. Bourinot states * that ■ ' perhaps no power 
conferred upon the general Govemnient is regarded with 
greater jealousy and* restlessness than this power of dis- 
allowing provincial enactments ; so far, this power has been 
exercised in very few cases. Out of th^ large number of 
Acts passed "since Confederation by the legislatures of the 
Provinces, over 6,000 Acts have been passed from 1867 to 
1882 inclusive ; but only thirty-one altogether have been 
disallowed. The fact goes to show that the power has 
been exercised, on the whole, with caution and deliberation. . 
A review, however, of the very voluminous papers relating 
to this question proves that, whilst but few Acts have been 
disallowed, the legislation has been considered partially 
objectionable in many cases by the law officers of the 
Dominion ; but in such cases, generally every opportunity 
has been given to the Local Government to remove the 
objections pointed out by the Minister of Justice." » 

Since 1884 there have been some changes of policy from 
time to time on the part of the Dominion Government with 
reference to the exercise of the veto power. During Sir 
John Macdonald's ministry there was an active interference 
with Provincial Laws. In 1887 an Inter-provincial confer- 
ence demanded the abolition of the Dominion Veto Power. 
It may be observed that no consent or acquiescence in the 
Law by non-exercise of the veto power or otherwise can 
render valid an act otherwise uUra vires and unconstitutional 
under the British North America Act, and such an act could 
be challenged in the Courts. The veto power, however, is 

^ Debates on Federation, p. 404. 

■ Bourinot, pp. 77-78. 
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not so exiKisive as that possessed»by the Federal Courts of 
the United States since there is nothing to prevent the 
Provinces passing laws impairing the obligation of contracts 
as there is in the United States. 

The veto power was no«doubt adopted from the practice orijto d. 
of the Privy Council in the United Kingdom of disallowing 
acts of Colonial Legislatures on the advice of the Colonial 
Secretary. It may be interesting to notice some of the 
attempts that have been made in the past to restrain 
legislation considered on various grounds as objectionable. 

The attempt was sometimes made by requiring subordin- Htotorio»i 
ate Parliaments to submit their legislative proposals to the 
Royal Authority. Posming’s Act of 1494 in this way *’ 
related Irish legislation from the reign of Henry VII till 
1783. 

Under this Act, all proposed Irish Bills were required to 
be submitted to the Privy Council for their consent and 
approval to be certified under the Great Seal of England, 
the Privy Council occup 3 ang a somewhat similar position 
to the Irish Parliament that the Scottish Lords of Articles 
did to the Scottish Parliament. 

The famous fundamental Constitution of Carolina, drawn the 
up by the celebrated philosopher, John Locke, in 1669, in 
conjunction with Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl Shaftesbury) , ° *" 

confe.ined almost identical provisions, and was no doubt 
copied from the Irish precedent. 

During the reign of Richard II, when the Royal pre- owndjiy^ 
rogative assumed absolutism, the King sought to over-<SffimeM. 
ride Parliamentary legislation in another way by using his 
powers in Council, by passing or ov^riding ordinances. 

" What is the use,” asks a contemporary, “ of statutes 
made in Parliament ? They have no effect. The King 
and his Privy Council habitually alter and efface what has 
been previously established in Parliament, not merely by 
the community, but even by the nobility.” ^ 

• In later times, some of the States of America, after the uoiud sutw. 

^ Walsinghaxn II, 48. Stubb’s Constitutional History, Vol. II, 292» 
cited MaitUmd’s Constitutional History of England, 187*188. 
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Dedaration of Independence, devised Constitalions to 
check legidation contrary to the spirit of the O)nstitution. 
New York provided a Council to prevent laws being passed 
inconsistent with the spirit of her Constitution. The 
veto power of the Council was like that possessed by the 
President of the United States — ^no more than a qualified 
veto. The Governor, Chancellor, and Judges of the State 
Supreme Court constituted a Council to revise all Bills 
when, they had passed the Senate and Assembly, but before 
they became law. Should any bill appear improper to a 
majority of the Council, it was returned with the objections 
of the Council, in writing, to the House in which it originated. 
If both Houses, after considering the objections separately 
again, passed them by a two-thirds majority, the bill 
became law, the Council’s objections notwithstanding. 

In estimating the value of a political veto, it may be 
regarded from two points of view, first, in its application 
to a country possessing Colonies with subordinate legisla- 
tures, such as is the case with the United Kingdom and her 
Colonies ; secondly, in a Federal system. The veto over 
laws of such legislatures can only be sparingly exercised, 
as the following instances show : Between 1^5 and 1877 
four Bills only were not assented to which had been passed 
by the legislature of New South Wales, and in every case 
the principle embodied in the Bills has since become law. 
In Queensland, between 1860 and 1881, six Bills only were 
not assented to, and in four cases the principle con- 
tended for is now law. In South Australia, between 1860 
and 1891, six Bills were not assented to and three were 
disallowed ; in six cases the principle contended for has 
since been allowed. In Tasmania, from 1859 to 1890, 
seven Bills were not assented to, one of which was at the 
request of the Colonial Government, and one disallowed, 
in six cases out of eight the principle of the Bill has since 
become accepted. In New Zealand, between 1856 and 1883, 
eight Bills were not assented to, and two disallowed ; ifi 
four cases the principle has since been admitted. ^ 

^ Refains presented to the House of Lords, Aug. 2nd, 1894. 
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From tliese instances it seems cjear that the veto power 
is of no great value. Its exercise is watched with jealousy, 
and subordinate legislatures justly quarrel with the exercise 
of an over-riding mastership. 

In a Fedeicil Constitution, however, where the political »iwnrtew 
veto power is exercised only in the name of the Federal S*^!*** 
Government, as it is presumably exercised for the benefit 
of the majority of the component units, it is therefore 
necessarily stronger. The reason is that the unit whose 
Act is vetoed is a part of the body exercising the 
power — ^thus the veto power in Canada is capable of 
exercise with more safety, but even then it is regarded with 
suspicion. ^ 

The framers of the United States’ Constitution considered Ptohibwoii* 
that the limitations of States’ powers were best secured onSd st>t«* 
by prohibitions in the Constitution, and the establish- * 
ment of a judicial tribunal to say what these were ; they 
left to the executive the task of enforcing judicial decisions. 

The same system was followed by the framers of the 
Australian Constitution. 

In the old Germanic Federation, force had often to be Force u • 
resorted to to coerce a recalcitrant member of theGOTumio 
Federation. To avoid the inherent weakness of the political 
veto, the provincial powers in the South African Constitu- 
tio» have been reduced to such an extent, that the 
Constitution is almost unitary. ® 

The result of leaving the interpretation of questions ji»uoui 
to the Judiciary is to create imcertainty as to theo^ut^n 
validity of legislation, and this has led to the passing’™* 
of Acts enabling the Executive to put h3rpothetical 
questions to the judges as to the constitutional soundness of 
proposed laws. 

Although the Executive in the United States possesses 
no power to obtain answers from the Supreme Court at 
Washington as to the constitutionality of proposed legisla- 
tion, some of the States possess a limited power. The 
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Dominion Government is entitled'^ to obtain, by direct 
request, answers Jrom the Supreme Court of Canada on 
questions both of law and fact. The original Supreme 
Court Act imposing this duty on the Supreme Court was 
passed in 1875 (38 Viet., c. 1 1) . It was re-enacted in substance 
in 1886, by R.S.C., 18^, c, 135, amended in 1891 by 54 & 
55 Viet., c. 25, and again by 6 Edw. VII, c. 50, and finally 
re-enacted by R.S.C., 1906, c. 139. Most of the Provincial 
Governments have passed Acts, in similar terms, requiring 
their own 'Courts to answer questions put by them. The 
validity of the provisions contained in the Supreme Court 
Act was questioned in 1912; the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Coimgil then decided it was within" the powers of the 
respective legislatures to impose the above duty on the 
Courts.^ The same difficulty that was felt in Canada has 
also been experienced in Australia, where Commonwealth 
Acts have been declared ultra vires by the High Court. 
Australia has recently passed an Act on the lines of the. 
Dominion Act.* 

^ 2 ^^, The Privy Council in England are bound, as Privy 

duties. Councillors, to advise the Crown when called upon, and so 
is the Judicial Committee, although the procedure is used 
from time to time, though rarely, and with a careful regard 
to the nature of the reference. 

Su mm oning The House of Lords has a right, when exercising its 
judicial functions as the highest Court of Appeal from the 
Courts of the United Kingdom, to summon the judges and 
to ask of them such questions as it may think necessary 
for the determination of a particular case. There is also 
authority for saying that the House of Lords possesses, in 
its legislative capacity, a right to ask the judges what the 
law is, in order to better inform itself how, if at all, the 
law should be altered. The claim rests upon the unwritten 
law of the Constitution. 

The last instance of the Crown's request to the judges 
to inform them as to the state of law occurred in 1760, 

^ The Attorney-General for the Province of Ontario and another, and 
the Attorney-General for the Dominion of Canada and another, 1912, A.C. 

• Post, p, 334. 
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*when Lord Mansfield, on behalf, of His Majesty’s judges, 
did fumidi an answer, though with infinite reluctance, as 
to the Crown's right to summon Lord George Sackville 
before a court-martial. Whether the judges could be now 
compelled to do so, or whether the practice has not fallen 
into desuetude are moot points.^ 

' Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CONSTITUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

The legislative power of Canada was conferred by the 
British North America Act of 1867 in the following terms : 

There shall be one Parliament for Canada, consisting of 
the Queen, the Upper House (styled the Senate), and the 
-House of Commons." 

. The duration of the Parliament was fixed at five years, 
unless a ' sooner dissolution took place. Its privileges, 
immunities, and powers to be held, enjoyed, and exercised 
by both Houses, and by their members, were to be such as 
it might declare from time to time ; but they were never 
to exceed those which, in 1867, were held, enjoyed, and 
exercised by the Imperial Parliament and. its members. 

In 1875, in consequence of doubts as to the legahty of 
an Act of the Dominion which had conferred powers upon 
Committees of the Senate to examine witnesses on oath and 
a subsequent Act which had given similar powers to both 
Houses, an Imperial Act was passed^ which defined the 
privileges, immunities and powers of both of the Canadian 
Houses to be such as might be defined by the Parliament 
of Canada, but they were not to exceed those possessed 
by the House of Commons in England, at the time when any 
Canadian Act might be passed. 

The Speaker claims these privileges at the commence- 
ment of every new Parliament. The personal privileges of 
members include their protection during attendance and 
freedom from intimidation, freedom from arrest and 
imprisonment on civil process for forty days before and 
after the meeting of Parliament, and freedom of speech. 
By the privilege of Parliament its members are assured 
from assault, menace, or insult on their way to and fr«m 
the House, on account of their behaviour in Parliament. 

^ 38 and 39 Vict., c. 38. 
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Parliament enforces its privileges •by punishing by com- coatemp^. 
mitment for contempts of the privileges of the House, 
according to their character, in extreme cases, by 
imprisonment. 

The powers and privileges of Colonial Assemblies in General 
respect of the punishment of contempts have frequently 
been discussed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy iritoSSJrt to. 
Council. The rule to be deduced from the decisions seems 
to be that where a Colony has been permitted to carry over 
to the Colony the privileges, immimities, and powers of the 
•House' of Commons, and has, in terms, carried over all the 
privileges and powers exercised by the House of Commons 
at the date of the statute, the Colonial Assembly possesses 
all privileges and powers of the House of Commons con- 
nected with contempts, amongst others, the privilege and 
power of committing for contempt ; of judging itself of 
what is contempt ; and of committing for contempt by 
warrant, stating generally that a contempt has taken place. ^ 

In the case of Harnett v. Crick, * under the New South Tin cm-oi 
Wales Constitution Act of 1902, where the Legislative Council *■ 
and Legislative Assembly possessed the power to make 
standing orders and to regulate the orderly conduct of their 
meetings, the plaintiff Harnett was found guilty, by a Royal 
Commission, of misconduct in his office, and a resolu- 
tion iif the Legislative Assembly was thereupon moved to 
consider the report of the Commission. The Speaker 
declined to proceed with the resolution as tending to pre- 
judice the plaintiff. The House passed a standing order 
that whenever it should have been ruled or decided whether 
before or after the approval of the standing order, that the 
House cannot proceed on a matter which has been initi- 
ated in the House affecting the alleged misconduct of a 
member, by reason that he might be prejudiced in a pend- 
ing criminal trial founded on such misconduct, the House 
may suspend such member till after the verdict of the jury 

* Speaker of the Legislative Assembly v. Glass, L.R., 3 P.C., 560. 

See also in r# DiU, 1864 1 Moo., P.C., N.S. 487. 

* Harnett v. Crick (1908) A.C.. 470. 
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or till after fixrther dtder. On the standing order being 
approved by the Governor, the plaintifi was suspended by 
the House. The Judicial Conunittee decided that the 
passing of the standing order was within the competence 
of the House. * 

The following offences may be given as instances of 
jwvtteffc breaches of privilege : Wilful obstruction of the busmess 
of the House ; wilful disobedience to particular orders of 
the House made in the exercise of its constitutional func- 
tions ; wilful disobedience to the standing rules and orders 
of the House, passed in exercise of its constitutional func- 
tions ; insults and libels bn the character, conduct, and 
proceedings of the House and its members ; interference 
with officers of the House when discharging their duties. , 
MMtiogt of. The Parliament of Canada meets once a year in session. 

Twelve months must not intervene between its last sitting 
in one session and its first sitting in the ne^ session. 
Parliament consists of two Houses — ^the Senate and the 
House of Commons. 

_ The acceptance of the principle of a two-Chamber Govern- 
ment by the framers of the first British Federal Constitu- 
tion was noteworthy, apart from the philosophical and 
practical arguments which support a bicameral system under 
a tmified Constitution. 

applicability seemed even more necessary in a Federal 
Cautttutioa. Constitution where the States or Provinces acquiescing in 
its formation required some share in the Legislature. The 
arguments in favour of two-Chamber Government in a 
Federal Constitution received support from the precedent 
of the United States’ Constitution ; there was also the 
additional historical example of the evils of a single legis- 
lative body, witnessed during the French Revolution, which 
had since been added to the precedents which condemned 
one -Chambered legislatures. Single - Chamber Govern- 
ments, it may be asserted, have always failed to preserve the 
true balance of power between the legislative and executive 
departments. Where there has beenjone Chamber only 
there have been exhibited two effects : The Legislature has 
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either subjected the executive to •its will, and thereby 
introduced anarchy into the administration, which has 
only proved curable by a military executive that has ulti- 
mately ended in a subjection of the Legislature ; or the , 
executive by obtaining control of the Legislature and mould- 
ing it to its wishes has established a new species of execu- 
tive tyranny speciously disguised imder legislative forms. 

Both processes have been observed. The framers of the 
American Constitution had studied the former in the con- 
stitutional struggles of England, and the framers of the 
'Canadian Constitution in the constitutional struggles of 
France during the French Revolution. 

Turning now to the composition of the two Chambers 
of the Canadian House, it is observable that the title of ngji 
Senate was chosen for the Upper and that of the House of 
Commons for the First Chamber. c^amu. 

The Senate 

In 1867, when Parliament first met, the Senate consisted smau. 
of 72 members, made up of 24 Senators for Ontario, 24 for of!” * 
Quebec, and 24 for the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

The three divisions were made up after the American 
model, to ensure equality of representation for the Provinces ^ 
in thef Senate. The two Maritime Provinces, for purposes 
of this equality, were treated as one. The principle of 
State equality of representation origineilly established has 
not been adhered to. 

The Imperial Act of 1871 authorised the Canadian Parlia- fog^ of 
ment to establish new provinces in any territories forming 
for the time being part of the Dominion of Canada, but not prinditfe. 
included in any existing province and to provide repre- 
sentation in the Senate for provinces subsequently admitted 
to the Federation. On the admission of Prince Edward 
Island, a representation of four Senators was allotted to 
her.* This increase, however, did not affect the number of 
Senators, since the Constitution Act had provided that after 
the admission of Prince Edward Island the representation 
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of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick should be reduced 
on the occurrence of vacancies. The representation of 
New Brunswick cannot, however, at any time be increased 
beyond ten, unless the Governor-General recommends a 
change,, and the Crown direct^ that three or six Senators 
Should be. added to the Senate. On the happening of this 
event, the Maritime Provinces are entitled to one or two 
additional Senators, as the case may be. The ‘ admission 
of 'B'riti^ Columbia in 1871 added three Senators. 

The Constitution provided that the total number of 
Senators at no time [should exceed seventy-eight, unless 
Newfoundland were admitted to the Confederation, when 
the number might be increased to eighty-two. 

Newfoundland has never been admitted ; nevertheless,, 
the total number of Senators is e^hty-seven. 

The increase has been due to the admission of Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan, which have each received a 
representation of four Senators. 

The limitation as to numbers (imposed by the Constitu- 
tion Act) is of some importance, since a power to indefi- 
nitely increase the number of Senators, on the demand of 
either party, might tend to diminish its importance as a 
Second Chamber. In 1877 the Queen was requested to 
appoint additional Senators ; the request was refused. The 
reason stated by the then Colonial Secretary (the Earl of 
Kimberley) was that Her Majesty could not be advised to 
take the responsibility of interfering with the Constitution 
of the Senate, except upon an occasion when it had been 
made apparent that a difference had arisen between two 
Houses of so serious and permanent a character that the 
Government could not be carried on without Her inter- 
vention, and when it could be shown that the limited 
creation of Senators allowed by the Act would apply an 
adequate remedy.^ 

It is to be observed that, whilst the Royal power is circum- 
scribed by these provisions of the Canadian Constitulion, 

* Quoted in Bourinot’s Parliamentary Practice and Procedure, foot-note, 
p. 107. 
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which admit of onty a certain limited increase in the 
number of Senators, no real method exists of changing the 
political complexion of the Chamber by increasing the 
number of Senators. In the Second Chamber of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom such a limitation as 
this is unknown. The King can, and does, on the advice 
of His ministers, constantly add to the numbers of the 
Upper House : more often than not to suit political 
necessities. 

The Senate is nominated by the Crown ; and the how , 
'Qualifications of a Senator are that he must be a natural- 
born or naturalised subject, of the full age of thirty years ; ° ‘ 

resident in the province for which he is appointed ; and 
possessing real and personal property, worth $4,000 over 
and above all debts and liabilities. 

Thirty was the age fixed by the United States Con- 
stitution^ as the stiitable period for the exercise of the** 
Senator’s trust. 

In Quebec, the Senator's real property qualification must Quebec 
be in the electoral division for which he is appointed, orSSSSSioii. 
he must be a resident in the division. 

“ The reason is,” said Mr. George Brown in the debates 
on Confederation in the Provincial Parliament of Canada 
prior to Federation, “ our Lower Canada friends felt they had 
Frdhch Canadian and British interests to be protected, 
and they conceived that the existing system of electoral 
divisions would give protection to these separate interests. 

We in Upper Canada, on the other hand, were quite content 
that they should settle that amongst themselves and 
maintain their existing division if they chose. But so far 
as we in the West were concerned we had no such separate 
interests to protect, we had no diversities of language or 
origin to reconcile, and we felt that the true interest of 
Upper Canada was that her very best men should be sent 
to the Legislative Council wherever they might happen to 
feside or wherever their property was located.” 

A Canadian Senator is required to take an oath of 

‘ Ante, p. 46. 
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alliance, and he must also makle a declaration of the 
existence of his property qualification prior to taking his 
seat in the Senate. The declaration is required to be made 
within the first twenty da 3 rs of each Parliament. The 
declaration follows the form in. the 5th Schedule to the 
British North America Act of 1867. If a sufficiently good 
reason, such as illness, prevents a Senator from making 
• this, declaration, which by resolution of the House should 
be ipade before the Clerk of the House, he may make it 
elsewhere before a Justice of the Peace. 

^ - in tjnnnt ^ Senator holds hiis seat for life, but may resign it by 
placing his resignation, in writing, with the Govemor- 
General. 'He is not eligible to sit in the liouse of Commons. 
His seat will also become vacant on his failin g to attend 
the Senate during two consecutive Sessions of Parliament ; 
or on his taking an oath or making a declaration or ac- 
knowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign Power ; or on his doing an act by which he becomes 
a subject or citizen, or becomes entitled to the rights and 
privileges of a subject or citizen of a foreign Power ; on 
his being adjudged bankrupt, or insolvent, or on his appl 3 dng 
for the benefit of any law relating to insolvent debtors 
or becoming a public defaulter. It will also become vacant 
on attainder for treason, or conviction of felony, or of 
an infamous crime ; or on his ceasing to possess the property 
qualification or that of residence. In the case, however, 
of residence, the disqualification wiU not disqualify him 
if he be residing at the seat of Government, holding an 
office under the Government, which requires his presence 
there. 

In the case of a vacancy in the Senate, the Governor- 
General fills it up. A Senator receives payment for his 
services.^ The first body of Senators, who assembled in 
1867, were summoned by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual. Their names were inserted in the Proclamation 
of the Union. Since then they have been appointed by 
Governor-Generals on the nomination of the Government 

' S«e post, 239. 
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for tbo time being. The Senat| hears and determines 
questi<ms respecting the qualification of a Senator or a 
vacant in the Senate. The presiding officer of the House is 
called the Speaker of the Senate, and the appointment isg|^otth« 
made by the Govemor-Gpneral by instrument under the * 

Great Seal of Canada. He is removable by the Governor, 
who may appoint another in his stead. The speaker receives 
a salary of four thousand dollars per annum. 

. A majority vote determines any question before the 
House, but there must be a quorum of at least fifteen owcmu. ’ 
Senators, including in that number the Speaker. 

The Speaker possesses a vote in all cases ; but when the spuker no 
voices are equal (content or non-content) the decision is*** * *" 

deemed to be in the negative. 

A considerable likeness to the House of Lords is trace- 
able in the composition and practice of the Senate — although o< tenit. 
the hereditary element is absent. The Governor-General, as 
the King’s representative, summons a Senator like the 
King summons a peer to the House of Lords. In Canada, 
the summons is by instrument under the Great Seal of 
Canada. In the United Kingdom, by writ of summons : 
the issue of the writ, however, in the United Kingdom has 
a distingui^ing feature due to the hereditary character of 
the Lords of Parliament. The Crown is not entitled to 
withhold the writ from a man whose ancestor has been 
sununoned by writ and has taken his seat, nor can it 
suimnon a man in pursuance of a patent limiting his peer- 
age, and therewith the right to the summons to the term 
of his life. It may be remembered that the Constitution 
Act of Canada, in 1791, had provided for the creation of 
hereditary titles and honours conferring a right of sum- 
mons to the Legislative Council or Upper House. No 
title was, however, created ; and the red and blue ribbons, 
whose appearance in the New World Fox so feelingly 
deplored, have never shone in the Upper House in Canada. 

• " The Speaker of the House of Lords is, by prescription, 
the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; 

1 Anson’s Law and Customs of tht Constitution, p. 206. 
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but, in his absence, hi% place may be taken by deputy- 
Speakers, of whom there are several appointed by Com- 
mission under the Great Seal ; and, if these should all be 
absent, the Lords may elect a Speaker for the time being. 
Neither the Lord Chancellor nor the Lord Keeper for the 
time being have power either to maintain order or to act in 
any way as the representative or mouthpiece of the House, 
unless the House should confer such an authority upon 
them.^ The Lord Chancellor may vote ; but if the same 
number of votes are recorded on each side on division, the 
question is decided in the negative, for neither the Lord 
Chancellor nor the Chairman of Committees possess casting 
votes. ^ The Lord Chancellor collects' the voices, and 
announces the preponderance of the ‘ contents ’ or ‘ not 
contents.’ In the Canadian House a division is taken by 
Senators rising in their places. In the House of Lords 
the Peers pass through the Division Lobbies.” 

The House of Commons 

In 1867 the House of Commons consisted of 181 members. 
The four provinces received the following representation : 
Ontario, 82 members ; Quebec, 65 members ; Nova Scotia, 
19 members ; and New Brunswick, 15 members. The 
Constitution Act provided for additional representation 
for the Provinces. Quebec, however, was to possess* the 
fixed number of 65. 

The completion of each decennial Census compels Parlia- 
ment to readjust the representation, subject, however, to 
Quebec retaining her fixed number. The power of Parlia- 
ment to legislate over representation is limited by the 
following rules. The number of members assigned to each 
of the other provinces must be such number as will bear the 
same proportion to the number of its population (ascer- 
tained at such Census), as the number sixty-five bears to 
the number of the population of Canada (so ascertained). 
In the computation of the number of members for a Provincfi, 
a fi'actional part not exceeding one-half of the whole number 

^ Laws of England, Vol. XXI, Title Parliament. 633. 
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requiadte for entitling the Provii»ce to a member must be 
disregarded ; but a fractional part exceeding one-half 
of that number must be treated as equivalent to the whole 
number. 

When a readjustment takes place, the number of members 
for a Province cannot be reduced, unless the proportion 
which the number of the population bears to the number of 
the aggregate population at the last preceding readjust-, 
ment of the number of members for the Province is ascer- 
tained at the then latest Census to be diminished by one- 
twentieth part or upward. “Aggregate population of 
Canada ” relates to the whole of Canada as constituted 
by the Act, and therefore not only includes the fom original 
provinces, but Provinces subsequently admitted into the 
Union. ^ Such readjustment must not take effect imtil 
the termination of the then existing Parliament. 

The number of Members of the House of Commons may 
be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
but the proportionate representation of the Provinces 
prescribed by the Act must not be thereby disturbed. 

This somewhat curious and complicated way of arriving 
at a redistribution of seats originated in the Quebec Con-S"- 
ference, when the best mode of preventing the difficulty in 
the future of too large a body of members was discussed. 
‘^Unless some definite principle had been adopted to keep the 
representation within a certain limit, the House of Commons 
might eventually have become a too cumbrous, unwieldy 
body. It was decided to accept the representation of 
Lower Canada as a fixed standard — as a pivot on which\ 
the whole would turn — since that province was the best| 
suited for the purpose on account of the comparatively! 
permanent character of its population, and from its having 
neither the largest nor the least number of inhabitants." 

In 1882, after the taking of the decennial Census of 1881, 

^ Attorney-General for the Province of Prince Edward Island v. Attorney 
General for the Dominion of Canada, 1905, AC., 37. 

• Bourinot*s‘ Parliamentary Practice and Procedure, p. 60, quoting 
Sir J. A. Macdonald, Confed. Deb., 1865, p. 38. 
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Ontario received 6, Nova^ Scotia 2, and New Brunswick 1 
additional member. On the admission of Manitoba she 
received 4 members, British G>lumbia 6, and Prince Edward 
Island 6 members respectively. 

Up till 1882, the total number of members was 206. 
A fresh readjxistment then took place ; Ontario received 
4 additional .members and Manitoba 1, making the tot^ 
211. At present the membership of the Conunons House 
is thus made up : Alberta, 7 ; British Columbia, 7 ; 
Manitoba, JO; New Brunswick, 13; Nova Scotia, 18; 
Ontario, 86 ; Prince' Edward Island, 4 ; Quebec, 65 ; 
Saskatchewan, 10 ; Yukon, 1. The House of Commons is 
thus compo^d of 221 members. 

A provision somewhat similar to one in the United 
States' Constitution fixed the electoral franchise in Canada. 
The laws iti force in the provinces at the time of Federa- 
tion for, the qualification of electors, and the qualifications 
or disqualifications of the persons to be elected, and the 
whole machinery of election, the vacation of seats, and the 
execution of new writs were, by the Constitution, directed 
to apply to the elections for the Dominion House till 
Parliament otherwise provided. 

In 1885 a general franchise law for the Dominion was 
passed, bringing about imiformity of suffrage on a small 
property qualification ; but the preparation of the 
electoral lists caused so much expense, that the Franchise 
Act was repealed, and the electoral lists of the Provinces 
again taken. 

In 1874 Parliament made more complete provision for 
the election of Members to the House of Commons, estab- 
lishing simultaneous polling and dispensing with open 
nominations, which had been abolished in the United 
Kingdom in 1872. No real property qualification is 
required of a candidate ; but he must be a natural subject 
of the King, naturalised either under Imperial, Canadian, 
or Provincial legislation. 

All persons qualified to vote for members of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies can vote for* members of 
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the House of Commons for th^ several electoral districts 
that are comprised within such provinces respectively. 

The voters’ list applying to the one applies to the other. 

Voting takes place by ballot. 

In 1878 an Act provided for a recount of votes by a tuecwnta. 
judge, following the precedent that had already been 
estabUshed in the United Kingdom. 

The Canadian statutes closely follow the English statutes stoetioa 
in reference to the trial and determination of election peti- 
tions. As in England, so in Canada the House of Com- 
mons formerly dealt with the trial of disputed election 
petitions. 

In 1851 the Canadian House, formed under the Constitu- 
tion of 1840, transferred its authority in these matters to a 
General Committee of Elections ; and ultimately, by a 
somewhat complicated process, to a committee to try election 
petitions specially formed. 

In 1874 the duty of trying disputed elections was imposed 
on the Judges of the Supreme Courts of the Provinces 
by the Controverted Elections Act. The power of Par- 
liament to pass the statute was questioned, but its exercise 
was decided by the Supreme Court of Canada and by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to be good. 

An appeal under tliis statute can be brought by any Appeal. 
fJarty who is dissatisfied with the decision of the two judges 
who have tried the case on any question of law or fact, 
or from a judgment rule, order or decision on any preliminary 
objection the allowance of which objection is fatal or will 
prove fatal if allowed. 

The judges who have tried an election petition must 
certify their determination to the Speaker of the House of to j gj wpt 
Commons, with a special report of any matters occurring 
during the trial which they think should be submitted to 
the House of Commons. The House will not again open 
the question after it has been decided by a judicial tribunal, 
although it retains its right to judge of any legal disabilities 
affecting its members in the same way as the Imperial 
House does. 

# 
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Am^ding and Consolidating Acts dealing with the same 
subject were passed in 1886 and 1887. 

There is no prerogative right of appeal from a decision of 
the Supreme Court on afty point. It was said by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council or> an application for leave 
to appeal : “ Suppose we recommend Her Majesty to, reverse 
the judgment, how would that decree be carried into exe- 
cution. The Speaker could not act on his own authority, 
and could only act by order of the House. Suppose the 
House 'to ^y Her Majesty has no prerogative to do this, 
and we refuse to cany it out, then there would be an 
immediate conflict between the House of Commons of the 
Dominion .and Her Majesty. It would not be a very 
prudent tMng for us to advise Her Majesty to reverse a 
judgment, unless we can see our way to having .it carried 
into execution when Her Majesty ordered it. Suppose the 
House of Commons, on the report of the Supreme Court 
that both parties had been guilty of bribery,, ordered a new . 
writ, but Her Majesty orders that writ to be recalled or 
upset the election which had taken place under it. It 
appears to me there is no mode of carr)nng out the decree ; 
and we could not advise Her Majesty to reverse a decree 
unless we saw a mode of cemying it into execution.” ^ 
Members of Provincial Assemblies are not eligible to sit 
or vote in the House of Commons, and the acceptance of«a 
seat in a provincial legidature vacates the seat in the 
Dominion House. * 

Another ground of disqualification is the acceptance or 
holding of any office, commission, or employment (per- 
manent or temporary) in the service of the Government 
of Canada, at the nomination of the Crown or at the 
nomination of any of the officers of the Government, 
where any salary, fee, wages, allowance, or emolument is 
attached. 

The holders of the offices of ^erifi, registrar of deeds, 
clerk of the peace, or county Crown attorney in any of the • 

* Kennedy v. PoweU, 59 L.T. 279, P.C. 

• 35 Viet., c. IS ; 36 Viet., c. 2 (Oom. Stat.). 
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provinces of Canada are also disqualified fix>m sitting in 
Parliament. 

Stringent provisions have been inserted in Acts to guard 
against Members of the House being interested in Govern- 
ment contracts, and provision has also been made for the 
insertion of special conditions in such contracts, which 
must recite that no Member of the House is admitted to 
any share or benefit in them. Members of Parhament 
who obtain office tmder the Crown must, as in the Imperial 
Parliament, seek re-election ; but a minister need not 
vacate his seat if he resigns his office and accepts another 
in the same Ministry, in the same month, unless the 
administration of which he was a member has resigned and 
a new administration has been formed and occupies the same 
offices. Many of these important provisions are to be found 
in the Act respecting the Senate and House of Commons. ^ 

A Member is entitled to resign his seat by giving notice vaoMiac 
from his seat in the House. The intimation of his intention ****■ 
is then entered by the Clerk on the journals of the House ; 
or the member may, if he chooses, resign by addressing and 
dehvering to the Speaker a declaration of his intention so 
to do, made under his hand and seal before two witnesses, 
either d\iring the session or in the interval between two 
sessions. This declaration must be duly entered in the 
jousnals of the House.* 

A Member receives payment for his services.* The 
sessional indeninity, as it is termed, is similar to that 
received by a Senator. The Speaker receives a salary of 
4,000 dollars. 

For every Session of Parliament which extends beyond seumua 
thirty days a member of either House is entitled to a *““■ 
sessional allowance of 2,500 dollars, but a member is not 
entitled to this allowance for less than thirty-one days' 
attendance. His allowance for any less number of days 
is 20 dollars for each day’s attendance. 

• 

^ Revised Statutes, Vol. I, 1906 (Canada). 

* House of Commons Act, Revised Statutes Canada, 1906, c. II ss. 5 & 6. 

* Sect. 44, British North America Act, 1867. 
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The allowaiK^ may paid on the last day of the month 
to the extent qi 10 dollars for each day’s attendance, but 
the remainder must be retained by the Clerk or Accountant 
of the proper House until the close of the Session when the 
final payment is made. 

A deduction of 15 dollars a day is made from such sessional 
allowance for every day beyond fifteen, on which the 
member does not attend a sitting. In the case of a member 
diected or appointed after the commencement of the 
s^on,xno day of the session previous to such election or 
,appointment is redkoned one of such fifteen days. 

Absences through illness or through the member being 
on duty vdth his corps in a regularly organised Militia Camp, 
or engaged in travelling between his Camp and Ottawa 
do not coimt. 

There are other provisions regulating deduction and 
payments. In addition to the sessional allowances members 
receive their actual moving or transpprtation expenses 
and reasonable living expenses while on the journey between 
their place of residence and Ottawa, going and coming once 
each way. The travelling expenses may be commuted. 
Members give signed statements of their attendances to 
the Qerk of the House, and non-attendances also, when 
due to unavoidable illness. Statements as to travelling 
allowances are also handed to the Clerk of the House. 
Members are requested to swear as to the truth of their 
statements. 

Ujde^the The member who occupies the recognised position of 
leader of the Opposition receives an additional sessional 
allowance of 7,000 dollars. 

Members of the House may be expelled by the House. 
To quote one historic example, Louis Riel was expelled in 
1874 as a fugitive from justice, on evidence that he had fled 
after being accused of the murder of Thomas Scott. During 
the recess he was again returned as a member of Parliament. 
When Parliament re-assembled in 1875, on the exemplifioa- 
tion of the judgment of outlawry being laid upon the table of 
the House, the Premier moved for the issue of a new writ 
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in the room of Louis Riel, adjudgedtftn outlaw. The motion 
was passed by a large majority. The expulsion of 
0*Ponovan Rossa, which had taken place in the Imperial 
House of Commons in 1870, was relied on as a precedent. 

In addition to the power of expulsion the House pos- 
sesses the power to suspend a member of the House for 

misconduct. ChoiM and 

Under the North British America Act, the House wasspMSEe? 
directed to choose a Speaker on its first meeting after a 
General Election ; ^ and a Speaker has since been chosen 
on the meeting of each new Parliament. When there is a 
vacancy by death, resignation, or otherwise of the Speaker, 
the House must, with aU practicable speed, elect another 
Speaker in his stead.* The Speaker presides over all 
meetings of the House ; * and the Act, till Parliament 
otherwise provided, made provision for his absence, if for 
any reason, from the Chair for forty-eight hours, by em- 
powering the House to elect one of its members to take his 
place, who was thereupon clothed with all the authority 
of the Speaker. ^ When the Speaker leaves the chair during 
any part of the Sittings of the House on any day he may 
caU upon the Chairman of Committees, or, in his absence, 
on any member of the House to take the chair and act as 
Deputy Speaker. The Chairman of Committees takes 
the^lace of the Speaker on the Clerk of the House informing 
the House of the Speaker’s unavoidable absence. Quorum, 

Twenty Members constitute a quorum of the House, and 
for this purpose the Speaker is reckoned one. ® 

Questions are decided by a majority of votes, other than speaker 
the Speaker ; but in cases of equality the Speaker possesses caatiorvote. 
the casting-vote otherwise he cannot vote. 

Bills for appropriating any part of the Public Revenue, 
or for imposing any tax or impost, must arise in the House 

1 Sect. 44, Ibid, 

* Sect. 45, Ibid, 

Sect. 46. Ibid, 

* Sect. 47, Ibid,, R.S.C. 1906, c. 13, by which provision is made for the 
Chairman of Committees to take the chair. 

• Sect. 48, Ibid. 

• Sect. 49, Ibid. 
x6 — (axas) 
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of Commons; but the (House of Commons cannot adopt 
or pass any vote, resolution, address, or Bill for the appro- 
priation of any part of the public revenue, or , of any tax 
or impost, to any purpose that has not been first recom- 
mended to the House by message of the Governor-General 
in the session in which such yote, resolution, address, or 
Bill is proposed. 

S®***®!*^*"! In 1787 the numerous Crown revenues of Great Britain 
g»»y, were brought together into a consohdated fund, into which 
now flows every stream of the pubhc revenue, and whence 
issues the supply 6f every public service. 

The North British America Act (Sec. 103) declared that 
of cknada. the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Ca^nada ^oifid be per- 
manently charged with the costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to its collection, management, and receipt ; the 
sums thus permanently charged form the first charge ori 
the .fund, subject to review auid audit in such manner as 
the Governor-General in Council should order till Parliament 
otherwise provided. The consohdated Revenue and Audit 
Act provides for the Auditing of the Pubhc Accotmts! 

The recommendation of the Crown for appropriation 
to must first precede every grant of money in the United 
Kingdom, and is always necessary in matters which invoke 
the rights of the Crown, its patronage, its property, or its 
prerogatives. Consent may be given by special message 
or by an intimation from a Minister. " This intimation of 
the consent does not mean that the Crown gives its approba- 
tion to the substance of the measure ; but merely that the 
Sovereign consents to remove an obstacle to the progress 
of the Bill, so that it may be considered by both Houses 
and ultimately submitted to the Royal Assent.” * 

There is some little difference in the practice in Canada 
as to the time when the consent of the Governor-General, 
as representative of the Crown, is given. In the United 
Kingdom it is not, as a rule, given before the third reading 
of a bill. In Canada it is usually signified on the second.^ 

^ Bourinot*8 Peu^liamefUary Pf«uiic$ and Pfocedure, p. 472, citing 191, 
£. Hansards 1445 ; 192 ihid. 732, Established Qiurch (Ireland) Biu. 
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llie requirement that Money Bilk shotild first be recom- 
mended to the House by the Governor-General is utterly 
unlike the practice of Congress, where no obstacle is required 
to be removed ; but it accords with the practice which 
exists under British Constitutions. 

The privileges which the British House of Commons has ot 
claimed with regard to the control of the public money may c^uatovar 
be stated shortly as follows — *”**** 

1. As the Commons grants the demands of the Crown, 

Bills, therefore, for granting supplies must originate in the 

‘ House of Commons. 

2. The Lords ought not to amend or alter any grant 

made by the Conunons. The power of the Lords over < 

Money Bills is now subj ect to the provisions of the Parliament 
Act of 1911. 

3. No public Bill whose provisions would involve the 
imposition of a charge upon the people by way of taxes 
may be introduced into the House of Lords. 

4. The House of Lords ought not to amend or alter any 
legislative proposal contained in any Money Bill sent up 
for their concurrence by the Commons in such a way as to 
alter the amount of any charge upon the people, or the 
mode of lev}nng it, or its duration, distribution, management, 
and collection. * 

TUb Parliament Act of 191 1 now provides that if a Money euiument 
Bill, passed by the House of Commons and sent up to the 
House of Lords at least one month before the end of the 
Sessions, is not passed without amendment by that House 
within one month after it has received it, the Bill, unless 
the House of Commons otherwise directs, must be presented 
to the Sovereign for the Royal Assent, and become law 
as soon as such consent has been signified, notwithstanding 
the fact that it has not been agreed to by the House of 
Lords. Every Money Bill when sent to the House of 
Lords, and also when presented for the Royal Assent, 
mi&t be endorsed with a certificate which must be signed by 
the Speaker, stating that the measure is, in his opinion, a 

^ Laws of England, VoL XXI, Parliament 792, 794. 
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Money Bill. Before giving a certificate, the Speaker must, 
if practicable, ’consult two Members of the House of Com- 
mons, who are nominated for the purpose from the Chair- 
man's pandi by the Committee of Selection at the beginning 
of each Session. 

The Canadian House of Commons have placed the 
following resolution among their standing orders, that 
'* all aid and supplies granted to the Crown by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada are the sole gift of the House of Conunons." ^ 

The ^nate never attempts to amend a supply. Money 
. Bills carried back from the Senate bear the endorsement ' 

common to other Bills, “ Passed by the Senate without 
sm^iMver amendment.” The propriety of such an endorsement has 
•antT- even been questioned in the Commons ; but it is now 
considered a matter of form, and is not noticed in the 
Commons’ Journal,” • 

Though the Senate may not amend a Supply Bill, " yet 
all the authorities go to show that, theoretically, it has the 
Constitutional right to reject it in its entirety ; such a right, 
however, would never be exercised by a legislative body not 
immediately responsible to the people, except under 
circumstances of grave public necessity.” 

» Bourinot’s Parliamentary Practice and Procedure, p. 502. 

• Ibid. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE JUDICIAL POWER 

The Dominion Act did not create a great Federal Court of p«d«ii comt 
Appead by the Constitution, such as was established by 
the Constitution of the United States. It left Parliament courtu 
to constitute a general Court of Appeal for Canada, and 
, the creation of such other Courts as were required for the 
administration of justice. The Provinces possess the sole 
power to provide and maintain courts for Provincial pur- 
poses, subject to the power of the Dominion Legislature to 
cast upon these courts special rules in such matters as 
bankruptcy and insolvency. 

The appointment of the judges of the Supreme, District 
and County Courts is an executive Act exercised by the 
. Governor-General of Canada. 

In 1875 the Parliament of Canada estabUshed a Supreme bubuihmeat 

^ of SllpC6IIMI 

Court and an Exchequer Court. The Supreme Court con- court, 
sists of a Chief Justice and five puisne judges. It exer- 
cises an appellate, civil, and criminal jurisdiction within juriidietion. 
and throughout the Dominion. 

Tbe Governor-General does not appoint the judges of 
the Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Probate® 
Until the laws relative to property and civil rights in Ontario, 

Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the procedure of 
the Courts in those Provinces are made uniform, the 
judges must be selected from the local Bars, and the judges 
of the Courts of Quebec from the Quebec Bar. This rule Sia 
has been applied to Prince Edward Island. 

The judges of the Superior Coiuts hold office during good 
behaviour, but are removable by the Governor-General on 
addresses from the Senate and House of Commons. Their 
sauries are provided by Parliament. ^ 

^ The original Supreme Court Act was re-enacted in 1886 by R.S.C.» 

1886, c. 135, amended in 1891 by 54 and 55 Viet., c. 25 and again by 6th 
£dw. VII, c. 5, and finally re-enacted by R.S.C, 1M6, c. 139. 
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. The Supreme Court possesses, in addition to its appelate 
jurisdiction, certain special jurisdiction, which gives it a 
distinction as a Federal Court. It will decide important 
questions of law or fact, touching — 

(a) the interpretation of ‘the British North America 
Acts, 1867 to 1886 ; 

" {b) the constitutions^ty or interpretation of any 
Dominion or Provincial legislation ; 

V " (c) the appellate jurisdiction as to educational 
matters by the British North America Act, 1867, or by 
other Act or law vested in the Grovemor in Council ; or 
- *' (d) the powers of the Parliament of Canada, or of 
the legislatures of the provinces, or of the respective 
governments thereof, whether or not the particular 
power in question has been or is proposed to be executed. 

" (e) Any other matter, whether or not in the opinion 
of the court ejusdetn generis with the foregoing enumera- 
tions, with reference to which the Governor in Council 
sees fit to submit any such question." 

Power of The Governor-General in Council is empowered to refer 
Ge ^ any question coming within the above category to the 

qoettiooe. Court to hear and consider it. Any question so submitted 

by the Governor is an important question, 
c ^ e^e t The Court also certifies to the Governor-General in 
GmnL CoimcU for his information its opinion on each question,* with 

the reasons for each answer. A dissentient judge is required 
to state the reasons for his dissent. 

The Provinces are entitled to notice through their 
'******“ ' Attorney-General in certain cases where their interests may 
be affected by any opinion ; the Attorney-General of the 
Province in such cases may be heard. Notice must be 
similarly given to interested persons, or classes of interested 


T^ted at 
final lor 
purposes of 
WnL 


persons, who are entitled to be heard. 

The opinion of the Court, although simply advisory, is 
treated as final for purposes of an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee. " 


j &Suotijx i Another form of special jurisdiction exercised by the 
Court is the reporting upon private Bills or petitions for 
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a private Bill presented to the Senate or House oi Commons, 
and refored to the Court under any rules or orders made 
by the Senate or House of Commons. 

The Court also exercises a jurisdiction to determine 
disputes — • 

(a) where the parties have raised the question of the 
validity of an Act of the Parliament of Canada, when in 
the opinion of the judge of the Court in which the’^ 
proceeding is pending the question is material ; 

(b) where the parties have raised the question of the ^ 
validity of an Act of the legislature of the Province, A ct 
where in the opinion of the judge of the Court in which 

the proceeding is pending such question is material. 

In such cases, the proceeding is removed to the Supreme 
Court for decision, whatever be the value of the matter in ceSt 
dispute. 

These particular provisions only apply to civil cases, and iMthUnUon 
only exist where a Provmce has passed an Act givmg the ooot«>t. 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court to hear it, thus sub- 
mitting themselves to the jurisdiction. The Supreme 
Court will in all such cases decide the vahdity of a Provincial 
as well as of a Dominion or Federal Statute. 

The process of the Supreme Court runs through Canada, pt^ o t 
and is directed to the sheriff of any county or other judicial coSt tun» 
division into which any Province is divided. 

The other great Court of Canada is the Court of The court ai 
Exchequer, which is also the Court of Admiralty. 

It possesses exclusive original jurisdiction in aill cases in juriadtcticn. 
which relief is sought which might in England be a 
subject of a suit or action against the Crown. It is a 
Court possessing exclusive jurisdiction in claims against 
the Crown. 

It exercises jurisdiction in revenue cases, claims as to 
lands for which no patent has been issued, copyrights and 
trade marks, interpleader, at the instance of the Attorney- 
General, where relief is sought against any officer of the 
Crown for anything done or omitted to be done in the 
performance of his duty, in all civil actions where the 
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throu^' 

CanMU. 

Provincial 

Cdtirta, 


Divoroa 

Coiirtt. 


Solemnisation 
of marriage. 


Crown is plaintiff or^ petitioner. An appeal lies from 
the Exchequer Court to the Supreme Court in certain 
cases. 

It also exercises jurisdiction to determine controversies 
between the Dominions and a -Province, or between pro- 
vinces, when a Provincial Legislature has passed an Act 
agreeing- to the exercise of the jurisdiction. ^ 

The process of the Exchequer Court, like that of the 
Supreme Court, runs through Canada. 

' The X Provinces possess Supreme Courts which are 
Courts of Appeal when there are no separate Courts of 
Appeal. 

A juTKdiction in Divorce only exists in the Courts of 
such of the Provinces as possessed jurisdiction to exercise 
it before the Union. No jurisdiction exists in Ontario, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, but it do^ 
in -the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. Since 
the Dominion Parliament has never legislated on the sub- 
ject of Divorce, the Senate assumes the position of a Court. 
The Provincial powers extend to the solemnisation of 
marriage, and the Provincial Power enables Provincial 
legi^tures to enact conditions as to the solemnisation of 
marriage which may affect the validity of the contract. 

The Dominion Parliament has no power to enact that 
every ceremony or form of marriage which is performe<J»by 
any person who is authorised to perform any ceremony of 
marriage by the laws of the place where it is performed 
and duly performed shall be deemed, evei)rwhere in Canada, 
a valid marriage, notwithstanding any differences in 
the religious faith of the persons married, and without 
regard to the religion of the person performing the ceremony. 
Any legislation that declares that the rights and duties as 
married people of the respective persons married, and their 
children, shall be absolute and complete, and that no law 
or canonical decree or custom shall have any force or 
effect to invalidate or qualify any such marriage or any at 

* As to the fuU extent of the Jurisdiction of this Court see R.S. Canada, 
1906, c. 140, ss. 19-32. 
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the lights of the said persons or th^r children in any matter 
whatsoever would be uUra vires. * 

Appeals from Canada are of right or by special leave. 
Orders in Councils were issued in 1910-1 in respect of most 
of the Provinces. • 

^ In the matter of a reference by the Governor-General of Canada 
in Council to the Supreme Court of Caimda on certain questions concerning 
Marriage, 28 T.L.R., 580. 



CHAPTER XXI 

POWERS OF LEGISLATION 

The powers of Parliament oyer legislation were granted by 
section 91 of the Act. They were enumerated. Power 
was, given to make laws for the peace, order and good 
Government of Canada in relation to all matters not ex- 
pressly coming imder the classes of subjects assigned to the 
Provincial legislatures and for greater certainty, but not 
so as to^ restrict the generality of the foregoing terms of this 
section it was also declared that notwithstanding anything 
in the A.ct the exclusive legislative authority extended to all 
matters coming within the classes of subjects which the 
section 91 then proceeded to enumerate. Section 92 of the 
Act then proceeded to enumerate the exclusive powers of 
legislation with which the Provincial legislatures were 
invested. 

‘*The scheme of this legislation as expressed in the first 
branch of section 91, is to give to the Dominion Parliament 
authority to make laws for the good government of Canada 
in all matters not coming within the class of subjects assigned 
exclusively to the provincial legislature. If the 9Tist 
section had stopped here, and if the classes of subjects 
enumerated in section 92 had been altogether distinct and 
different from those in section 91, no conflict of legislative 
authority could have arisen. The provincial legislatures 
would have had exclusive legislative power over the sixteen 
classes of subjects assigned to them and the Dominion 
Parliament, exclusive power over all other matters relating 
to the good government of Canada. But it must have been 
foreseen that this sharp and definite distinction had not been 
and could not be attained, and that some of the classes of 
subjects assigned to the provincial legislatures, unavoidably 
ran into and were embraced by some of the enumerated 
classes of subjects in section 91. Hence an endeavour 

2S0 
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aj^Msaxs to have been made to provide for cases of apparent 
conflict ; and it would seem that with this object it was 
dedared in the second branch of the 91st section ‘for 
greato’ certainty but not so as to restrict the generality 
of the foregoing terms of this section * that (notwithstanding 
anything in the Act) the exclusive legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada should extend to all matters 
coming within the classes of subjects enumerated in that 
section. With the same object, apparently, the paragraph 
at the end of section 91 was introduced, though it may be 
observed that this paragraph applies in its grammatical 
construction only to No. 16 of section 92.” ^ 

It may be convenient before referring to the powers in 
more detail to now state them — 

Exclusive Powers of the Dominion Parliament Bxdmt w 

powwf* 

1. The Public Debt and Property. 

2. The Regulation of Trade and Commerce. 

3. The Raising of Money by any Mode or System of 
Taxation. 

4. The Borrowing of Money on the Public Credit. 

5. Postal Service. 

6. The Census and Statistics. 

7. Militia, Military and Naval Service and Defence. 

* 8. The fixing of and providing for the Salaries and 
Allowances of Civil and other Officers of the Government 
of Canada. 

9. Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses and Sable Island. 

10. Navigation and Shipping. 

11. Quarantine and the Establishment and Maintenance 
of Marine Hospitals. 

12. See Coast and Inland Fisheries. 

13. Ferries between a Province and any British or Foreign 
Coimtry or between two Provinces. 

14. Currency and Coinage. 

* 15. Banking, Incorporation of Banks and the issue of 

Paper Money. 

^ Citizens v. Parsons 7 App. Cas. 96 at p. 107, et ssq. 
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16. Savings Banks. ^ 

17. Weights and Measures. 

18. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

19. Interest. 

20. Legal Tender. , 

21. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

22. Patents of Invention and Discovery. 

23. Cop 5 aTghts. 

24. Indians and lands reserved for the Indians. 

25. Naturalisation and Aliens. 

26. Marriage and Divorce. 

27. The Criminal Law, except the constitution of the 
Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, but including the procedure 
in Criming matters. 

28. The Establishment, Maintenance and Management 
of Penitentiaries. 

29. Such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in ^e enumeration of the classes of subjects by this 
Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the 
Provinces. 

It was further declared that any matter coming within any 
of the Classes of Subjects enumerated in this section should 
not be deemed to come within the class of matters of a local 
or private nature comprised in the enumeration of the 
classes of subjects assigned exclusively to the Legislatures 
of the Provinces. 

Exclusive Powers of Provincial Legislatures 

In each Province the Legislature may exclusively make 
laws in relation to matters coming within the classes of 
subjects next hereinafter enumerated, that is to say — 

1, The Amendment from time to time notwithstanding 
an3^hing in the Act of the Constitution of the Provinces 
except as regards the ofi&ce of Lieutenant-Governor. 

2, Direct Taxation within the Province in order to the 

raising of a Revenue for Provincial purposes. • 

3, The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the 
Province. 
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4. The establishment and teifure of Provincial Offices 
and the appointment and pa 3 anent of Provincial Officers. 

5. The Management and Sale of the Public Lands belong- 
ing to the Province and of the Timber and the Wood thereof. 

6. The Establishment, Maintenance and Management of 
Public and Reformatory Prisons in and for the Province. 

7. The Establishment. Maintenance and Management of 
Hospitals, Asylums, Charities and Eleemos 3 niary Institutions 
in smd for the Province other than Marine Hospitals. 

8. Municipal Institutions in the Province. 

9. Shop, Saloon, Tavern, Auctioneer and other 
Licences in order to the raising of a Revenue for Provincial, 
Local and Municipal purposes. 

10. Local works and undertakings, other than such as are 
of the following classes — 

(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railwa 3 rs, Canals, 
Telegraphs and other works and mdertakings connecting 
the Province with any other or others of the Provinces 
or extending beyond the limits of the Province. 

(J) Lines of Steamships between the Province and 
any British or Foreign Country. 

(c) Such works as although wholly situate within the 
Province are before or after their Execution declared 
by the Parliament of Canada to be for the general 
Advantage of Canada or for the advantage of two or 
more of the Provinces. 

11. The Incorporation of Companies with Provincial 
objects. 

12. The Solemnisation of Marriage in the Province. 

13. Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 

14. The Administration of Justice in the Province, includ- 
ing the Constitution, Maintenance and Organisation of 
Provincial Courts, both of Civil and of Criminal Jurisdiction 
and including Procedure in Civil matters in those Courts. 

15. The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty or 
"imprisonment for enforcing any law of the Province, made 
in relation to any matter coming withm any of the classes 
of subjects enumerated in this section. 
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16. Generally all matters of & merely local or private 
nature in the Province. 

To the Legislatures of the Provinces also, was assigned 
the exclusive power to make laws in relation to Education, 
but the power was given subject and according to the 
following provisions — 

(1) Noting in any such law shall prejudicially afiect 
any Right or Privilege with respect to Denominational 
Sch 9 ols which any class of persons have by law in the 
Province at the Union. 

, (2) All the Powers, Privileges and Duties at the Union by 
Law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the separate 
Schools -and SchooL Trustees of the Queen's Roman 
Catholic subjects shall be and the same are hereby extended, 
to the Dissentient Schools of the Queen’s Protestant and 
Roman Catholic subjects in Quebec. 

(3) Where in any Province a system of separate or 
Dissentient Schools exists by law at the Union , or is thereafter 
established by the Legislature of the Province, an appeal 
shall lie to the Governor in Council from any Act or 
decision of any Provincial Authority afiecting any Right or 
Privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority 
of the Queen’s subjects in relation to Education. 

(4) In case any such Provincial Law as from time to time 
seems to the Governor-General in Council requisite for tile 
due execution of the provisions of this Section is not made, 
or in case any decision of the Governor-General in Council 
on any appeal imder this Section is not duly executed 
by the proper Provincial Authority in that behalf then, and 
in every such case and as far only as the circumstances of 
each case require the Parliament of Canada may make 
remedial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this 
section and of any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council under this section. 

To effect uniformity of laws in Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, notwithstanding anything in the Act, " 
power was given to the Dominion Parliament to make 
provision for the unifonoi^ of all or any of the laws relative 
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to property and civil rights in Oi^ario, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, and of the Procedure of all or any of 
the Courts in those three Provinces, and from and after the 
passing of any Act on that behalf, the power of the Dominion 
Parliament to make laws in relation to any matter comprised 
in any such Act shall, notwithstanding anything in this 
Act, be unrestricted, but any Act making provision for ft wtoeM 
Uniformity shall have no effect in any Province until it is 
adopted and enacted as law by the legislature of the 
Province, 

> ■ To the Provinces also was assigned the power of making ^g<a>>tnr» 
laws relative to Agriculture in the Province and Immigration inuDigratiao. 
into it. 1 The Dominion Parliament, however, had also 
assigned to them the power of making laws relative both to 
Agriculture and Immigration* into all or any of the 
Provinces. 

Provincial Laws were only to be effective so long as Mew hr 
they were not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of * 
Canada. 

It will be seen from a perusal of the respective Powers of Foutisid 
the Dominion and Provincial Parliaments that they exhibit 
a fourfold classification ; firstly, over those subjects, which- 
are assigned to the exclusive plenary power of the *; 
Dominion Parhament ; secondly, over those assigned 
exclusively to the Provincial legislatures; thirdly, over < 
subjects assigned concurrently to the Dominion Parhament ' ‘ 
and the Provincial legislatures ; and fourthly, over a 
particular subject, namely, education, which for special > ^ 
reasons was dealt with exceptionally and made the subject ’ 
of special legislation.” • 

Passing now to a more detailed examination of the Katuw tt 
powers, it must be borne in mind, in the first place, that the 
whole were conferred subject to the Sovereign authority to mS S 
of the Imperial Parhament, and that the powers cannot’""^ 
be added to, altered or restrained except by an Act of the 

* Post, p. 263. 

* Post, p. 263. 

* Lefroy's Legislative Power 4n Canada, p. 305. 
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Imperial Parliament. »Thus “'^the Federal Parliament 
cannot amend, the British North America Act so as to 
expressly or impliedly take away from or give to the 
Provincial legislatures powers which the Imperial Act 
does or does not give them ; 'tod the same is the case 
mutatis mutandis with the Provincial legislatures.” * 

The powers of the Dominion Parliament are general. 
They extend to all matters coming within the classes of 
subjects upon which they can legislate exclusively. From 
these classes certain matters are excepted and assigned to 
,the Provincial legislatures, and, therefore, the British 
North America Act, when dealing with the powers of 
provincial legislatures, uses difierent 'language. It might 
have assigned to Provincial legislation all matters of a 
purely local or private nature. If it had done so it would 
have led to confusion. In each case the question would 
have been : Was the legislation merely local or private 
within the Province ? To guard against, this difficulty the 
framers of the Act first enumerated certain subjects of a 
provincial, municipal or domestic character, the items one 
to fifteen inclusive, and then lest this enumeration should 
be considered as excluding all other than the subjects 
enumerated, they conferred a general power on the 
Provincial legislatures to legislate generally over “ all 
matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
Province.” • 

The power of the Dominion Parliament to make laws 
for the peace, order and good government of Canada, 
except in matters which are exclusively assigned to the 
Provincial legislatures is, of coiuse, the most extensive 
of all powers. Any subsequent enumeration of particular 
powers could not but, in accordance with the well-known 
rule of construction, have weakened this great grant of 
power but for the fact that the enumeration was stated 
to be for the purpose of greater certainty, but was not 

* Lefrojr’s LtgislaHvt Powtr in Canada, p. 242. 

* British North America Act, 30 and 31, Vict., c. 3, s. 92, City ot 
Fredericton v. The Queen, 3 S.C.R., p. 562, 2 Cart, p. 55. 
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Intended to zestrict the generality of the forgoing terms 
that the exclusive power extended to all matters within the 
class of cases which were enumerated. 

So, to make the matter perfectly clear, it was further 
declared that “any matter coming within any of the 
enumerated Classes of Subjects (for Dominion legislation) 
shall not be deemed to come within the class of matters 
of a local or private nature which were comprised in the 
enumeration of the classes of subjects which were assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the Provinces.” 

It might have been thought from the care thus taken 
to distribute the respective powers of the Dominion and 
the Provinces that there would have been little room for 
conflict. The contrary, however, has been the case whatever 
apparent precautions are taken to avoid disputes as to 
extent of competing claims to jurisdiction, disputes seem 
the invariable concomitants of a Federal Constitution. 

Early in the history of the Dominion it was contended 
that the Dominion Government, in an Act • which provided 
for the administration of justice in the North-West Province, 
had acted beyond their powers in altering the rights under 
English Statute of a man put upon his trial for treason. 
Treason, it was said, was peculiarly an action levelled 
against the State . The dispute came before the J udicial Com- 
mittee, who pointed out that the power had been expressly 
given to the Dominion Parliament® to pass laws for the 
peace, order and good government of such Provinces and the 
words of the Statute were apt to authorise the utmost 
discretion of enactment for the attainment of the objects. 
They were words under which the widest departure from 
criminal procedure as it was known and practised in England 
had been authorised in India. Forms of procedure unknown 
to the English Common Law had there been established 
and acted upon. * •* 

* j1n/e, p. 89. 

•* 43 Vict., c. 25. 

• 34 and 35 Vict., c. 28, s. 4. 

« Riel V. The Queen, 10 App. Cas. 675. 

X7~(3X35) 
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A power to legislate for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of a cotm^ is a very wide one, and notwithstanding 
that specified powers as to the administration of justice, 
property and civil rights are given in express teirms to the 
Provincial Governments, it has |>een found that Dominion 
legislation impinges upon these. 

co^ .ot This may be illustrated by the interpretation of the power 

in respect of bankruptcy and insolvent legislation which is 
grai\ted to the Dominion, whilst the power over property 
and civil rights in the Province is granted to the Provincial 
legislature : yet it* would be impobible to advance a step 
‘ in the construction of a scheme for the administration 
of insolvent estates without interfering^ with and modifying 
some of the ordinary rights of property and Other dvil 
rights, nor without providing some mode of special procedure 
for the vesting, realisation and distribution of the estate 
and. the settlement of the habilities of the insolvent. Pro- 
cedure must necessarily form an essential part of any law 
dealing with insolvency. " It is therefore to be presumed,” 
it was said, “ indeed it is a necessary implication that the 
Imperial Statute in assigning to the Dominion Parliament 
the subjects of bankruptcy and insolvency intended to confer 
on it legislative power to interfere with property, civil 
rights and procedure within the Provinces so far as a general 
law relating to these subjects might affect them.” ^ Legis- 
lation by the Dominion Parhament would be practically 
impossible in many matters such as Patents of Invention, 
Discovery and Copyrights, and Paper Money, unless the 
powers assigned to the Provincial legislatures were en- 
croached upon. In fact, any of the sixteen classes of powers 
allotted to the Provincial legislatures may be dealt with by 
* the Dominion Parhament when the encroachment may be 
justified as necessarily incidental to the exercise of any 
• of the powers expressly and exclusively conferred upon it. ® 

Does the contrary hold good ; can the Provincial legis- 
psww. latures by necessary imphcation impinge upon the field of 

1 Cnsbing v. Dnpny, 5 App. Cas. 415. 

' The Liqnor ProUbition Appeal, 1896, A.C. 348, p. 393. 
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legislation secured to the Dominidn Legislature ? It has 
been said that where a power falls within the legitimate 
meaning of any class of subjects reserved to the Provincial 
l^islatures, their control is as exclusive, full and absolute 
as is that of the Dominion* Parliament over matters within 
its jurisdiction. ^ " What judicial authority there is,” 
says Mr. Lefroy, *' does not seem to carry the matter 
further than this, that whatever p>owers the Provincial 
legislatures have as included ex vi termini within the 
enumerated classes in section 92 when properly understood, 
those powers they may exercise, although, in doing so, they 
may incidentally touch or affect something which might 
otherwise be held to come within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament under some of the enumerated 
classes in section 91.”* 

Thus, the power to levy taxes for purposes of Provincial murtruion 
revenue is granted to the Provincial legislatures, but jrindW 
a law which imposes penalties for a violation of the laws 
relating to licences, is a revenue law which may interfere 
with the Dominion power over trade and commerce ; yet, 
in the Courts of Canada, such a law has been held to be 
within the legitimate scope of Provincial legislation.* 

The Commerce power, again, is a power to regulate trade commane 
and commerce in the Dominions. In the United States 
it has been already shown how this power stopped short 
at the State which it did not control. In the United States 
the commerce power of the State is supreme and cannot be 
interfered with by the Federal Commerce power. In 
Canada the power belongs to the Dominion Government, 
and it extends over and within the limits of the Provinces, 

Still the Dominion Authority is a limited one, because 
the Provinces have powers of (1) direct taxation to raise 
revenue for provincial purposes ; (2) they control Municipal 
Institutions ; (3) their power extends over shop, saloon 

and auctioneers and other licences for the purpose of raising 

• 

^ Bank of Toronto v, Lambe, 12 App. Cas., p. 586. 

‘ LegislaUve Power in Canada, p. 455. 

* Exparte Laveiile 2 Cart, p. 350. 
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revenue for provincial ^Sad local municipal purposes ; (4) 
they exercise authority over property and civil rights, 
and (S) over matters of a merely local, private or provincial 
nature. The exercise of any of these among other powers 
may at once bring them into direct conflict with Dominion 
legislation. 

For instance, is the business of canying on an Insurance 
Company to insure buildings against fire a “ trade ” ? if so, 
was it competent for the legislature of Ontario to pass an 
Act insisting upon- uniform conditions in policies of Fire 
Insurance ? If the Insurance Company carried on a 
“ trade,’’ was not “ trade ” a subject for Dominion legisla- 
tion ? The Judicial Committee decided that the Ontario 
Act was good, and they did not even rest their view on the, 
ground that the business of insurance was not a trade, 
although they said that “ contracts of indemnity made 
by Insurers can scarcely be considered trading contracts,” 
but expressed their opinion that the tenn “ trade ” included 
political arrangements in regard to trade requiring the 
sanction of Parliament and the regulation of trade in matters 
of inter-provindal concern, and probably the general 
regulation of trade affecting the whole Dominion. 

The licensing cases further illustrate the nature of the 
conflicts that arise between Dominion and Provincial 
jurisdiction. The Dominion Parliament passed a general 
Act dealing with temperance, the Canada Temperance Act of 
1878. Their power to pass such an Act was not questioned, 
but their authority to pass an Act authorising the 
inhabitants of each town or parish to regulate or prohibit 
the sale of liquor within its limits was questioned since this 
was alleged to be an invasion of Provincial rights. The 
Judicial Conunittee upheld the vahdity of all the provisions 
of the Act, and said that Parliament did not treat the 
promotion of temperance as desirable in one province more 
than another, but as desirable everywhere throughout the 
Dominion. The objects and scope of the legislation wdte 
still general, namely, the promotion of temperance by means 
of a uniform law throughout the Dominion-. The manner of 
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bringing the prohibition and penalties of the Act into force 
which Parliament had thought fit to adopt, did not alter its 
general and uniform character.” ^ 

In 1883-1884 the Dominion Parliament passed amending 
liquor licence Acts which they intended to supplement and 
enforce the Canada Temperance Act. Under these Acts 
the Government of Canada was empowered to issue licences, 
and a person who did not hold a licence was denied per- 
mission to deal in intoxicating liquors. The Acts provided 
for the issue of wholesale, saloon, hotel licences and licences 
for vessels. Provision was made to limit the issue of 
licences in the various licensing districts. In those parts 
of Canada where the Temperance Act had not been adopted 
by local option, the intention was to regulate the trafiic 
by reducing the number of houses. 

The constitutionality of this legislation was questioned 
in 1885. The Judicial Committee decided that the amending 
Liquor Licences Acts were not within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament.* 

Another important case dealing with the same subject 
matter came before the Judicial Committee in 1896, where the 
question was whether the legislature of Ontario had power 
to pass an Act giving the council of every city, town and 
village, authority to prohibit the sale by retail of intoxicating 
liquors provided that any bye-laws intended to prohibit the 
sale should be first submitted and approved by the electors 
of the Municipality. The Judicisil Committee decided that 
the Hquor law prohibitions authorised by the legislature of 
Ontario were within their legislative power, but the pro- 
hibition would be inoperative in any locality which had 
adopted or might adopt the Canada Temperance Act. 

To further illustrate the point, the Dominion Parliament 
passed a law prohibiting railway companies from contracting 
out of their liability to pay damages for personal injury 
to their servants. It- was argued that the law was beyond 

' Russell V. The Queen, 7 App. Cas. 841-842. 

* The Governor-General of the Dominions v. The Four Provinces 
(Wheeler C.C. 144). P.C. 
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the competence of Parliament since the exclusive power to 
enact laws in respect to property and civil rights bdonged 
to the Provinces. The making of through Railways was a 
Dominion power. Was the legislation truly railway 
legislation, or legislation as to civil rights under the guise 
of railway legislation ? 

was said " that there can be a domain in which 
* ^ovincial and Dominion legislation may overlap, in which 
neither legislation will be ultra vires, if the field is clear, and 
secondly, "that if the field is not clear and in such a domain 
the two legislations meet, then the Dominion legislation 
must' preva.il.” ‘ 

In deciding the case the Judicial Co'mmittee considered 
that the law in question was ancillary to through Railway 
legislation, and was, therefore, a competent exercise of 
power by the Dominion Parliament. * 

The innumerable cases in which a Dominion power 
trenches upon one of the enumerated Provincial powers 
may be seen on referring to the many important decisions 
wttBwUM- of the Judicial Committee. Thus the Dominion Parliament 
can exclusively legislate with regard to naturalisation and 
aliens, and the Provincial Parliament in respect of property 
' ^ and civil rights. The legislature of Ontario passed a 

Coal Mines Regulation Act forbidding the emplo 3 nnent 
of boys under twelve, and girls, women and Chinamen in 
coal mines. “The subject of naturalisation primd fade 
would include the power to enact what should be the conse- 
quences of naturalisation or, in other words, what should be 
the rights and privileges pertaining to residents in Canada 
after they had been naturalised.” ® Therefore, it was 
decided that the sphere of Dominion legislation was intruded 
upon, and the Provincial legislation was beyond the powers 
of the Provincial legislatiu'e. Some of the fiercest conflicts 
' of jurisdiction have arisen over questions of education. 
On this subject the Provincial legislatures possess exclusive 

1 La Compagne Hydraulique de St. Francois v. Continental Heat and*' 
Light Company, 1909, A.C., 194. 

* Grand Trunk RaU'way v. Attorney-General of Canada, 1907, A.C. 66. 
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powers subject to certain restrictions protective of Roman 
Catholic minorities in Protestant Provinces. The Dominion 
Government, by the use of its political veto, could veto 
legi^tion which exceeded the Provincial powers of the 
Provinces. • 

The Manitoba School case twice came before the Privy 
Council and ultimately ended in a compromise in 1896. 

It has been previoudy stated that there are certain powers 
which can be exercised concurrently by the Dominion and 
Provincial Parliamehts. They extend over three separate 
subjects : emigration, agriculture and public works. 
Public works fall into two classes : first, those which are 
purely local, such as roads or bridges and municipal buildings, 
and these belong not only as a matter of right but also as a 
matter of duty to the local authorities. Secondly, there are 
public works which, though possibly situated in a single 
province, such as telegraphs and canals and railways, are 
yet of common import and value to the entire confederation 
and over these it is clearly right that the Central Govern- 
ment should have a controlling interest.^ Public works 
are not specifically mentioned as subjects of concurrent 
legislation, but on reference to No. 10 of the Provincial 
Powers* it will be seen that works though local, fall under 
the Dominion power, although they are wholly situate within 
thfe Province, when they are before or after their execution 
declared by the Dominion Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage of two or more 
Provinces. 

In respect of agriculture and immigration where concurrent 
jurisdiction exists, the law of the legislature only has effect 
in and for the Province as long and as far only as it is not 
repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 

It will be seen by comparison with the legislative powers 
of the United States that the legislative powers under the 
Canadian Constitution Act are dissimilar. The powers of 
Congress are not expressed nor interpreted as exclusive 

^ (1895) 24 S.C.R,, p. 226, In r§ Prohibiting Liquor Laws, per Gw 3 mne, J* 

* Ante, p. 253. • 
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unless such a construction is so repugnant to them as to 
lead to the conclusion that by necessary implication they, 
were intended to be exclusive. In Canada the Powers of 
the Dominion and Provincial Legislatures are mutually 
exclusive, except in the few Instances where they are 
expressed to be concurrent. 

As in the case of the Constitution of the United States, so 
upder the Constitution of Canada, there have been numerous 
dejcisions as to the meaning and extent of the powers of the 
Central 'and Local, authorities, and it is likely that there 
will be many more. As a learned Canadian Judge once said 
of the Constitution : it has bones and sipew but hke the dry 
bones of the valley, it has yet to be clothed with many a 
judicial decision from all parts of the Dominion.^ 

' Peters J. Kelly v. Sullivan, 2 pp. 90-91. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 

The Provinces of Canada all possess a Lieutenant-Gov- d w 
emor as their Chief Executive Ofl&cer. He is appointed cwSnment. 
by the Governor-General in Council by instrument under 
the Great Seal of Canada. He holds office during the 
pleasure of the Governor-General and is not removable 
within five years from his appointment except for cause 
assigned communicated to him in writing within one month 
after the order of his removal is made. The reasons for 
removal must be conununicated to the Senate and House 
of Conunons by message within one month after the order 
for removal is made. 

In considering the removal of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Governor-General acts on the advice of his ministry. 

Thus when the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, Mr. 
LettelUer St. Just, had dismissed his ministry and granted utteuig^ 
a dissolution under which the Opposition were returned to 
power, the Governor-General dismissed him, after referring 
the matter to the Colonial Secretary. Prior to the exercise 
of the Governor-General of his authority, resolutions had 
been passed in both Houses of the Dominion Parliament, 
that Mr. LetteUier St. Just’s dismissal of his ministry had 
been unwise and subversive of the powers of ministers under 
Responsible Government. 

As chief Executive Officer of the Province, the Lieutenant- o»th oi 
Governor takes an oath of allegiance and office on hisaa?MBm. 
assumption of office. This he subscribes before the Governor- 
General or some person authorised by him. The oath is 
similar to that which the Governor-General takes on hU 
assumption of office. 

* The general provisions of the British North America Act ot 
relative to the powers and duties of the Lieutenant-Governor 
are applicable to the Lieutenant-Governor for the time being 
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of eaxdi Province or thecChief Estecutive 0£Eicer or admin* 
istrator carrying on the Government. Since Responable 
Government is in enstence the Lieutenant-Governor acts 
upon the advice of his ministry in the same way as the 
Governor-General acts upon the hdvice of his ministry. 

In the exercise of his functions the Lieutenant-Governor 
of a Province should, of course, maintain that impartiality 
towards political parties which is essential to the proper 
performance of the duties of his office, and for any action 
he inay take he is under the 59th section of the Act directly 
responsible to the Governor-General. The only safe principle 
^at he can adopt for his general guidance is that pointed 
out to him^by the experience of the working of parliamentary 
institutions ; to give his confidence to his constitutional 
advisers while they enjoy the support of the majority of 
the Legislature.^ 

iM^tiopi Lieutenant-Governors receive instructions as to their 
gmgty ai duties from the Secretary of State for Canada. There have 
not been apparently any instructions issued as to powers 
of reservation of Bills, although the practice is to reserve 
such, as to the constitutionality of which there is any doubt. • 
Most legislation of the Provinces is made, in the King’s 
name, who is a part of the Legislature. There are exceptions 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 

Thus in New Brunswick the enacting power is expressed : 
“ Be it enacted by the Lieutenant-Governor and Legislative 
Assembly ” as follows. In British Columbia the enacting 
power runs : “ His Majesty by and with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
British Columbia.” The exceptions to the usual form are 
“ merely old survivals of no constitutional significance.” • 
Although the Governor-General exercises the Royal 
prerogative of mercy for the whole Dominion, the Provinces 
have provided for its exercise by Lieutenant-Governors in 
the Provinces : The Lieutenant-Governor is not a mere 


* Bourinot’s PeMrUam$nkury ItuHfufions of Canada, p. 63. 

* Keith's Responsible Government in the Dominions, p. 183. 
» Ibid. 
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official, but is a representative of theiCrown, and as much the 
representative of His Majesty for all purposes of Provincial 
government, as the Governor-General himself is for all 
purposes of Dominion government. 

The provisions as to thtf disallowance of Acts, and the iwt,, 
signification of the pleasure of the Crown on Bills reserved 
which are in force with reference to the Dominion Govern- of Aot*. 
ment, are by the British North America Act declared 
to be in force in the four provinces of Canada, with the 
exception that a Lieutenant-Governor is substituted for 
•the Governor-General of the Governor-General for the 
Queen and for a Secretary of State, of one year, for two 
years and of the Province for Canada. 

All powers, authorities and functions exercisable by the p«>ww» o<^ 
Governors or Lieutenant-Governors of Upper Canada 
Lower Canada or which were vested in them, either before 
or at the time of the Union, as far as they are capable of 
exercise in relation to the Governments of Ontario and 
Quebec, vest and become exercisable by the Lieutenant- 
Governors of these Provinces. Power, however, is given 
to abolish or alter any of these except those established 
by the Imperial Parliament. The Dominion Parliament 
fixes the salaries of Lieutenant-Governors. The Lieutenant- 
Governors of Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba receive salaries 
of 10,000 dollars. Those of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 

British Columbia and Saskatchewan and Alberta 9,000 
dollars, the Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island 
7,000 dollars. 

A Lieutenant-Governor is advised by a Council, which is J*®®**** 
called the Executive Coimcil. In the two Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec the Councils are composed of such 
persons as the Lieutenant-Governor thinks fit to choose 
in his discretion. These Councils originally comprised *” 
the following officers : the Attorney-Generals ; the 
Secretaries and Registrars of the Provinces, the Treasurer, 
Ck)mmissioners of Agriculture and Public Works. Quebec, 
in addition, included the Speaker of her Legislative Council 
and the Solicitor-General. 
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The Constitution Actdmpliedly empowered a lieutenant* 
Governor to prescribe the duties of his officers and the 
departments over which they were to preside. He was 
also empowered to appoint other and adffitional officers to 
hold office during his pleasure, to prescribe the duties of these 
officers and the Departments over which they were to preside 
or to which they should belong and the clerks and offices. 

The Provincial legislatures are not of one uniform 
pattern. In Ontario the legislative power is vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor and one House only, styled the 
.Legislative Assembly. At the time of the Union this' 
chamber consisted of eighty-two elected members. 

QuebeCj, on the other hand, possesses two Houses, the 
Upper or Legislative Council and the Lower or Legislative 
Assembly. These with the Lieutenant-Governor constitute 
the legislative power of Quebec. The Legislative Council 
at the time of the Union consisted of twenly-four members 
holding office for life, appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
but power was given to the Legislature to alter this. 

The Lieutenant-Governor appoints the members of the 
Legislative Council. Ten members constituted a quorum 
of the Legislative Council in 1867, including in this 
number the Speaker. 

Questions are decided by a majority of votes. The 
Speaker is given a vote, but not a casting vote. If the 
numbers on a division prove equal the decision is held 
to be in the negative, in the same way as it was so directed 
to be held in the Dominion Senate. 

In 1867 the Legislative Assembly of Quebec consisted 
of sixty-five elected members, but power was given to the 
Legislature to effect certain changes. The power, however, 
was restricted by a provision that no Bill altering the limits 
of electoral divisions should be presented to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for his assent until the second and third readings 
of such Bill had been passed in the Legislative Assembly 
with the concurrence of the majority of members repre- 
senting all the electoral diviaons or districts which were 
specified in the British North America .^ct. An address 
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stating that these requirements had«been complied with was 
required to be presented to the Lieutenant-^vemor prior 
to asking his assent to any such Bill. 

Disabilities were imposed on persons holding office under nisabuiUM 
the Crown and on persons in receipt of pay or commission Soidei??' 
from the Governments of both Ontario and Quebec. These 
disabilities, however, did not attach to members of the 
’ Executive Coimcil nor to the holders of the offices of 
Attorney-General, Secretary and Registrar of the Province, 
Treasurer, Commissioner for Crown Lands and Commissioner 
for Agriculture and Public Works, and in addition in Quebec, 
to the Solicitor-General. Following Imperial precedents 
a minister on taking office, unless he already held office, 
was required to submit himself for popular re-election. 

The Legislative Assemblies of Ontario and Quebec are Duration ot 
elected for a period of four years. Like the Dominion 
Parliament, each Assembly must hold one session in the 
course of every year so that twelve months shall not inter- 
vene between the last sitting of the Legislature in each 
Province in one session and its sitting in the next session. 

The provisions applicable to the election, vacancies, duties Provision, 
and absence of the Speaker, and the quorum and method 
of voting in the Dominion House of Commons are applicable common., 
to both Provincial Assemblies. The Constitution of Nova 
Scotia was left imaltered at the Union. 

The Legislative Power in the Constitution of Manitoba sin^e 

in 1870 was vested in two Chambers, but in 1876, in one. 

New Brunswick abolished her Legislative Council in 1891, 
and Prince Edward Island hers in 1893. Nova Scotia, 
however, still possesses two Chambers. Alberta in 1905, 
imder the Dominion Act of the same year, which granted 
her a Constitution, received a Single Chamber Government, 
as did Saskatchewan. The provisions relating to Appro- 
priation and Taxation Bills and the recommendation of 
money votes which apply to the Dominion Government 
•apply to all Provincial governments. ^ 


-A: 


^ Ante, p. 242. 
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Writs for dections « are issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Rymiot Whilst the S 5 ^tem of One-Chamber Government has 
been generally adopted in the Provinces regard must 
necessarily be paid to the Umited powers of Government 
that the Provinces possess and the existence of the political 
Veto of - the Dominion Government. The nominated 
Chamber has never been popular in Canada, and both in ' 
1900 debates took place in the Dominion House 

as* to the possibility of making the Second Chamber elective. * 

, On the establishment of the Dominion Government in 
1867, it was necessary both to make provisions for the 
Government of the Provinces and to adjust their relations 
gy°*” , towards the central authority. The Dominion Government 
assumed liability for their debts and liabilities, and all duties 
and revenues over which the four Provinces who formed 
the -Union possessed powers of appropriation, were formed 
into one consolidated Revenue Fund becoming subject to 
appropriation by the Dominion Government for the public 
service of Canada, with the exception of certain portions of 
the revenue which were reserved to the Provinces and 
certain other portions of revenue which the Provinces in 
future became entitled to raise imder the special powers 
given them by the Dominion Act. 

Maaty The Consolidated Fund of Canada, which was created 
in this way, was directed to be primarily charged ; (1) 
with all the costs of its collection and management ; (2) 
with the annual interest on the debts of the four Provinces ; 
(3) with the Governor-General’s salary : but, subject to these 
charges, the Consolidated Revenue was held subject to 
appropriation by the Parliament of Canada for the public 
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For the purpose of redeeming their debts, the Provinces 
surrendered all their stocks, cash, bankers’ balances and 
money secruities with some specified exceptions and also 
other certain specified public works and property. * 

The public works and property surrendered consisted 
^ Canada House of Commons Debates, 1906, pp. 2276-^8. 
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tf- canids with land and water-power connections, public 
harbours, lighthouses and piers, and Sable Island, steamboats, 
dredges, and pubhc vessels, rivers and lake improvements, 
railways and railway stocks, mortgages and other debts 
due by railway companies„military roads. Custom Houses, 

Post Offices, and aU other pubhc buildings except such as 
the Government of Canada chose to appropriate for the use 
of the Provincial legislatures and Governments. Property ' 
which had been transferred by the Imperial Government, 
known as ordnance property, armouries, drill-sheds, miUtary 
^ dothing, and munitions of war and lands set apart for general 
purposes. 

Certain other assets, which belonged at the time of the conjoint 
Union to the Province of Canada, after Federation became ^So’^ 
conjointly the property of the Provinces of Ontario and®““***’ 
Quebec. These comprised schools, court-houses, municipal 
funds, etc. : — ^All lands, mines, minerals, and royalties, 
which had hitherto belonged to the individual Provinces, 
continued their separate property, as did all assets connected 
with such portions of the public debt as were assumed 
by that Province. 

For the purpose of endowing the Provinces with funds, the Dominton 
Dominion Government was directed to make yearly grants *'*"**’ 
to the Provincial Governments based upon census returns 
for the support of their governments and legislatures. The 
amount, though varying, being fixed, the Provincial Govern- 
ments were in no way financially at the mercy of the 
Dominion Government. 

Free trade was established throughout the Provinces at^Munent 
in respect of home-made or home-grown articles. Never- utade. 
theless special rights were reserved to New Brunswick 
in reference to her timber dues. 

Following the precedents of the Supreme Court of the und or 
United States estabhshed in the great constitutional cause 
of McCulloch V. Maryland^ it was declared that neither « to th* 
Ijnd nor property belonging to Canada or to any of 
Provinces should be liable to taxation by the one or the the other. 

^ Ante,^, 82 . 
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other authority. The Imperial Act of 1871, which enabled’ 
the Parliament of Canada to establish new Provinces 
entitled it to' make provision for the Constitution and 
administration of each Province. , 

^ The Acts of the Dominion C^vemment of 1905, which 
aompoui^ established Alberta and Saskatchewan, provided for the 
and pasunents of annual subsidies by half-yearly instalments 
in advance in proportion to the population, and compensation 
was also given for public lands which remained vested in 
the Crpwn, administered by the Government of Canada 
for the purposes of Canada. 

,.In 1^7, the Canadian Government determined to make 
fresh ^angements with the Provinces and recourse was 
had to th^ Imperial Parliament. Fixed grants are now 
made yearly to the provinces for their local purposes and 
the support of their Government and Legislatures, and cer- 
tain ad^tional grants in certain cases (7 Edw. VII, ch. 11). 
The alteration was carried out by the wishes of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. 

Each of the Provinces of Canada possess the fullest 
powers to alter their Constitutions although they are not 
entitled to interfere with the Office of Lieutenant-Governor. ^ 
See ante^ p. 268, as to the limitation in the case of Quebec. 



• CHAPTER XXIII 

THE NATURE OF THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Canada adopts the well-known triple The nature 
division of powers, so characteristic of Federal Constitu- Canadian 
tions, following the precedent set by the United States' 
Constitution. Like the latter Constitution, also, it is written, 
but unlike in that it contains but small powers in itself of 
amendment. 

|iVhilst in the making of the United States' Constitution, Difference 
the separate States surrendered some of their powers to the canlSiSa and 
United States and reserved all not surrendered, in Canada coneutmioo. 
the separate Provinces surrendered the whole of their 
powers to the Federal Government, receiving back under 
the Constitution grants of power establishing their rights. 

The Constitution, therefore, created a central Government 
and simultaneously provincial governments by the same 
instrument. \ 

As a written Constitution it operates over a far l^irger 
area of Government than does the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Lord Lorebum, ex-Lord Chancellor, in delivering the a 
opinion of the Judicial Committee in a recent case, ^ explained British North 
the position thus : " The desire of Canada for a definite 
Constitution embracing the entire Dominion was embodied 
in the British North America Act." Under this organic 
instrument the powers distributed between the Dominion 
on the one hand and the provinces on the other hand, cover 
the whole area of self-government within the whole area 
of Canada. It would be subversive of the entire scheme 
and policy of the Act to assume that any point of internal 
self-government was withheld from Canada." 

• The British North America Act may be regarded as 

^ Attorney-General for Ontario v, Attorney-General for Canada, 1912, 

A.C. 571. 581. • 
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the sole charter by which the rights claimed by the Dominion 
and the Provinces respectively can be determined. 

A toBjty Although it was founded upon the Quebec resolutions, 
and was, therefore, a treaty of Union between the Provinces 
as soon as it became law, it • constituted a wholly new 
point of departure. 

Notwithstanding this, the state of legislation and other 
circumstances existing in the various provinces of Canada 
prior to Confederation, sometimes require to be considered 
in construing the sections of the. Act relative to the dis- 
tribution of the powers, as may also the character of 
legislation in England itself. 

^ticai Another distinguishing feature of ihe Canadian Consti- 
rga^Mtai tution (which, however, is shared with South Africa), is the 
bjjwe i the existence of a veto power over Provincial legislation, 
coMtitutioni. exercisable by the Governor-General in Council. The 
existence of this power is one of the fundamental differences 
between it and the Constitution of the United States. . 

There is nothing similar to this veto power in the United 
States’ Constitution. It is true that the Supreme Court 
of the United States can supersede State legislation, when the 
same matter is the subject of legislation by both Federal 
and State Legislatures. For instance, where a Federal 
and State Statute operate upon the same subject-matter 
and prescribe different rules concerning it, provided that 
the Federal statute is within the powers of the Federal 
Parliament, the State Statute must give way. ^ 

^poTOto The great power to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada, a power so familiar in Imperial- 
made Constitutions, is utterly unlike any power granted 
Canada. to the Federal Government of the United States, and far 
greater, since it extends over a wider sphere of Government. 
In the United States none of the Federal powers have 
a greater operation than over the fields of Federal donaain. 
A Canadian realises the existence of his Federal Government 
in the ordinary business of life far more than an America^ 

^ Davis v: Beason, 133, U.S. 33. Gulf of Colorado and Santa F6 
Bailway Co. v, Hedey, 158, U.S. 98. 
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the existence of his Federal Gc^emment. The former 
Government controls agencies and makes laws, which the 
latter leaves to the States. The restriction on legislation 
by the United States further hampers Congress. Thus 
the fundamental law that the obligation of contracts must Fundamentd 
not be impaired, applying as it does both to the Federal Sdw. 
jmd the State Government, narrows the field of both Federal 
and State legislation. Whatever the law is that bears on 
the subject-matter of a contract at the time the contract 
is made, cannot be changed so as to affect even indirectly 
' the rights accruing by the contract or the legal position 
of the parties in respect to its enforcement, ^ but Dominion 
legislation is wholly unfettered. 

Although the triple division of powers exists separating Nttnr* at th* 
the Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary, it is not nearly 
so marked as in the United States. In a great degree 
the division of powers in the Dominion resembles the 
division of powers which Montesquieu commended as so 
admirable in the British Constitution. 

Another fundamental difference between the two Con- ti* 
stitutions will be found in the recognition m the United ^ 

States of the sovereignty of the people, and in Canada of 
the Legidature. Again, whilst many checks are directed 
against legislatures and legislation in the former, lordly 
any exist in the latter. 

“ Trust not legislation nor legislators” has always been ••■nuitnej 
the political maxim of the United States. Trust good men ‘**“**®"' 
has been the guiding policy of the British, on which the 
Canadian Constitution has been fashioned. 

The system of Responsible Government, if it stood by itself, 
would differentiate the Constitution of Canada from that G<nmin«it. 
of the United States as surely as the Mediterranean divides 
Europe from Africa. 

The ideas that actuated the framers of the United States’ 
Constitution have been cherished by the people. They 
Have no great respect for State legislators, with the result 
that State legislation is viewed with suspicion. 

> Ant», p. 113. • 
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" We see/’ says an American writer, “ commimities as 
uii& efficient principals binding public agents by their own 

‘fundamental rules, cutting down credentials as though 
deference to statesmanship were at an end. Instead of 
looking up to the Legislature as the arcanum of fundamental 
liberties we see the people inclining rather to Governors 
and the Courts as a needful corrective upon legislatures 
tempted to go astray.” 

-State Constitutions, in consequence, are altered and 
«f st^ matters introduced into them which in other Constitutions 
' are left to the discretion of the legislatures. The United 
States citizen by placing them out ,of the reach of the 
legislators evinces his determination not to allow any 
interference with those principles which he considers 
fundamental. 

In Canada the legislative powers of the Dominion Gov- 
of the powers, emmcnt are almost wholly exclusive of the Provinces. In 
the United States the Federal powers are concurrent with 
those of the State, and will not be construed as exclusive 
unless from the nature of the power or from the obvious 
result of its operations a repugnancy exists leading to the 
necessary conclusion that the power was intended to be 
exclusive. Therefore, Canadian judges find very little aid 
from a study of American precedents. Only, therefore, 
to a very small extent is there the need of considering the 
question of implied powers. It may be that a Dominion 
power must intrude on the Provincial domain to make it 
effective. Is it a natural implication that it should ? The 
answer may be yes or no. 

JrfSdSe Again, the Federal principle is everywhere markedly 
ev^wCthe evidence in the United States’ Constitution : in the 
States® election of the Executive officers, the President and Vice- 

constitution. 

president, in the Constitution of the Legislature and the 
provision of a Federal Court to interpret the Constitution, 
in the checks on legislation and in the methods provided for 
the amendment of the Constitution. * 

In the Canadian Constitution, at the most, it is but 
c«iiidi*4| faintly, .visible. Ja Canada it may be ebserved in the 
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existeipiice of a Federal Union wd tke division of the Senate, 
but no voting takes place by Provinces on any occasion in 
any branch of the legislature of Canada. The Briti^ 
North..Ainfitica Act unites the Provinces, and having formed 
the Uoion leaves the legi^ture of the Dominion Parliament 
to legidate for the whole of Canada : in the same way that 
the Imperial Parliament legislates for the United Kingdom 
but with this difference, the Parliament of Canada may not 
intpade on the provincial sphere. 

^;No Supreme Court in Canada is constituted by implication judw«i 
y§uardian of the Constitution in the same way as the Supreme ’****^' 
Court of the United States is. The natural Suprem^ 

Court of Canada is the Judicial Committee, the Court on I 
the^aipire. * “ 

The powers of legislation of the Dominion Parliament Bnumarged 
ate unlike the powers possessed by Congress. The Dommion SSSLa^i "* 
powers and the Provincial powers are enumerated in such 
a way Uiat you can place one set of powers on one side, and 
the other set on the other, and in a general way ascertain 
the sphere of each. Sometimes they overlap and difficulty 
arises, which requires a Judicial construction. You cannot 
do the same thing with the Federal State powers in the 
United States. To ascertain the respective sphere of the 
one or the other, it is necessary to explore a ma^ of Federal 
law, then will it be understood how judicial decisions have 
been the cement which has bonded the constitutional 
brickwork and rendered possible the Stately edifice. 

In the existence of a nominated Senate whose members 
are entitled to sit for life, again a great, difference appears / 
between the two Federal Constitutions.) 

The framers of the United States’ donstitution would Non^ted 

life Senate. 

have rejected any idea of a nominated body. A nominated 
Senate would have been considered without strength to 
check the impulse of a popular Assembly, so as to give 
the people an opportimity for second thoughts. 

• Again, a substantial distinction between the two Con- 
stitutions is clearly indicated in the term fixed for theSmi^ies. 
duration of the popular Assemblies. The difficulty caused 
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by a constant changingt)f the e^^ecutive militating against 
short Parliaments where Responsible Government is in exist- 
ence, is not a matter of great importance in the United 
States since the Executive is not dependent upon Parliamen- 
tary support. No doubt it fs advantageous, but not 
indispensable. In Canada it is indispensable since the 
Government cannot be carried on without it. 

The Speaker. In the United States the Speaker is a great party leader, 
in Canada he is not. He is only the eyes and ears of 
Parliament as the Speaker is at Westminster. 

' Many other points of dissimilarity may be traced. Some 
of which have been already dealt with. 

The divergencies of the two Constitutions spring mainly 
from historical causes, which have been fully explained. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA 

The name Australia appears to have been originally sug- Autnii*. 
gested by its circumnavigator, Matthew Flinders, some- 
where between the years 1813 or 1814. It was not, how- 
ever, until six or seven years later that it came into use 
• as descriptive of the Island Continent. Prior to this 
period it was known indifferently by the names of Terra 
Australis, Austral Asia, or New Holland, according to the 
whim of the explorer or the historian. The first statutory 
recognition by the Imperial Parliament of the name 
Australia occurs in the Act 10 Geo. IV, c. 22, which refers 
to Western Australia on the western coast of New Holland. 

To understand the principle of the Austrahan Federation, 
it is necessary briefly to trace the creation and growth of 
the various States which comprise the Commonwealth and 
their constitutional development. 

The first step in the annexation of Australia was taken c«{>tiin cook, 
on the 23rd of August, 1770, by Captain Cook, the daring 
navigator, who had sailed up the river St. Lawrence just 
prior to Wolfe’s triumphant enterprise. On that day 
Captain Cook took formal possession of the eastern portion 
of the Continent from latitude 38° to latitude lOJ® S, in the 
name of His Majesty King George III. 

In 1784, by an Act of the Imperial Parliament (24 Geo. Ill, 
c. 56), power was given to appoint places in New South oomnSiSion. 
Wales to which felons should be transported ; and in 1787 . 
a commission was issued to Captain Phillip appointing him 
Captain-General and Govemor-in-Chief over New South 
Wales extending from Cape York south to the southern 
extremity of New South Wales, and westward to the 135* 

«f east longitude, together with the adjacent islands in the 
Pacific between the latitudes of 10'37° and 43'39° south. 

By the terms of the commission. Captain Phillip was given 
* 279 
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jurisdiction over a largej portion of New South Wales east- 
wards and over Van Diemen's Land, now the State of 
Tasmania. 

Boundary of In 1827 the boundarv of New South Wales was moved 

New South - . , , - *: , , . , 

Wa les n yved Westward to the 129 of east longitude. 

It was not, however, till the year 1829, when the part of 
Australia west of the 129° of longitude was taken possession 
of, that the whole of Austraha passed under the jurisdiction 
of the British Crown. 

Prior Jo 1823, the Governor had almost despotic control 
pver the Colony under his charge. The first germ of 
Representative Government appears in that year, when a 
nominee^ Legislative Council to assist^ the Governor was 
appointedr 

A subsequent amendment of the Council's powers was' 
made in 1828, but it was not until the year 1842 that even 
a partially representative body was created in Australia. 

By an Act passed in the latter year, prp vision was made 
within the Colony of New South Wales for a new Legislative 
Council to consist of 36 members, of whom 12 were to be 
nominated by the Crown knd 24 elected by the inhabitants. 
The new system, however, could not be called in any sense 
Responsible Government, as the whole executive authority 
and the appointments under the Crown still remained in 
the Governor under the direction of the Home Government. 
The passing by the Imperial Parliament of the Australian 
Constitution Act, 1850, was a recognition by 
British Ministers that the time had arrived in the 
history of Australia when provision should be made for 
legislatures in the Colonies modelled and capable of develop- 
ment on the lines of the Imperial Parliament, subject to 
such differences as their altered conditions needed. This 
important Act made provision for the erection of two 
Houses of Parliament in each of the Colonies of New South 
Wales, Van Diemen's Land, and in the Province of South 
Australia. 

Provision was made for the southern or Port Philip 
District of New South Wales, which was by the Act 
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separated from the Mother Colopy and erected into a 
separate Colony under the name of Victoria. 

After providfrg the necessary machinery for effecting the Pwimw 
above purposes, the Act empowered the new Legislatures 
to make laws for the peaoe and good government of the 
respective Colonies, to impose customs and other taxa- 
tion, and appropriate the proceeds towards the public 
service. The Legislatures, however, were forbidden to 
enact laws repugnant to the Law of England, to impose 
differential Customs duties, or to interfere with the sale 
• and appropriation of Crown Lands, or to pass appropriation 
Bills without a previous message of request from the Crown. 
Under this Act, provision was also made that one-third of 
the Upper Chamber should be nominated by the Crown. 

The Imperial Government, whilst thus showing its 
willingness to concede a considerable measure of self- 
government, were of the opinion that some official repre- 
sentation in the Legislature was still necessary, and that 
the control of the public lands and the appointment of 
Civil Servants should, for the time being, remain under the 
direct control of the Home Government. 

Before the Bill became law, an agitation sprang up in Agitattai 
New South Wales protesting against the retention of these 2 J*biu. 
safeguards. 

The Act of 1850 meanwhile having passed into force, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, in response to the protests 
of the Colonists, requested the Legislative Coimcil of New 
South Wales to draft a Constitution similar to the Canadian 
one on bicameral lines. 

This Constitution, when drafted, subject to some amend- 
ments, was finally passed by the Imperial Parliament, and 
received the Royal Assent on July 16th, 1855, under the 
name of the New South Wales Constitution Act, 1855. By i»55. 
this measure a full measure of Representative Government 
Mras given New South Wales. The control of the Crown 
Lands and appointments to Civil Servants was vested in 
the Government of the Colony, but the provision for 
disallowance of Bills remained intact. 
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On the same day ^ Act giving the new Colony of 
Victoria full Representative Government also received the 
Royal Assent. 

Tasmania (which was known till 1853 as Van Diemen’s 
Land) about the same time by an Act which received 
the Royal Assent, on October 24th, 1856, received 
somewhat similar legislative powers. 

Of the other Colonies now forming the Australian Com- 
monwealth, South Australia, in 1856, by an Act modelled 
on the'Tasmanian Constitution Bill, received a considerable 
extension of the powers of self-government which had « 
been already granted her under the Australian Colonies 
Government Act, 1850. These powers, although not so 
extensive as those granted to the other Colonies, were 
subsequently added to from time to time, by numerous 
amendments of her Constitution. 

The Colony of Queensland (formerly known as the 
Northern or Moreton Bay District of New South W^les) 
had, since the passing of the Act of 1842, returned eight 
members to the Parliament of New South Wales. 

In 1859, by Letters Patent issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the New South Wales Constitution Act, 1855, 
the district was erected into a separate Colony \uider the 
name of Queensland, with a Legislative Council and 
Assembly with substantially similar powers to those of 
her Mother Colony. 

The Colony of Western Australia was the last to receive 
a^fuU measure of Parliamentary Government on July 18th, 
1893. 

Numerous Acts amending the Constitutions of the various 
Colonies have from time to time been passed by the respective 
local legislatures, and in addition further powers have been 
granted by special Acts of the Imperial Parliament resulting 
in a general likeness in the Constitutions and powers of the 
various Colonies at the present time. 

What were originally the Colonies of New South Wales* 
Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
the Province of South Australia now form the respective 
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States of those names in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The otitline given above of their origin and constitutional 
development enables a better appreciation to be formed of 
their position at the time of Federation, and how, although 
difiering in minor detaihr, they possessed substantially 
similar constitutional powers. They were, each in their 
sphere, quasi-Sovereign States, and immediately prior to the 
establishment of Federation, were, all of them, as capable 
of entering into a Federal compact on equal terms, subject 
to the approval of the Imperial Parliament, as were the 
thirteen States of America after their Declaration of 
Independence or the four Provinces of Canada in 1867. 



CHAPTER XXV 

■ «* . 

THE FEDERAL MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 

S^pSeStton, principal motive power that brought about Federation 
in Australia is considered to have been trade considerations. 
As^ early as 1846, whilst as yet Port Phillip was a portion 
of New South Wales, and before it had acquired the status 
, of a separate colony. Sir Charles Fitzroy, Governor of New 
' South Wales, made the suggestion that there should be a 

Governor-General for New South Wales. ^ His proposal was 
approved by the Committee of the Privy Council in 1849. 
for Other suggestions which were made by this Committee for 
Assembly. the establishment of a general executive and legislative 
authority to " superintend the initiation and foster the com- 
pletion of such measures as those commimities may deem 
calculated to promote their common welfare and prosperity 
was not approved, and those portions of the Bill which 
proposed a General Assembly were abandoned subsequently.'" 
^wnor- Notwithstanding this abandonment, it was still possible 
General. to cariy out those proposals which depended not upon 
legislation, but on an exercise of the executive power. 
Earl Grey, Colonial Secretary in 1851, framed fresh instruc- 
tions for Governors, and appointed Sir Charles Fitzroy 
Governor-General for Australia, the remaining Governors in 
Australia receiving titles as Lieutenant-G^ovemors. 

In 1855, however, the Lieutenant-Governors once more 
became Governors, and in 1861 the Commission to the 
Governor of New South Wales ceased to be accompanied 
by the Governor-General's Commission. 

The three pioneers of Federation with whom the Federal 
movement in Australia will always be identified were 
Wentworth, Gavan Duffy, and Deas Thomson. The 
forest of difficulties they had to traverse might have daunted* 
any but the boldest. 

1 Despatch. Sept. 29th. 1846. ^ 
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In ^57 a suggestion for a Bill fdl: the establishment of a 
General Assembly was laid before the Home Government 
with no success. Meantime, difficulties militating against 
the idea were rather increased than diminished, owing to 
the imposition of inter-colonial tariffs and the impossibility 
of arriving at any Tiniformity. 

It was not imtil 1873 that the Australian Colonies received 
power to enter into reciprocal arrangements. The power, 
however, was never used. 

Other matters, however, now began to loom large and 
' attract increased attention to the necessity of Federation. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the opening up by France 
of a penal settlement in New Caledonia in 1864, and the 
activity of the United States and Germany in the Pacific. 

In 1867, Mr. (after Sir) Henry Parkes became a prominent 
advocate of Federation. In addressing an inter-colonial 
Conference called to discuss the question of postal commxmi- 
cation with Europe, he said : “ I think the time has arrived 
when these Colonies should be united by some Federal bond 
of connection. I think it must be manifest to all thoughtful 
men that there are questions projecting themselves upon 
our attention which cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by 
any one of the individual Governments. I regard this 
occasion, therefore, wdth great interest, because I believe 
it wiU inevitably lead to a more permanent understanding. 
I do not mean to say that when you leave this room to-night, 
you will see a new constellation of six stars in the heavens. 
I do not startle your imagination by asking you to look for 
the footprints of six young giants in the morning dew when 
the night rolls away ; but this I feel certain of, that the 
Mother Coimtry will regard this Congress of the Colonies 
just in the same light as a father and mother may view the 
conduct of their children when they first observe those 
children begi n ning to look out for homes and connections 
for themselves.”^ 

* Notwithstanding the note of optimism sotmded by Sir 

* Quick & Ganran, Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, p. 104, 
quoting Melbourne 9irgus of IStb l^rch, 1867. 
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Henry Parkes, the Federal movement gained but little 
strength. A memorandum which he laid before a Conference 
of the seven colonies, held at Sydney in 1881, expressed 
his views as positions hardly open to debate. 

(1) That the time is not come for the construction of a 
. Federal Constitution with an Australian Federal Parliament. 

(2) That the time is come when a number of matters of 
much concern to all the Colonies might be dealt with more 
effectually by some Federal Authority than by the Colonies 
separately. 

(3) That an organisation which would lead men to think ' 
in the direction of Federation and accustom the mind to 
Federstl ideas would be the best preparation for the foundation 
of Federal Government. 

In November, 1883, after some progress had been made 
in forming public opinion mainly through the energy of 
Ml*. Service, the Premier of Victoria, a Conference took 
place at Sydney, which included representatives from 
New Zealand and Fiji, and from the six colonies. 
£?• fSt*! Prime Minister of Queensland, Mr. (now Sir) 

Samuel Griffith, at this Conference moved the following 
resolution : “ That it is desirable that a Federal Australian 
Council should be created for dealing with the following 
matters — 

" 1. The marine defences of Australasia beyond territorial 
limits. 

2. Matters affecting the relations of Australasia with 
the islands of the Pacific. 

" 3. The prevention of the influx of criminals. 

" 4. The regulation of quarantine. 

“ 5. Such other matters of general Australasian interest 
as may be referred to it by His Majesty or by any of the 
Australasian legislatures." 

The resolution was adopted, and on December 3rd, 1883, 
a committee was appointed which reported on December 4th 
to the Conference, and the draft of a proposed Bill was alsd 
brought forward to establish a Federal Council of 
Australasia. 
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By 1884 all the Colonies, except* New South Wales and 
New Zealand, had agreed to accept the Bill, and adopted 
address^ asking for its enactment by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

This Bill subsequently became law as the Federal Coimcil 
of Australasia Act. ^ 

This Act constituted neither an executive nor judicial Fadwai 
authority, and its membership by any colony was optional. SSSSiS 
Its legislature consisted of representatives nominated by the 
legislatures of the Colonies. 

• Up till the year 1895, when the representation of each oi 
Colony was increased, the representatives were either 
ministers or ministerial supporters. With some exceptions, 
the legislative powers of the Council required to be set in 
motion on the initiation of the legislatures of the Colonies. 

It could neither raise nor appropriate revenue. 

In 1895, it, however, passed resolutions in favour of 
uniform company and banking legislation. 

During and prior to the existence of this body, which was 
clothed with far less authority than the Confederation of 
the United States many important matters were constantly 
under discussion at inter-Colonial Conferences, including 
military and naval defence. 

In 1889, Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South 
Wales, on behalf of New South Wales, invited each of the 
Colonies to appoint through their legislatures six persons 
chosen from the two political parties in the Colony, for the 
purpose of a Conference. 

The Conference, which met at Melbourne on February 6th, TbeM^boOT e 
1890, unanimoiisly resolved that the best interests and ^ ^ 

future prosperity of the Australasian Colonies would be 
provided by an early Union under the Crown, and that 
the time was come for the Union of these Colonies under 
one legislative and Executive Government on principles 
just to the several Colonies. 

• The members present pledged themselves to endeavour 
to induce their legislatures to appoint delegates to a 

* 48 and 49 Vict.»c. 6. 
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National Australasian Convention, with power to contider 
and report upon a proposal for a Federal Constitution. 

Delegates subsequently chosen by the Australian legis- 
latures met at Sydney in 1891. The methods of their 
appointments were by resolutions of both Houses of the 
Australian legislatures. 

Amongst the many well-known and distinguished men 
who there assembled were Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier of 
New South Wales ; Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. P. Abbot, the 
Speaker ; Mr. G, R. Dibbs, the Leader of the Opposition ; 
and Mr. Edmund Barton, now a Judge of the High Court" 
of Australia ; Mr. James Mimro, the P^remier of Victoria ; Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, afterwards Premier of the Commonwealth ; 
and Mr. Duncan Gillies ; Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, the 
Premier of Queensland (now Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Australia) ; Sir Thomas Mcllwraith ; Mr. Thomas Playford, 
Premier of South Australia ; Dr. John Cockbum, afterwards 
Sir John Cockbum, ex-Premier of the Colony. 

The representatives of Tasmania included Mr. A. Inglis 
Qark (Attorney-General) ; Mr. W. H. Burgess ; Mr. 
Nicholas Brown, the Speaker ; and Mr. Philip O. Fysh, the 
Premier. 

Amongst the Western Australian representatives were 
Sir John Forrest (the Premier) and Mr. J. W. Hackett. 

New Zealand sent her Premier (Sir H. A. Atkinson) and 
Sir George Grey. 

Sir Henry Parkes, as the originator of the movement, 
was appointed President ; Sir Samuel Griffith, Vice-pre- 
sident ; and Mr. F. W. Webb, Secretary to the Convention. 

The meetings of the Convention were not like those held 
in Quebec, when the Quebec resolutions were passed with 
closed doors. 

The Press and public were both admitted, unless other- 
wise ordered by the Convention. The &st meeting took 
place on March 2nd, 1891, and the Convention sat until 
Apjil 9th, 1891. 

following principle was accepted ; that the powrers, 
^♦•^^^vileges, and territorial rights of the existing Colonies 
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should remain untouched, except in respect to such sur- 
rraders of authority as might be mutually agreed upon as 
necessary and incidental to the establishment of a National 
Government. , 

The Convention thereby signified their adherence to the 
United States' form of Constitution in preference to that of 
Canada. The Convention further afiirmed the desirability 
of the establishment of inter-colonial Free Trade within 
Australia ; the commission of naval and military defence 
and customs to a Federal authority ; the establishment of 
\ Federal Constitution with a perpetual Senate, which provi- 
ded for the periodical retirement of a third of its members ; 
a Federal Supreme Court constituting a High Court of Appeal 
for Australia ; and an executive consisting of a Governor- 
General and such persons as might be from time to time 
appointed his advisers. 

The Convention appointed three Committees to work cemmiuMt 
out the details of the Bill : the three Committees dealt with caption. 
Constitutional functions, finance, and the Judiciary. 

A change of Government in New South Wales soon after caum oi 
the Convention had finished its labours, followed by years *“*'*“ '**’*’’■ 
of financial crises in Austraha, unfortunately blocked for a 
time any further advance towards a Federal Constitution. 

Prior to 1893, however, the Australian Natives’ Associa- Action o< the 
tion had taken up the Federal movement with enthusiasm, 
and began to form Federation leagues. A conference of 
delegates met at Corowa and adopted, on the motion of 
Sir John Quick, a scheme for the popular election of a 
Convention to frame a Federal Constitution, which, subject 
to the approval of the electors, should be forwarded to the 
Home Government for enactment. 

In 1895 a conference of Premiers took place at Hobart, conhwneerf 

t , . n f It j. X Pr«*«*«* 

where, amongst other resolutions, the following important Hobart, 
one was agreed upon ; that a Convention should be chosen, 
to consist of ten representatives from each Colony, who were 
to be directly chosen by the electors and charged with the 
duty of framing a Federal Constitution, and for the submis- 
sion of the Constitution so framed to the electors for 

X»--(«35) 
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acceptance or rejectionisy a direct vote. A further resolution 
declared that if such Constitution were accepted by the 
electors of three or more Colonies, it should be transmitted 
to the Queen by an address fi^om the Parliaments of those 
Colonies, prapng for necessary legislation, and that a Bill 
should be submitted to the Parliament of each Colony for the 
purpose of carrying out these resolutions. 

^ Federal enabling Acts following upon these resolutions 
• Acts. * were.drafted and passed by all the Colonies but Queensland 
between the years 1895 and 1897. 

. The Convention elected under the provisions of Enablinl; 
Acts met at Adelaide on 22nd March, 1897. Mr. Kingston, 
Premier of South Australia, was chosen as its President, and 
Mr. Barton imdertook the leadership of the Convention. 
Work of The draft Bill of 1891 was adopted as the foundation of 
the work of the Convention, and three Committees to deal 
with the Constitution, Finance, and the Judiciary of the 
proposed Constitution were appointed : their work was 
subsequently submitted to a drafting Committee, which 
prepared a Bill which in its turn was submitted to the 
Convention on 12th April. 

The BiU was reported to the Convention on 22nd April, 
and adopted next day. On 2nd September the Convention 
met at Sydney to reconsider the draft constitution and 
amendments which had in the meantime been suggested 
by the legislatures. The Sydney session, however, adjourned 
before it had completed its task for a final session at Mel- 
bourne. In all the Convention held three Sessions, finally 
concluding its labours on the Hth March, 1898. 

Rateendum. On Jtme 3rd and June 4th a Referendum, in accordance 
with the terms of the enabling Bills, took place in New 
South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, 
when the necessary majorities in favour of the Constitution 
BiU were obtained, except in New South Wales, where the 
BiU was not carried by a requisite majority. 

In 1899 a conference of Premiers took place, at the reqxfest 
in ism. of Mr. (now Sir) George Reid, I£gh Conunissioner for Aus- 
traUa. Six Colonies were represented and some am^dments 
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made. The Bill was then submitted to the people of 
the Colonies again. On this occasion the proposals were 
adopted by all except Western Australia, which did not 
iiltimately join Federation iintil after the Constitution Bill 
had become law. * 

Delegates from Australia visited England, at the request vuh oi 
of Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary. A difficulty then fe'y*" 
arose mainly because of the wording of the appeal clause 
of section 74, strong objection to which had been taken 
by the Home Authorities. The nattural difficulty felt by 
■ the delegates in yielding to objections was their feeling that 
the whole Constitution was a Federal pact, which could not 
be altered without a fresh consent of all parties. 

A Conference of Premiers during this crisis met at Mel- Molbotirne 
bourne, and agreed that the acceptance of the Bill with an 
amendment would be preferable to a postponement ; they 
did not think, however, that they had authority to agree 
to amendments, although they did not dispute this con- 
stitutional power of the Imperial Parliament to make them. 

In considering the progress of the Federal movement in 
Australia, one great fact must not be lost sight of. It was 
not killed by sectional jealousies but merely delayed. Once 
its importance was fully brought home to the people it was 
recognised as the transcendent issue. “ The tariff was the 
lion in the path which Federalists had to slay or be slain, 
but even the tariff question had to subordinate itself. The 
ideal of an United Australia fired the imagination of Austra- 
lians in the same way as the ideals of an United States and 
an United Canada had stirred the souls of the people of 
North America. In each case Federation was the incarna- 
tion of a national life, and a forward step along the road of 
progress and civilisation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
< 

THE COMMONWEALTH EXECUTIVE POWER 

In all of the British Constitutions there are many powers 
which are expressly conferred upon the Executive by the 
Imperial Act creating the Constitution. Many of these are 
common to all three, and have been dealt with elsewhere. 
' In Australia the Executive power is vested in the King, but 
. is ' exerciseable by the Governor-General. The power 
extends to the execution and maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws of the Commonwealth. The Ministry 
is, therefore, the King’s Ministry. The executive power 
of the Commonwealth cannot trench on the executive power 
of the States, for the executive power of the King’s Repre- 
sentative, acting in the name of the States, is of the same 
nature and quality as that possessed by the King’s 
representative acting in the name of the Commonwealth. 

The Governor-General is advised by a Federal Executive 
Coimcil in the government of the Commonwealth, chosen 
and summotied by the Governor-General, and sworn as 
the Executive Councillors to hold office during pleasure. 
With the Governor-General rests the power to appoint 
officers to administer the Federal departmental offices. 
These officers must be members of the Federal Executive 
Council, and when appointed they form the King’s Ministers 
and constitute the Commonwealth Ministry. They hold 
office, as stated, during pleasure, but it is provided that no 
Minister shall hold office for a longer period than three 
months, unless he is or becomes a Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives. These provisions establish a 
Parliamentary Executive. 

The Ministry must not exceed seven in number unless 
Parliament otherwise provide ; they hold, by the Constitip- 
tion, such offices as Parliament prescribes or, in the absence 
of provision, as the Governor-General direpts. 

292 
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t 

An annual stun of £12,000 is ^yable to the King out®— 
of tiM Consolidated Revenues Fund of the Conunonwealth 
in respect of their salaries until Parliament otherwise 
provides. 

The appointment and removal of all Federal officers other a*® 
than the Ministry is vested by the Constitution in the*****^' 
Governor-General in Council, until Parliament otherwise 
provides, or unless the Grovemor-General in Council dele- 
gates the appointment to some other authority, or it is 
so delegated by some law of the Commonwealth. 

' ■ The Governor-General in Council also appoints all the 
justices of the Commonwealth Courts. It will be observed, 
therefore, that, whilst the Ministry is appointed by the 
Governor-General on his own discretion, the appointment of 
all judges and Civil Servants is made on Ministerial 
responsibility by the Grovemor in Council. 

There is no express recognition of the Cabinet, or of the 
collective responsibility of the Ministry in the Constitution. 

The term “ Ministry,” however, like the term “ Ministry ” 
in Canada, is synonymous with the Cabinet. In England 
the Ministry and Cabinet are not interchangeable terms. 

Most State Ministries, according to the practice in Austra- 
ha, contain honorary Ministers or Ministers without a 
portfolio. The practice has not been adopted in the • 
Imperial Parliament ; the first Commonwealth Ministry, 
following State precedents, contained two honorary Members. 

The following departments of State have been formed : S'5SSStfc“* 
The Department of External Affairs, the Attorney- 
General’s Department, the Department of Home Affairs, 
the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Trade 
and Customs, and the Postmaster-General’s Department. 

The Minister for External Affairs deals with immigration 
and emigration, the influx of criminals, relations with the^“^ 
Mother Country, communications with the Governor- 
General and the Home Government, communications with 
the various States of the Union, the Executive Council, 
the officers of the Parliaments and the railways of the 
Commonwealth, t 
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The Department for llome Af^airs deals, amongst other 
matters, with -the question of the Federal capital, the 
inter-State G5mmission, Federal elections, public service 
regulations, and old-age pensions^ 

The State Departments of Customs and Excise were 
transferred on the establishment of the Commonwealth 
to the Federation Department bearing that name. 

, Although a State executive cannot be controlled by the 
Federal authority, it may, subject to the consent of the 
State Government^ be used as an instrument of the Federal 
Government. In one matter, it is enacted that the State 
must assist the Federal authority, for the States must pro- 
vide for 4he detention in prisons of persons accused or 
convicted of offences against the Commonwealth, and for 
the punishment of persons so convicted. Commonwealth 
laws may give effect to this provision. 

A like power to the general vesting power, which has 
already been referred to in Canada, under which the powers, 
authorities, and functions of Governors existing prior to 
Federation in Canada were transferred to the Governor- 
General of Canada, appears in the Australian Constitution. 
It was declared that in respect of all matters which imder 
the Constitution pass to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth, all powers and fimctions which at the 
establishment of the Constitution were vested in the Gover- 
nor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a Colony with the 
advice of his executive Council, or in any authority of a 
Colony, shall vest in the Governor-General, or in the 
Governor-General in Council, or in the authority exercising 
similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case 
requires. 

The general power that Governor-Generals possess to 
assent, withhold assent, or reserve proposed laws has been 
discussed already. ^ In Australia, the Governor-General 
possesses a special power to return to the House in which 
it originated any proposed law, with such amendment^' 
as he may recommend, leaving the House to deal with his 
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recominendations. This power wag adopted from prece- 
dents of similar powers that existed in the Constitutions of 
Victoria and South Australia. 

The Governor-General receives as salary £10,000 a year 
until Parliament otherwise provides. It cannot be altered 
during his continuance in office. The provisions of the 
Constitution applicable to the Governor-General apply to 
the Governor-General for the time being, or to such person 
as the King may appoint to administer the Government of 
the Commonwealth ; but no such person is enabled to 
.receive any salary in respect of any other office during 
his administration of the Commonwealth. 

If authorised by the King, the Governor-General may poww to 
appoint any person, or any persons jointly or severally, to 
be his deputy or deputies ; and in that capacity to exercise 
during the Governor-General's pleasure such of his powers 
and functions as he thinks fit to assign them, subject to 
any limitations expressed or directions given by the King. 

The appointment, however, will not affect the exercise by 
the Governor-General himself of any power or function. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

f 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

tttie ot The legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in a 
l5u«?of“^ Federal Parliament consisting of the King, .the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives. Its legal title is the 
‘1 ParUament ” or *' the Parliament of the Commonwealth.” 

Both Chambers, the Upper, which is called the Senate, 
and the Lower, the House of Representatives, are elected 
bodies directly chosen by the people.' 

The electoral qualification for both Houses was that pre- 
scribed by the State law as the qualification, of electors for 
the more numerous House of Parliament of the State, till 
Parliament otherwise determined. 

This was a provision similar to one in the Constitution of 
Canada, which fixed the State Franchise, as the Dominion 
Franchise, but empowered the Dominion Parliament to 
create a Federal Franchise.^ 

fna^ In the United States, it has been shown that the States 
United States, were originally left unfettered to fix their own franchise, * 
and that the State Franchise was the Federal Franchise. 
After the War of Secession, however, the passing of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Amendments prevented the States 
from discriminating in legislation affecting the Franchise, 
and now, although the State right to fix the franchise still 
exists, it has been impaired by these Amendments, which 
recognise the existence of a national citizenship.® 

In 1902 Parliament passed the Commonwealth Franchise 
FranchiM. Act, which provided for a uniform Franchise subject to 
certain disqualifications applying to persons attainted of 
treason, persons of unsound mind, and persons under sentence 
or subject to be sentenced for any offence punishable 

• AntCt p. 236. 

• Ante, p. 53. 

• AnU, p. 153. 
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undea- the law of any part of th# King’s Dominions for 
a year or longer. All persons, male and female, married or 
unmarried, who are not under twenty-one years of age, are 
now entitled to vote, provided that they have lived in 
Australia six months continuously, are natural bom or 
naturalised subjects, if their names are on the electoral roll 
for any elector^ division. No person can vote more tVtan 
once. ^ Elections are fixed to be held on one day, Saturday. 

The only hmitations imposed on the exercise of the Fran- 
chise by the Constitution are the provisions that one vote 
^only can be given at any Federal election, and no adult 
* person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the 
more numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, 
while the right continues, be prevented by any Common- 
wealth law from voting at elections for either House of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth Electoral Act of 1902 has been 
amended by the Electoral Divisions Act of 1903, the Com- S 
monwealth Electoral Acts of 1905 and 1906, the Disputed 
Electoral Act of 1909, and the Commonwealth Electoral Act 
of 1911. The system introduced by these Acts provides forsyitam. 
the establishment of a chief Elector^ Officer for the Common- 
wealth, Commonwealth Electoral Officers for the States, 
Divisional and Assistant Returning Officers and Electoral 
Registrars. It also provides for the distribution of each 
State into Electoral Divisions, the appointment of Com- Diitributtni 
missioners for their distribution who, when exercising their ° 
power in cases of distribution, must have due consideration to 
community or diversity of interest, means of communication, * 
physical features, existing boundaries, divisions and bound- 
aries of State electorates : subject to due consideration of 
these points, the quota of electors ■ is fixed as the basis of 
distribution. The Commissioner may adopt a margin of 
allowance, but the quota must not be departed from to a 
greater extent than one-fifth more or one-fifth less. 

, If Parliament approve of a distribution the Governor- proclaimed 
General will proclaim it. A redistribution may be made KaSST™* 
> Commonwealtb Franchise Act, No. 8, 1902. * Post, p. 310. 
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(1) when an alteration in the number of representatives is 
required ; (2) whenever in one-fourth of the divisions in the 
State the number of electors difters from a quota (the pro- 
visions for the ascertainment of which are regulated by the 
Act) to a greater extent than ofae-fifth more or one-fifth 
less ; (3) when the Governor-General thinks fiL 

Under, the provisions of the Electoral Acts, electoral rolls 
are made for each division. 

' Absent voting is allowed, and provision made for scrutinies 
and thg limitation of election expenses. In elections for the 
Senate the electoral expenses are fixed at £250, and for the 
House of Representatives at £100. All trade unions and 
organisations which have expended 'money on behalf of 
the interests of any candidate or political party are required 
to make a return. 

Newspaper proprietors are also under the necessity of 
making a return setting out the amount of electoral matter 
inserted in the paper, the space occupied, and the amount 
of money paid and owing, and the names of the trade unions 
or other bodies or persons authorising the insertion; 

On polling days and on all days to which the polling is 
adjourned, the following acts are prohibited at the entrance 
to or within the polling booth. Canvassing for votes or 
soliciting the vote of any elector, or inducing any elector 
not to vote for any particular candidate or inducing any 
elector not to vote at the election. 

The High Court of Justice is made a Court for trying 
disputed returns, and can either on petition or on its own 
initiative, refer the dispute to the Supreme. Court of the 
State in which the election was held or the return made. 

Parliament is empowered to refer any question respecting 
the qualification of a Senator or of a member of the House 
of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy to the Court of 
Disputed Returns. 

'l^e Court has authority to declare that any person was 
not qualified or not capable of being chosen or of sitting,^ 
or that a vacancy exists in the Senate or in the House of 
Representatives. 
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TheW are in addition a great nvuilber of provisions of an 
interesting character in the Electoral Acts, intended ^ 0 **"’'“^ 
insure absolute purity of election in the democracy. 

The native population of Australia cannot vote, nor can coloured 
the natives of Asia, Africa, or the Pacific Islands (with th e '”**' 
exception of New Zealand), unless they possess a right to 
vote at elections for the Lower House of a State Parliament. 

At present this class of population is excluded from the 
State Franchise in Western Australia and Queensland. 

The Governor-General appoints the times for holding 
Parliamentary Sessions. He is also empowered from time 
to tune by proclamation or otherwise to prorogue Pa rliamen t p»u«°» nt«ry 
and dissolve the House of Representatives. ^ 

After a General Election the Parliament must meet not »*•“ 
later than thirty days after the day appointed for the return 
of the writs. * Every Senator and Member of the House of 
Representatives before taking his seat must make and 
subscribe before the Governor-General or some person 
authorised by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance to be ”, 
faithful, and to bear allegiance to the Sovereign, his heirs 
and successors according to law. 

A member of either House is incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 

The right to declare the powers, privileges, and immunities 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, and of its 
members and committees rests with the Parliament. The 
Constitution declared that until such declaration was made 
the powers, privileges, and immunities of the Commons House 
of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members 
and committees, obtaining at the establishment of the 
Commonwealth should prevail.* 

The power thus conferred on the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment exceeds that originally given to the Parhament of 
Canada, which was bound by the Parliamentary practice 
of the Imperial House as existing in 1867. The powers of 

1 Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, sect. 5. 

• Ibid, 

• Ibid,, sect, 49. ^ 
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Power to 

regulate 

prooedute. 


Rulee and 
ocden in 
Imperial 
Parliament. 


tiiie Domini<»i Parliameut, however, were extended by an 
Act of 1873. 

Each House of the Commonwealth is entitled to make 
rules and orders with respect to (1) the mode in whidx its 
powers, privileges and immunities may be exercised and 
upheld ; (2) the order and conduct of its business and 
proceedings either separately or jointly with the other 
House. * 

A clear distinction is apparent between the powers, 
privileges, and inomunities which the Parliament can declare 
to exik, and the rules and orders by which the conduct of* 
the business of each House and its powers, privileges, and 
ixomunities are enforceable. 

In Imperial Parliament rules and orders are capable 
of classification as (a) standing rules and orders, (b) sessional 
rules and orders, (c) orders and resolutions whose duration 
is undefined. 

Sir Erskine May describes standing orders as “ permanent 
rules for the guidance and government of the House which 
endure from Parliament to Parliament.” “ They relate,” he 
says, “ to such matters as the days on which the sittings of 
the House are held, the hour for the conunencement of busi- 
ness, the sequence of business on each day, the distribution of 
business, the preservation of order, the closure of debate, 
the taking of divisions, etc. In the House of Lords a stand- 
ing order cannot be suspended except in pursuance of a 
notice of motion. In the Commons the rule is not so strin- 
gent, and in cases of emergency a standing order may be 
suspended without notice, but the unanimous concurrence 
of the House is generally necessary. 

Sessional rules and orders are orders and resolutions which 
are intended and expressed to last for a session only, and 
which expire at the end of the session. With reference to 
orders and resolutions whose duration is undefined. Sir 
Erskine May declares the practice to be that they will 
determine at the end of each session, “but many of them" 
are a part of the settled practice of Parliament observed 
^ Sect. so. . 
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in succeeding sessions, and by different Parliaments without 
any formal renewal or repetition.” 

The Parliament of the Commonwealth must sit once a 
year ; twelve months shall not intervene between the last 
sitting bf Parliament in one* session, and its fresh sitting in 
the next session. ^ This is identical with a provision in the 
Canadian Constitution. In the Imperial ParUament an 
annual session is only rendered imperative by the necessity 
of raising money for the annual estimates, since by law, the 
King is only bound by Statute* to issue writs within three 
•years after the expiration of Parliament. 

The system of two-chamber Government adopted byaetmattf 
the framers of the Constitution, was in accordance with 
the precedents set by the United Kingdom, with the neces- 
sary modifications from the Constitutions of the United 
States and Canada. It likewise followed the example of 
the two Federal Constitutions referred to in naming the 
Upper or Second House the Senate. 

The Senate is composed of six Senators for each State, saoMe 
who are directly chosen by the people of the State voting, suST* 
until Parliament otherwise provides as one electorate.* *‘*'*"**®- 

The Queensland Parliament was, however, given a special Eiception la 
power to make laws for dividing Queensland into divisions, ooM^ud. 
and for determining the number of Senators to be chosen for 
each division, but in the absence of any such provision the 
State was to be one electorate. 

This exception was due to the fact that Queensland was Reuou 
not represented at the Conventions that considered thcyaytioa ^ 
details of the Commonwealth Constitution Bill. Her Quem^. 
absence was due to the fact that in 1895, at the conference 
of Premiers which met at Hobart, one of the resolutions 
carried determined that a Convention consisting of ten 
representatives from each Colony directly chosen by the 
electors, should be charged with the duty of framing a 
Federal Constitution. Whilst other resolutions provided that 


^ Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, sect. 6. 

* 6 and 7. Will, and Mary, c. 2. 

• Commonwealtl^ of Australia Constitution Act, sect. 7. 
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the Constitution so framed Should be submitted to the 
electors for acceptance or rejection by a direct vote, and that 
a Bill should be submitted to the Parliament of each Colony 
for the purpose of giving effect to these resolutions amongst 
others. ‘ 

A draft Bill was specially prepared at the instance of the 
Conference for giving effect to these resolutioiis. The 
Prime Minister of Queensland felt himself unable to accept it. 
Xhe Colony, which was tripartite in interest, desired to have 
"separate representations for those interests at the Conven- 
tion. The people of the North and Central portions had 
different interests to the people of the South. The Queens- 
land Government, moreover, favoured Parliamentary choice, 
and not direct election of representatives for the Convention. 
The Prime Minister, Sir Hugh Nelson, introduced a Bill 
in the Queensland Parliament providing that the represerita;- 
tives of Queensland to the Convention should be elected 
by the members of the Legislative. Assembly, grouped 
according to the three divisions. This Bill did not prove 
acceptable to the Legislative Council, which considered that 
the representatives of the Convention should be chosen by 
Parliament, and that the Council, as part of the Parliament, 
should participate in the election. The claim of the Coimcil 
as a nominee body was denied, with the result that the Bill 
was laid aside, and Queensland took no part in the subse- 
quent Conventions. At the conference of Premiers, which 
met at Melbourne in January, 1899, the Premier of Queens- 
land was present, and he asked for an amendment in the 
Constitution that would enable the Parliament of Queens- 
land on becoming an original State, to sub-divide itself 
into divisions for the election of Senators, vhth the power 
to allot the number of Senators for each division. This 
concession was granted, and the case of Queensland was 
thus specially met. 

A power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament 
to increase or diminish the number of Senators for a State>, 
but the equality of the representation of the original States 
must be maintained, and no original Stat^ can poss^ le^ss 
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thab six Senators. An original* State is a State which ori«b>*i 
fonited part of the Commonwealth at its establishment. ***" 

The Federal Parliament is also empowered to admit sutn. 
to the Commonwealth or establish new States, but it can 
then impose conditions on admission or establishment 
including in such conditions the extent of representation 
to be allotted in either House of Parliament. No logical 
principle can, therefore, be said to distinguish State repre- 
sentation in the Senate as in the Senate of the United States. 

State representation is there imalterable without the 
‘ consent of the State, no matter how small the State may unit«i sutn. 
be. But in Australia the immobility of representation 
in the original States is preserved by the provision which 
declares that no alteration which (hminishes the propor- 
tionate representation of any State in either House of 
Parliament, shall become law unless the majority of the 
electors voting in the State approve the proposed law.^ 

The names of the six Senators who are chosen for each how 
S tate are certified by the Governor of the State to thecerused. 
Governor-General. This is a recognition of the Federal 
principle. 

In order to provide continuity of the Senate, the o ^«i 
Constitution Act provided for its division into two classes, 

On the first meeting of the Senate it was accordingly ci«t»et. 
divided into two classes, as nearly equal as possible. The 
places of the first class were vacated at the expiration of 
three years, and those of the second class at the expiration of 
six years from the beginning of their term of service. The 
places of all Senators now become vacant at the expiration of 
six years from the beginning of their term of service, that 
is, from the 1st July following the day of their election, 
except when the Senate is dissolved, when the term begins 
to run from the 1st of July preceding the day of election. 

The election to fill vacant places takes place within one Bieedon br 

^ vacant places* 

year before the places become vacant.* 

The Constitution provides for a dissolution of the Senate, 

^ Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act* sect. 128. 

* See Senate Efections* No. 29* 1903* and No. 1, 1907. 
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but the power to dissolve is only exercisable in a case of a 
disagreement between the Houses. ^ 
u u!S ” election of Senate by popular vote and voters voting 

States are democratic innovsjtions on the United States* 
Constitution, where Senators are chosen by the State 
legislatures. The Australian Senate, again, differs from the 
United States* Senate in the fact that one-half of the Senate 
retires at the end of the third year, whilst a third of the 
American Senate retire at the end of the second year. It is 
further distinguishable by the fact' that under certain circum- 
stances it may be dissolved ; but no power exists to dissolve ' 
the Senate of the United States. 

The-Senate, also, like its American prototype, is a distinct 
recognition of the Federal principle of the equahty of States. 
Since an equal State representation is accorded all the 
original States in the Senate, the smaller States necessarily 
possess the same weight in its deliberations as the larger. 
This was, as it had been in the United States, part of the 
pact on which the Constitution was founded. It was agreed 
that each colony represented in the Convention should, 
on becoming a State, maintain its original relative equality 
and individuality unimpaired ; without it, probably, the 
Commonwealth could not have been formed. 

Character of. The Senate represents the only conservatism possible 
in a democracy. The conservatism of maturity of judgment, 
of distinction of service, of length of experience and weight 
of character which, said Sir Henry Parkes, are the only 
qualities we can expect to collect and bring into one body 
in a community young and inexperienced as Australia." 

doubted, however, whether the system of 
election by the people of the States as a whole has proved 
the best system of securing a Second Chamber, qualified to 
fulfil the proper functions of a Second Chamber as a revising 
body, and bring into existence that very conservatism which 
Sir Henry Parkes applauded. The State areas are enormous, 
and the expense of covering them by individual effort pro-' 
liibitive. The party ticket candidate has, therefore, become 
^ Post, p. 320. c 
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neceisaiy. Weight is consequently not primarily attached 
either to maturity of judgment, distinction of service, length 
of ejq)erience and force of character. To be on the party 
ticket is necessarily a candidate’s first aim. This, in turn, 
entails a subordination of judgment to the party managers. 

In the result the Senators largely become dependent either 
upon an irresponsible caucus or the influence of powerful 
sectional newspapers. 

The States, since they do not elect Senators through their 
legislatures, do not possess an influence at aU corresponding 
< to the influence exercised by the States under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Apart, however, from the general desire which influenced Poutkd 
the Conventions to secure a democratic basis for the Senate, 
it is only fair to say that there were practical difficulties 
in the way of the adoption of the American system. Two 
out of the six colonies. New South Wales and Queensland, 
possessed Upper Chambers, nominated by the Crown, 
and it was thought essentially improper that the election 
for the Federal Senate should be participated in by 
non-elective bodies. 

At the Sydney Convention three electorates for each State o* 
were proposed by Sir John Forrest, and six by Mr. Simon Fomt. 
Fraser. These amendments were rejected, but the Federal 
ParUament still possesses power to provide for ein election 
of Senators otherwise than by one State electorate. ^ 

The Federal ParUament has power to make laws pre- 
scribing the method of choosing Senators, but the method 
is required to be uniform throughout the States. Subject 
to the passing of any law, the power of prescribing the 
method was left with the State ParUament.* 

To the State Parliaments was assigned the power to make 
laws for determining the times and places of elections of 
Senators for the State. Until the Federal ParUament 
legislated subject to the Constitution, the State laws which 
Vere in force relating to elections for the more numerous 

^ Posit p. 339. 

* Laws have bee* made, vide Commonwealth Electorate Acts, 1902-11. 
ao — ( 2135 ) 
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House of PaiUament of \he Sl^te^ vrere as nearly as prac- 
ticable to aj^ly to elections of State Senators. Federal 
l^slation has, however, now been passed.^ 

The Senate may proceed to, the despatch of business 
notwithstanding the failure of any State to provide for its 
representation in the Senate. There is a limitation^ however, 
on such a procedure, for the Senate cannot transact business 
unless one-third of the whole number is at least present; 
an.absolute majority only is necessary to constitute a quorum 
in the Amdrican Senate, and fifteen in Canada. 

The State Governor causes the writs to be issued for the < 
election of Senators for his State ; ii:\ case of* dissolution 
the writs- must be issued within ten days from the 
proclamation of such dissolution. 

The death, disqualification or retirement of a Senator 
tion, or does not exhaust his term, since his successor is chosen for 
at Senator, its unexpu'ed rcsiduc. 

It has already been stated that there is power for the 

Senators. Federal Parliament to increase or diminish the number 
of Senators, subject to the condition that the principle of 
the equality of State representation is continued in the 
original States, and that no original State has less than six 
Senators. In case such increase or diminution takes place, 
the Federal Parliament may make provision for the vacating 
of the places of Senators for the State as it may deem 
necessary to maintain regularity in the rotation. 

The method of filling casual vacancies so that a State 
raemeiM. may possess a practically uninterrupted representation 
is as follows : — ^the State Houses of Parliament sitting and 
voting together choose a person to hold the place until 
the expiration of the term, or until the election of a successor, 
whichever first happens. 

whn choie* If the Houses of Parliament are not in session when the 
Govanor. vacancy is notified, the choice devolves upon the Governor 
of the State, acting with the advice of his Executive G^tmcil, 
but the person appointed to hold the place under suclf 
circumstances can sit only until the expiration of fourteen 

^ All the States have passed sttch laws. 
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da^ after the beginning of the next session of the State 
Parliament, or until the election of a successor, whichever 
&^t happens. 

At the next General Elation of members of the House 
of Representatives, or at the next election of Senators for 
the State, whichever first happens, a successor, if the term 
has not meanwhile expired, must be chosen to hold the place 
from the date of his election until the expiration of the 
term. 

The State Governor, as in the case of all senatorial elections, 
•certifies the name of the Senator so chosen or appointed to s«n^! 
the Goventor-General. In the United States casual 
vacancies occurring during a recess of the State Legislature 
are temporarily filled by the State Executive.^ 

A Senator must be of the full age of twenty-one years, ak 
H e must be an elector entitled to vote at an election for 
the House of Representatives, or qualified to become an 
elector. He must have been for three years at least a 
resident within the limits of the Commonwealth when 
chosen, a subject of the King, or a subject naturalised under 
the naturalisation laws of the United Kingdom or the Com- 
monwealth of a colony or of a State. The required qualifica- 
tions are similar to those required for election to the House 
of Representatives. No person is qualified who fourteen 
days prior to his nomination was a member of Parliament 
of a State. It will be observed that the reasonings on which 
the senatorial qualification was fixed at the age of thirty in 
the United States’ Constitution were rejected by the mem- 
bers of the Australian Conventions.* The age of thirty 
was adopted, it will be remembered, in the Canadian 
Constitution. 

Additional disqualifications for election are stated in 
section 44 of the Constitution Act, where it is declared that 
a person is incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a 
Senator who is tmder any acknowledgment of allegiance, 
dbedience, or adherence to a foreign power, or is a subject 

' Ante, p, 46. 

* Commonwealth Blectoral Acts, 1902-11, Sects. 95 and 96. 
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or alien, or entitled to die rights or privileges of a subject 
or citizen of a- foreign power, or is attainted of treason, 
or who has been convicted and is under sentence or subject 
to be sentenced for any offencQ punishable under the law 
of the Commonwealth or of a State by imprisonment for 
one year or longer, or is an undischarged bankrupt or insol- 
vent, or holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any 
pension payable during the pleasure of the Crown out of 
any' of the Commonwealth revenues, or has any direct or 
indirect' pecuniary interest in any agreement with the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a* 
member and in common with otl\er menlbers of an 
incorpoiated company, consisting of more than twenty-five 
persons. 

The prohibition relating to offices of profit does not apply 
to the King's Ministers of State for the Commonwealth, 
nor' to any of the King's Ministers for a State, nor to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an 
officer or member of the King's Army and Navy, nor to the 
receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 
forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose 
services are not wholly employed by the Commonwealth. 

If a Senator becomes subject to any disabilities, or takes 
the benefit, whether by assignment, composition or other- 
wise, of any law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors, 
or directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or 
honorarium for services rendered to the Commonwealth, 
or for services rendered in the Parliament to any person 
or State, his seat becomes vacant. Till Parliament otherwise 
provides, any person who is declared by the Constitution 
to be incapable of sitting as a Senator renders himself 
liable for every day on which he sits, to pay £100 to 
any person who sues for it in any Court of competent 
jurisdiction. A member of the Senate is incapable of 
Iseing chosen or of sitting as a member of the House of 
Representatives. • 

The Senate had power to determine the qualifications 
of its members, vacancies, and disputed elections, but 
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PaifiEment had power to legislaite for their deternuna- 
tion otherwise. ^ Parliament has legislated, and a court 
has been established for dealing with disputed election 
returns. * , 

In the United States no attempt has been made to divest 
Congress of its powers to judge the election returns 
and qualifications of its members but in Canada it has 
been otherwise, • Canada has followed the precedent of the 
Imperial Parliament.® 

in the Australian Senate each Senator receives an allow- 
• ance of £600 per annum, reckoned from the day on which 
he takes his seat. The original sum mentioned in the 
Constitution was £400, but as power was given to Parliament 
to make an alteration, the amount has been increased. 
Certain officers, however, receive £400 as Senators when 
they are in receipt of other emoluments. 

The Presiding Officer of the Senate is termed the President. 
It is the first duty of the Senate before proceeding to any 
other business to choose a Senator as President as often as 
the office becomes vacant. The Senate must choose his 
successor. The President’s office terminates with his ceasing 
to be a Senator. He is also removable by a vote of the 
Senate. He can resign either his office or his seat by notice 
in writing addressed to the Governor-General. The Pre- 
siding officer of the Senate of the United States is the Vice- 
president, who is an executive officer.® The Speaker of 
the Canadian Senate is not appointed by the Senate, but 
by the Governor-General,’ Neither the House of Lords, 
nor the United States’ and the Canadian Senates, appoint 
their own presiding officer. 

The President of the Commonwealth Senate is not elected 
for any fixed term. Before or during his absence the Senate 
may choose a Senator to perform his duties. He receives 
a salary of £400 a year as member of the Senate, in addition 
to his emoluments as President. 

• The Senate of the United States possesses the power 

1 Sect. 47. • Ante, p. 298. » Ante, p. 60. * Ante, p. 237. 

• Ante, p. 60. • eAnte, p. 66. » Ante, p, 231. 
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to choose its own officials, but this power was not given to 
the Commonwealth Parliament. 

A Senator may resign by writing addressed to the President, 
or to the Governor-General if i^ere be no President, or if 
he be absent from the Commonwealth. On resignation, his 
s^t becomes vacant. His seat will also become vacant if 
for two consecutive months of any session of the Parliament 
without the leave of the Senate, he fail to attend the Senate. 
viauMsjr. Ihe President notifies a vacancy to the Governor of the 
State iiiuncdiately. on its occurrence, but if there be no 
President or he be absent from the Commonwealth, the duty* 
devolves upon the Governor-General. ^ • 

Questicms are decided by a majority in the Senate, each 
.nujarity. Senator possesses one vote. The President is entitled to 
vote, but when votes are equal the question passes in the 
negative. 

CMttarvotM. In the United States the President of the Senate possesses 
a casting-vote only. The Australian Constitution follows the 
British precedents of the House of Lords and the Canadian 
Constitution, which give it neither to the Lord Chancellor 
nor the Speaker of the Senate. There seems a substantial 
reason why a President should possess a vote in a Federal 
Senate, since if he be deprived of his vote, his State will lose 
the benefit of equality of representation, whilst if he possesses 
an additional casting-vote it will receive too much repre- 
sentation. In the United States, where the Vice-president 
is not a Senator, there seems less reason why he should not ‘ 
have a casting-vote. 

The House of Representatives 

In imitation of the American title the popular chamber 
tiw. of the Commonwealth Parliament is termed the House of 
Representatives. Its numbers were ordained by the Consti- 
tution to be as nearly as practicable double that of the 
number of Senators. 

The numbers of Representatives chosen by the several' 
States were directed to be in proportion to the respective 
numbers of their people, and until Parliament made other. 
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provisions, were determinable whenever necessary in the 
following manner — 

(1) A quota was ascertained by dividing the number of Ow>u. 
the people of the Commonwealth, as shown by the latest 
statistics of the CommonVealth, by twice the number of 
the Senators. 

(2) The number of members to be chosen in each State 
was determined by dividing the number of the people of 
the State, as shown by the latest statistics of the Common- 
wealth, by the quota, and if on such division there was a 

•, remainder greater than one-half of the quota, the State 
could hav4 one more member, but five members, at least, 
must be chosen in each original State. 

The method of taking the quota has been explained 
and illustrated by Quick and Garran in their exhaustive 
work, The Annotaied Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

“ The quota,” state the learned authors, “ is that number ^ 
of the aggregate population of the Commonwealth which 
considered as a unit is entitled to one member in the House 
of Representatives. It is obtained by dividing the popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth by twice the number of Senators. 

The population is that shown in the latest statistics then 
available. The number resulting from the division of 
the quotient is called the quota. This is the ratio of repre- 
sentation, there being one representative for every quota of 
• the population of the Commonwealth. The method of 
obtaining the quota may be shown as follows — 


Twice the number of 
Senators. 

Population 

of the Commonwealth. 

Quota. 

72. ' 

3,717,700. 

51,635. 


“ It seems dear that strict accuracy requires that the 
quota should be calculated out to an exact decimal frac- 
tion. To neglect the fractions might, in occasional instances, 
just make the difference of a Representative more or less.” 
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In computing the numbei of people of the State or Common- 
wealth, if by aiQ^ State law all persons of any race are dis- 
qualified from voting at elections for the more numerous 
House of the State Parliament, then in reckoning the ntimber 
of the people of the State or of the Commonwealth persons 
of that race resident in that State are not counted. 

The method of determining the quota can be altered by 
Parliament, but not so the. distribution of representation 
or' the two-to-one ratio. 

V 

An amendment of the Constitution would be required 
to effect any alteration of these. , 

In 1905^ the Representation Act was passed for ascer- 
taining the number of the people of 'the Commonwealth 
by the chief Electoral Ofiicer of the Commonwealth. For 
the purpose of this census an enumeration day was fixed,' 
and subsequent enumerations were directed to be taken each 
five years. The following provisions now regulate the ascer- 
tainment of the number of the people : (<?) The number of 
the people of each State as shown by the census are taken. 
(6) In the case of an enumeration day not being a census day, 
allowances shall then be made as prescribed by Schedule A 
of the Act or by the regulations by adding the increases 
and deducting the decreases in these numbers arising from 
births, deaths, arrivals and departures during the period 
from the last census day. (c) There shall be excluded from 
the reckoning the number of persons who by section 25 or 
section 127 of the Constitution are required not to be counted. 
These are aboriginal natives and others not entitled to vote. 

The following procedure determines the number of 
members of the House of Representatives to be chosen by 
each State. 

A quota is ascertained by dividing the number of people 
of the Commonwealth as shown by the certificate (for the 
time being in force) of the chief electoral officer by twice 
the number of Senators. The number of members to be 
chosen in each State, subject to the Constitution, is deter- > 
mined by dividing the number of the people of the State as 
^ No. 11 of 1905. See also Commonwealth Electoral Acts, 1902-09. , 

9 
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shovte by the certificate (for the time bdng in force), of the 
chief dectoral officer, by the quota ; and if, on such ffivision 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one 
more member must be chosen in the State. 

In 1909 the House of Representatives contained seventy- 
five members, twenty-seven of whom were chosen by New 
South Wales, twenty-two by Victoria, nine by Queensland, 
seven Ijy South Australia, and five each by Western Australia 
. and Tasmania. 

Members of the House of Representatives, like Senators, Reprewnta- 
•^e directly chosen by the people. They are elected for a bjr tin peopl*, 
period of three years. Their period of office is one year 
longer than the period prescribed for the duration of office 
of an American Representative, but two years shorter than 
the term of membership in the Canadian House of Commons. 

The three-years' period counts from the first meeting of ThrM yaart 
the House, but the House may be dissolved before its term 
has expired by the Governor-General. The period of three 
years finds its precedent in the Triennial Parliament ofivienniai 
William and Mary (1694). The Triennial Act then imposed 
for the first time a limit of duration on Parliaments which 
might have otherwise continued indefinitely, since by the 
common law Parliaments are only capable of termination 
by dissolution or by the demise of the sovereign. Triennial 
Parliaments only continued in existence in England for 
twenty-one years. A further change being then effected by 
the Septennial Act of 1715, which provided for the legal septennui 
duration of Parliament for seven years. The present period 
of five years has been established by the Parliament Act, 
and. assimilates the duration of the Imperial House of 
Commons to that of the Canadian House of Commons. 

The duration of the Commonwealth Parliament is not Not affected 
affected by the demise of the Crown ; and this rule seems tBeoSw!,*^ 
to apply to all legislative Assemblies created by the Imperial 
Parliament. 

• The State Parliaments were empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to make laws for determining the divisions in each 
State for which ^members are chosen, and the number of 
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members for dividon, subject to a provision that a 
division should not be formed out of parts of different States. 
In the absence of other provisions each State had one elec- 
torate. The power' of the State Parliaments, however, could 
be abrogated, for their authoilty only continued until the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provided. The 
comjyip- Commonwealth Parliament has now legislated on this 
iiegiiu^. subject.* 

Considerable resemblance may be traced in these 
provisions to the other two Federal Constitutions. 

Although the jfwople’s House in the United States an(J 
Canada is elected by the people as a whole and/iot by States 
or Provinces, the times, places, and nianner of holding elec- 
tions were originally left to the States and Provinces, but 
with power for Congress or Parliament to alter the States dr 
Provincial regulations. The Canadian Constitution ex- 
pressly gave directions as to the formation of electoral 
districts, but left the Dominion Parliament authority to 
alter them. The privilege conferred on the State or Province 
was a recognition of the Federal principle. ® 

Until it was otherwise provided by Commonwealth legisla- 
tion, but subject to the Constitution, the State laws in force 
for the time being in relation to elections for the more 
niimerous House of the State Parliament were as nearly as 
practicable to apply to the elections for Commonwealth 
Representatives. The Parliament of the Commonwealth 
has now legislated on this subject. 

The Governor-General in Council causes writs to issue for 

cai^ brae a General Election. These are issued within ten days from 

of writs. . e -r-r e • r 

the expiry of a House of Representatives, or from the 
proclamation of its dissolution. 

Speaker The Speaker issues his writ for the election of a member 

issues writ to * • , tt -r s i o i 

fill vacancy, to fill a vacancy m the House ; if there be no Speaker, or ii 
he be absent from the Commonwealth, the duty devolves 
upon the Governor-General in Coimcil. 

A Representative must possess the same qualifications 

> CrHDinoa'vrealth Electcnal Acts, 1902-09. 

* Ante, pp. 286, 55. 
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for ^taction as a Senator, ^ and untit the Federal Parliament oiuiuutta 
otherwise provides, must be of the full age of twenty-one, mwKT 
and an elector entitled to vote at an election for a member 
of the House of Representatives, or a person qualified to 
become such an elector, not being a person who at the date 
of nomination, or at any time within fourteen da}^ prior to 
the date of nomination, was a member of a State Parliament. * 

He must also have been at least three years a resident within 
the limits of the Commonwealth, as existing at the time he 
was chosen. He must, in addition, be either a natural-bom 
•subject of the King, or have been at least for five years 
naturalised under a law of the United Kingdom, or of a 
Colony which has become or becomes a State of the Common- 
wealth, or of a State. Any person convicted of bribery 
or xmdue influence, or attempted bribery or undue influence 
at an election, or who is found by the Court of Disputed 
Returns to have committed or attempted to commit bribery 
or used undue influence, when a candidate, is for two years 
from the date of his conviction disqualified.* 

The age limit for a member of the House of Representatives iMti 
is lower than that of the United States, which fixes the age and cwumj*!* 
of a representative at twenty-five. It is similar to that in 
the Imperieil House of Commons. The age limit fixed by 
the Provinces of Canada regulates the qualification of a 
Representative for the Dominion House of Commons. In 
the United States a Representative is required to be resident 
in the State for which he is elected, but no such qualifying 
residential rule exists in Australia. At one period in the 
history of England a member of Parhament was required 
to be a resident in the County or Borough for which he was 
elected, but by the time of Elizabeth no such requirement 
was insisted on. It would, at the present day, be extremely 
awkward if a Minister lost his seat and found himself unable 
to find another seat by reason of such a restriction as exists 
in the United States. No inconvenience, however, has been 

' Ante, p. 296. 

> Commonwealth Electoral Acts. 1902>U, sect. 96. 

> Ihid., sect. 206 A. 
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occasioned in the Ameriban Hou^ of Representatives, since 
Biinisters are excluded from its memberslnp. 

The first function of the House of Representatives on its 
assembly after a General Election, is to choose its Speaker, 
and whenever the office becomes vacant a fresh Speaker 
must be chosen. The office is vacated by the Speaker 
losing his seat or by his resignation. His resignation is 
effected by intimating &e fact in writing to the 
Governor-General. 

Before or during the Speaker's- absence the House may 
. choose a member to perform his functions. r 

A member resigns by intimating in writing his resignation 
to the Speaker, or if there be no Speaker, or the Speaker be 
absent from the Commonwealth, to the Governor-General. 
A failure to attend the House for two consecutive months 
in any session, without the leave of the House, likewise 
creates a vacancy. 

In the Imperil House of Commons, although no vacancy 
is occasioned by a member’s absence from that body, a 
member who is dected is bovmd to serve, and the House has 
the right by a call of the House to compel the attendance 
of all its members, but no member of the House of Commons 
is entitled to resign imless by accepting a nominal office 
of profit under the Crown. 

A third of the Australian House of Representatives 
constitutes a quorum. In the United States a majority 
of the House of Representatives is necessary except for the 
purpose of adjournment. The United States’ House has 
power to enforce the attendance of its members. The 
North British America Act fixes a quorum in the Canadian 
House of Commons at twenty atleast, including the Speaker. 

Questions are determined by the majority in the Austra- 
lian House, and the Speaker only possesses a casting-vote 
in cases of equality. This provision is in accordance with 
the practice of the Canadian House of Conunons. 

A Representative recdves an allowance of £600 a year, " 
but Representatives who are holders of certain offices receive 
£400, and, in addition, the emoluments ,^of office. The 
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allowance is reckoned from the ddy that a member takes 
his aeat. 

AH disqualifications attaching to Senators equally ^uaiisn- 
apply to members of t^p House of Representatives. ^ 
Questions respecting the qualifications of a member or a 
vacancy, were determined by the House in the same way that 
the Senate inquired into and determined similar questions 
affecting a Senator. • But imder the Commonwealth 
Electoral Acts, 1902-1911,* the Court of Disputed Returns 
wiU determine the questions of an aggrieved party on peti- 
Vtions, or the House by resolution may refer the matter to 
the Court. •A Senator is incapable of being chosen or of 
sitting as a member of the House. 


Relations of the two Houses ' 

Taxation and A-ppropriation 
Proposed laws appropriating revenue or money, 
imposing taxation, must not originate in the Senate, but a * 

proposed law, however, does not fall within this prohibition 
by reason only that it contains provisions for the imposition 
or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or 
for the demand or payment or appropriation of fees for 
licences or for fees for services under the proposed law. 

The rule here laid down is in substance the same as 
that which obtains in all the Imperial Constitutions, and 
follows the practice of the Imperial House of Commons. * 

A fine distinction, however, is drawn in the Australian tetnwiBm 
Constitution between a BiU and a proposed law. A proposed iSr. 
law is said to be a bill or measure which is in course of 
process through the Legislature. xaxatkm <* 

Since the Senate is an elected body, there is no reason 
why it should not have the power to amend or reject most 
laws, and it possesses this power, but with the exception **”*”***' 


^ Ante» p. 307. 

• • Ante, p. 292. 

» Sects. 192-206 F. 

* As to exclusion of fees and penalties, see Standing order, House of 
Commons, July 24{h, 1849. 
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that proposed laws, iihposmg taxation or appropriating 
revenue or mone 3 rs for the ordinary aiuiual services of the 
Government, may .not be am^ded. For it is assumed 
that the Government is the befst judge of their necessity. 
The Senate, in respect of these matters, is accordingly 
deprived of a power of amendment. It is also prohibited 
from amending any proposed law so as thereby to increase 
j^ny proposed charge or burden on the people. 

.The Senate, however, possesses a suggesting power. It 
’ may ab any stage return to the Hoiise of Representatives 
' any proposed law, including finance, which it is entitled notp 
to amend, and request by message, the omission or amend- 
ment of any item or provision therein. The House of Repre- 
sentatives may then, if it think fit, make any such omissions 
or amendments with or without modifications. 

The power of making suggestions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopts a practice which had originated in South 
Australia. The Assembly of South Australia in 1856, had 
passed a Bill to repeal a tax on the tonnage of shipping, 
substituting a wharfage rate. The Legislative Council 
amended the Bill, a proceeding which the Assembly de- 
nounced as a breach of privilege. The Coimcil then passed 
several resolutions, three of which were accepted by the 
Assembly. (1) That all Bills where the object was to raise 
money, whether by way of loan or otherwise, or to warrant 
the expenditure of any portion of the same, should be held 
to be Money Bills ; (2) that it was competent for 
the Council to suggest any alteration in any such 
Bill (except that portion of the Appropriation Bill 
providing for the ordinary annual expenses of the 
Government), and in case such suggestion was not agreed 
to by the House of Assembly, such Bills might be returned 
by the House of Assembly to the Council for reconsideration 
when the Bill must either be assented to or rejected by the 
Council as originally passed by the House of Assembly ; 
(3) that the Council, whilst claiming the full right to deal * 
with the monetary affairs of the Province, did not consider 
it desirable to enforce its right to deal wit^ the details of 
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the Canary annual expenses of thi Government. That 
on the Appropriation Bill in the usual form being submitted 
to the Cotmcil, the Council should, if any clause therein 
appeared objectionable, d^and a conference with the 
House of Assembly, to state the objections of the Council 
and receive information.” 

In 1857, the House of Assembly resolved that in order 
to facilitate the course of public business that the House, 
whilst asserting its sole right to direct, limit, and appoint 
in aU Money Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, con- 
ditions, limitations, and qualifications of the tax or appro- 
priation by siich Bill imposed, altered, rejected, or directed 
free from all changes or alteration on the part of any other 
House, would nevertheless for the present adopt the 
resolutions as agreed to and forwarded to this House by 
message . The practice initiated in this way was subsequently 
introduced into the West Australian Parliament. 

It was said during the debates on Federation, that thecovOTorji 
Governor was entitled on legislation other than Money Bills sSHSittai. 
in some of the Australian Constitutions, to suggest an 
amendment on Bills which had passed both Houses. 

The relations of the two Houses of the Australian Par- Rui*t « to 
liament are further regvilated by the provision that a pro-SfreSmS 
posed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the 
ordinary annual service of the Government, must deal 
only with such appropriation, and laws imposing taxation 
must deal only with the imposition of taxation, and any 
provision dealing with any other matter is of no effect. 

Laws, except laws imposing duties of customs or excise, 
must also deal with one subject of teixation ; laws imposing 
Customs duties must deal with Customs only, and laws 
imposing Excise duties with Excise duties only. 

The object of these provisions was to prevent a resort xoftop 
to the practice of tacking, a favourite weapon with popular ‘**'‘*^' 
Houses in conflict with Second Chambers. Writing of these 
•provisions, more especially money bills. Professor Harrison 
Moore says, “ That in the balance of power in the Common- 
wealth, it is a factor not to be neglected, that while the 
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Saiate has a recogniserfpower over Money Bills beyond that 
of any other Second Chamber in the British Dominions, it 
can hardly exerdse the extreme power of rejecting the Bill 
for the ordinary annual service pf the Government upon any 
other ground than that the Ministry owes responsibihty to 
the Upper not less than to the Lower House. That is a posi- 
tion which in the future the. Senate, as the House of States, as 
well as the Second Chamber, may take up; but it is a 
position from which even in the history of Parliamentary 
Government in the Colonies the strongest supporters of the 
Upper House have generaUy shrunk.''^ ^ 

etc., , - Votes, resolutions, and proposed laws for the appropriation 

of revenue or moneys may not be passed unless the pinpose 
of appropriation has, in the same session, been recommended, 
censai. by message, of the Governor-General to the House in which 
the proposal originated. 

UM^ocki. The provisions of the Constitution to reconcile disagree- 
ments between the two Houses known as “ deadlocks ” 
are of great importance. They are as follows : “ If the 
House of Representatives passes any proposed law and the 
Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amend- 
ments to which the House of Representatives will not 
agree, and if after an interval of three months the House 
of Representatives in the same or next session again passes 
the proposed law with or without any amendments which 
' have been made, suggested or agreed to by the Senate, and 

the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amend- 
tbna montiu. mcnts to wMch the House of Representatives will not agree, 
i^utian the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the 
hwmm. House of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolu- 
tion shall not take place within six months before the date 
of the expiry of the House of Representatives by effluxion 
of time. 

^Sntioa * dissolution the House of Representatives 

again passes the proposed law, with or without any amend- 
ments, which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by» 
the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes 

1 The Commonmaltk of Australia, 122. ^ 
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• 

it with amendments to which the ftouse of Representatives 

will not agree, the Governor-General may convene a joint joint tittinf. 

' sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. • 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate, voting 
and shall vote together upon the proposed law as last pro- *®*®‘**** 
posed by the House of Representatives, and upon amend- 
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House 
and not agreed to by the other, and any such amendments Treated aa 
which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the ^ 

^lumber of the members of the Senate and House of Repre- majority. * 
sentatives shall be taken to have been carried, and if the. 
proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried is 
affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of 
the members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both 
Houses of the Parliament, and shall be presented to the 
Governor-General for the King's assent.*’^ 

It will be observed that the deadlock provisions apply ^i^piiMWe 
only to legislation which originates in the Lower House. TegSutioa 
The provisions permit an interval of three months to elapse houST oi* 
for reflection when, on a continued rejection, a dissolution 5 vm.***“^*’ 
of both Houses may take place. After a dissolution it is 
quite possible that a deadlock may still continue between 
the two elected Houses, since each House may return from 
the polls backed by the support of its constituents. To 
meet such a case members of both Houses may then deli- 
berate in joint session, but they must vote together. On 
the vote being taken an absolute majority is sufficient to 
pass the proposed law. Since the membership of the Senate 
is as near as possible half that of the House of Representa- 
tives, this factor will be generally sufficient to enable the 
views of the House of Representatives to prevail. 

In the South African Constitution some of these provisions SjjStoni la 
have been adopted, but there are differences. * 

' For deadlock provisions in Union of South Africa, post, p. 411. 

* Post, p.411. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

POWERS OF LEGISLATION 

rr ir r r* Cbmmonwealth Parliament can legislate only under 

the Federal powers whidi have been conferred upon it by 
.the Constitution. |i 

/Kitnrs of. In 'the eniuneration of these, some will be found to be 
new and original powers, never before exercised by thf 
Colonial Legislatiures of Australia ; others will be found to 
be old. powers whidi these legislatmes had exerdsed long 
prior to Federation. Where a federal power has been 
granted, the rule is that it is full and ample, sufficient for all 
purposes for which it was granted, except where its exerdse 
has been restricted or hedged by some reservation, as, for 
example, the power of taxation, which is only exercisable, 
subject to the rule, that taxation must not discriminate 
between States. 

IflM T ii?* distributing the legislative powers, a different S5^tem 

to that which was employed in the Canadian Constitution 
was adopted. The Canaffian system, as previously pointed 
out, was only rendered possible because the Provinces 
^pued surrendered their powers, and received a fresh set of powers 
ctBtOaa. under the Constitution, the Canadian Constitution therefore 
being a division or distribution of all the powers of 
Government in the Dominion by one instrument. 
sla jBiritir In Australia the existence of Colonial legislatures, pos- 
suta*. sessing full powers of quasi soverdgn legislation within their 
limits, powers which they were unwilling to surrender in 
exchange for a new set of powers, rendered the task of 
Constitution-making analogous to that of the framers of the 
American Constitution. The Australian Colonies were ndt 
tmprepared to surrender those powers which they thought 
better exercisable by one central authority; others they 
desired to retain unimpaired. Therefore, in dealing with 
the legislative powers of the Commonwealth, the framers of 
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Constitution proceeded to enumerate them only, and 
left the States, subject to the Constitution, in full possession 
of all others not enumerated ; and that this should be clear 
beyond all doubt, the Constitution declared “that every 
power of the Parliament *of a Colony which has become * * 
or becomes a State shall, unless it is by this Constitution 
exclusively vested in the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the 
admission or establishment of the State as the case may be. 

In the Canadian Constitution, it has already been shown 
‘that the p<wers of legislation were enumerated but, with 
few exceptions, they were exclusively assigned either to the 
Dominion Parliament or to the Provincial legislatures. 

There were few concurrent powers conferred. The object 
of this arrangement was to avoid the constant overlapping 
claims of contending authorities, the story of which had 
filled innumerable volumes of the United States’ Law 
Reports with judicial learning and wisdom. 

In Australia the main legislative powers of the Common- trot espnMir 
wealth Parhament are set out m the tmrty-mne sub- axoiwiTa « 
sections of section 51 of the Constitution Act. They are 
not expressly described as exclusive of or concurrent to the 
Commonwealth with the States ; therefore, such powers 
require separate examination to discover whether they 
be the one or the other. 

Parliament is empowered, subject to the Constitution, 
to legislate for the peace, order, and good government of the 
Commonwealth in respect of each of the enumerated powers. 

The first great power mentioned is the trade and commerce 
power. The authority is granted to legislate for trade and ivad* ind 
commerce with other countries and among the States. In 
the United States this was a Federal power, conferred uiFtted^oww 
somewhat similar terms. Thus Congress was authorised strand 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
, the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

It has been previoudy pointed out that judicial decisions btamtitioa 
have immensely widened the scope of tlfis power in theJoiST*** 
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United States, since theF object aimed at by the power was 
said to be to secure uniformity whenever practicable against 
conflicting State legislation. In Canada the power is 
conferred to regulate trade and commerce. “The words 
‘ trade and commerce,* in their unlimited, sense, include 
every regulation of trade ranging from political arrange- 
ments in regard to trade with foreign Governments down to 
minute rules for regulating particular trades.” . 

vThe Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, however, 
declined to give the word “ trade ” such a wide interpreta- 
tion. They considered that the authority given to legislate 
did not comprehend the power to regulate by legislation the 
contracts of a particular business of trade. 

Little help can be obtained from Canadian decisions in 
interpreting the commerce power in Australia, little more 
than was found by the Canadian Courts in the decisions of 
the Courts of the United States. The Commonwealth con# 
merce power is closely akin to that of. the United States ; 
whilst the Dominion power, as previously stated, extends 
over aU the Provinces. On the other hand the United 
States’ power stops at commerce in the State and only 
regulates inter-State commerce. 

The trade and commerce power in Australia extends to 
empower the Parliament of the Commonwealth to make 
laws with respect to trade and commerce, with reference to 
navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of the 
Lacuiation. State, but in Canada a separate power was given to the 
Dominion Parliament to enable legislation to be passed over 
navigation and shipping. The Commonwealth power is 
both external and inter-State. Under it legislation has been 
passed dealing with the Sea Carriage of Goods, Seamen’s 
Compensation, Australian Industries Preservation, Com- 
merce Trades Descriptions, Secret Commissions, and 
Customs. The commerce power is hedged with certain 
restrictions, for the Commonwealth Parliament caimot by 
any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or revenue, giveo 
preference to one State, or any part thereof over another 
State, or any part thereof, nor can it abridge the right of a 
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Sta^ or the residents therein, to the reasonable use of the 
waters of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 

It has been shown how, under the authority of the com- 
merce power, an Inter-State Commission was formed in the 
United States in 1887. The Australian Constitution did not 
leave a court to be deduced from a power, but provided for 
the establishment of an Inter-State Commission, with such 
powers of adjudication and administration as Parliament 
should deem necessary for the execution and maintenance 
. within the Commonwealth of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion relating to trade and commerce, and of all laws made 
thereunder. *The appointment of its members is vested in 
the Governor-General in Council. Their term of office is 
fixed at seven years. A member, however, may be removed 
by the Governor-General in Council, on addresses from both 
Jlouses of Parliament in the same session, pra 3 nng for hts 
removal on the groimd of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. 
The remimeration of members of the Commission rests with 
Parliament, but is not capable of diminution during their 
continuance in office. 

Within two years from the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, trade, commerce, and intercourse among the States, 
whether by means of internal or ocean navigation, became 
absolutely free. 

Parliament, in its legislation with respect to trade or 
commerce, may forbid as to railways any preference or dis- 
crimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
imder a State, when such preference or discrimination is 
imdue and unreasonable, or imjust to any State ; due regard 
being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any 
State in connection with the construction and maintenance of 
its railways. But no preference or discrimination, however, 
must be taken to be either undue and unreasonable, or 
imjust to any State, unless it is so adjudged by the Inter- 
State Commission. A rate for the carriage of goods upon 
a railway, the property of a State, is not unlawful if the rate 
be deemed by the Inter-State Conunission to be necessary 
for the developmetit of the territory of the State, or when the 
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rate applies equally to goods 'within the State and to goods 
passing into the State from other States. 

The second great power conferred upon the Common- 
wealth Parliament is that of taxation ; but taxation must 
be such as not to discriminate between the States. The 
power is very wide, for the methods of taxation are left 
unqualified, and cover every conceivable exaction which 
it is possible for a Government to make, whether under the 
‘nkme^of a tax or under such names as rates, assessments, 
duties, imposts^ excises, licences, fees, and tolls. ^ The 
Parhament, however, may not impose any tax^ which bear^ 
heavier on one State than another, ^ for this would be dis- 
crimination. This is in accordance with the taxing power 
of Congress : “ All duties, imposts, and excises must be 
uniform in the United States,” that is, le'vied at the same 
rate on the same article wherever found. • 

The Commonwealth taxing power is further limited by 
two pro'visions : one forbidding the taxation of State pro- 
perty, the other prohibiting the taxation of trade and 
commerce passing from one State to the other. 

Like the taxing power in the United States, the Com- 
monwealth taxing power is not exclusive, except so far as the 
Constitution directs that it shall be ; the only powers of 
exclusive taxation are those of Customs and Excise. In 
all other respects the States possess concurrent powers of 
taxation, although they cannot tax public property of any 
kind belonging to the Commonwealth. 

Whether they could tax the instrumentalities of the Com- 
monwealth, or the salaries of Federal ministers led to 
conflicting decisions given by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council and the High Court of Austraha. The High 
Court of Austraha declared that the salaries of Federal 
officers were not taxable, whilst the Judicial Committee of 
the Pri-sry Coimdl decided the contrary. As the last 
case on this subject was taken before the High Court of 
Austraha, and no special leave to appeal from their decision 


t. 


> Hylton V. United States, 3 Dali, 171. 
* Ant», p. 90. 
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was granted by the Judicial Comnuttee on the ground that 
the ^nunonwealth Parliament had, ance the decision of 
the High Court, passed legislation authorising the taxation 
to be levied on the salaries pf Federal officers. The question 
has been removed at present from the judicial sphere, 
but there are still these conflicting decisions in existence. 

There is no rule requiring the apportionment of direct ifo ^ ^ 
taxes among the States such as exists in the United States. 

The apportionment rule in the United States has till recently 
prevented the imposition of an income tax. ^ 

. The imposition of a Federal income tax is clearly within 
the power of the Commonwealth Parliament. 

The Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate sonotte. 
for giving bounties on the production or export of goods ; 
but the power required to be exercised so that bounties are 
rmiform throughout the Commonwealth. 

The control and regulation of the payments of "•** 
bounties is now vested in the Executive Government of the emouuw. 
Commonwealth. **** ’*"***' 

Nothing, however, prohibits a State from granting any 
aid to or bounty on mining for gold and silver or other 
metals ; nor from granting, with the consent of both Houses 
of the Federal Parliament, expressed by resolution any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 

The Parliament is empowered to borrow money on the B<»r6wtaf 
public credit ; a similar power exists in the United States. 

Parliament controls the postal, telegraphic, telephonic, pww ^ 
and other like services ; the establishment of post offices sbt^ to 
and post roads is a Federal power both in the United States •nd Canada, 
and also in Canada. 

The naval and mihtary defence of the Commonwealth Mavai and 
and of the several States, and the control of the forces to Mam 
execute and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth, is 
necessarily a Federal power. It is, however, more limited 
than the power in the United States, since its purpose is 
defined as being for the naval and military defence of the 
Commonwealth and of the States. Therefore, it is, probably, 

\Anto,p. 158.0 
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not such a power as w6uld authorise the Commonwealth 
to equip and send a mihtary expedition outside its borders 
for the purpose of an aggressive war. On the other hand, 
it would be sufficiently wide to provide for aU naval emer- 
gencies, wherever the defence of the Commonwealth might 
be said to be even indirectly afiected. The war power in the 
United .States includes the power to enable Congress to 
declare war, but this is not the case with the war power of 
Canada or Australia, for the power is with the Mother Country. 

* The j)ower in Canada indudes a power to legislate for the 
militia, mihtary,* and naVal service and defence. A rule, 
now accepted by the Dominions is for local legislation to 
provide that when its troops are voluntarily serving with 
ImperiaT troops outside the Colony the Army Act of 1881 
shall apply. The rule is not apphcable where the troops 
would be acting in the Dominion with Imperial troops. ^ 

The power of the Commonwealth Parhament extends over 
lighthouses, hghtships, beacons, and buoys. It, therefore, 
by necessary imphcation, includes the power to provide 
for their construction, equipment, and management. The 
Canadian power is expressed to extend to beacons, buoys, 
and hghthouses. 

In taking astronomical and meteorological observations, 
the importance of vuiiformity throughout Austraha was 
strongly pressed at the Adelaide Convention ; * conse- 
quently this was made a Federal Power. The control of the 
meteorological observations would seem necessary to pass, 
since the principal means of information, namely, the 
Post Office and Telegraph, were transferred at the same 
time. This power is not, in specific terms, granted to the 
Dominion Parliament of Canada.” 

The power oyer " quarantine ” is conferred on the Com- 
monwealth Parliament. In Canada the power is specified 
as " quarantine and maintenance of marine hospitals.” 
In the United States the power to deal with quarantine was 
not expressly conferred by the Constitution on Congress. 

^ See Australian Defence Act, No. 59, 1909. 

* Proceedings at Adelaide Convention ^ 1897, p. 776. ^ 
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Id the United States the States pSss quarantine laws, but 
Congress can interfere with them, either by forbidding State 
laws or enacting independent legislation, since quarantine 
laws may operate as a regulation of trade and commerce. 

The Commonwealth power is very wide, and is in no way 
limited. How far the Canadian power extends has been 
a subject of discussion. The preservation of public health 
in a Province would appear to be a matter of local concern, 
a power exclusively assigned to the Provinces. In 1869 a 
Vaccination Bill was introduced in the Dominion Parliament, 

■ qpd for this reason was not proceeded with on accoimt of its ^ 

doubtful constitutional validity. The Parliament of the 
Commonwealth passed a Quarantine Act in 1908. 

The Commonwealth Parliament has power over all 
fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits, 
but has no power over the control of fisheries within State 
territorial Umits. The Commonwealth power, therefore, 
only commences three miles beyond the land. 

The Canadian power, on the other hand, extends over sea- 
coast and inland fisheries, but it does not authorise dealing 
with the ownership of the beds of the rivers, or of the 
fisheries, or the rights of individuals thereto. ^ 

The grant of power over fisheries outside territorial limits, oi»r«tioB at 
may be said to be legally operative to a certain extent only, wealth power, 
as according to the law of nations, the Imperial Parliament 
itself has no jurisdiction over the ocean's highway. Such 
a jurisdiction might be conferred by treaty. 

The taking of the Census and Statistics in the 
Commonwealth is essentially a Federal power. A Census currency.’ 

Act was passed in 1905. The British North America Act 
particularises Census and Statistics as a Dominion power. 

In the same category are Currency, Coinage, and Legsil 
Tender. The Commonwealth Parliament has passed a 
Coinage and Australian Notes Acts. The prolonged struggle 
in the United States over making Treasury notes a legal 
tender has already been related.* 

^ Jie Provincial Fisheries, 26 S.C.R. (Can.) 444. 

• AnU, pp. 112-3.^ 
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The Australian States are forbidden to coin any money 
or to make an}rthing but gold and silver coins a legal tender 
in respect of debts. A similar prohibition was also applied 
to the American States. In a>l three Constitutions these 
powers were expressly reserved to the Federal Government : 
for the Parliament of Canada exercises exclusive legislative 
authority in relation to corrency and coinage. 

. The banking power was conferred upon the Commonwealth 
Parliament in the following terms : " Banking, other than 
State banking, also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, 
-and the issue of paper money.” « 

Tlie power in Canada includes banking, incorporation of 
banks, and the issue of paper money. 

United sutefc In the United States a banking power was not expressly 
mentioned in the Constitution. The power, however, was 
ultimately deduced from the power given to make all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution other 
powers ; the banking power being deduced from the exist- 
ence of these other powers. ^ In 191 1 the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth established a Commonwealth Bank imder 
its express power. 

The Federal banking power in Australia does not include 
SSfiito. a power to deal with State Banks whose operations are 

• confined to the States ; but should a State Bank establish 

branches in other States, it becomes amenable to Federal 
laws. The question of the issue of paper money in the 
United States has already been discussed.® Not only was 
this power not expressly conferred by the United States’ 
Constitution, but the framers of the Constitution were 
determined not to entrust Congress with any such power ; 
nevertheless, the Supreme Court decided that the power 
could be implied. 

The Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate in 
famuiae. f®spect of insurance other than State insurance, extending 
beyond the limits of the State concerned. Under this’ 

* Ant0. p. 83. 

• Ant*, 
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power it has passed a Life Asshrwce G>mpanies Act, in 
1905, and a Marine Insurance Act, in 1909. 

Congress has no power to deal with Insurance. For insur- coo ^ 
ance is not commerce among the States. It has also been 
decided that Insurance business is neither trade, nor ggsy 
commerce under the Canadian Constitution. 

The Federal power to legislate in respect of insurance in of ^ 
Australia is somewhat similar to the banking power in wMith pomri 
Australia ; for the power cannot affect any Insurance 
which comes within the meaning of State Insurance, that is, 
insurance confined to the States. 

There is nfi special grant of an Insurance power in Canada, geiMMry 
Federal jurisdiction there springs from the residuary power ; pow«. 
but in Australia the Commonwealth Parliament possesses ^ 

a special power, whilst on the other hand the State jurisdiction Au»te£S!" 
springs from its residuary power. 

Weights and measures, bills of exchange, and promissory wd|^»to uxi 
notes are all matters over which a power to legible has been 
entrusted to the Commonwealth Parliament. Similar ** **’ * 

powers are expressly conferred upon the Dominion 
Parliament. 

Bankruptcy and insolvency are Federal powers in Canada * sa^ptoy 
and Australia. inKavancy. 

The power in the United States has been already referred • 
to. 

Copyrights, patents of inventions, and designs and trade c^yty u, 
marks are Commonwealth powers. * Copyright is a Dominion 
power, and so also is the power to legidate in respect oftr3S“iiSi. 
patents of invention and discovery. The power over 
copyrights, patents of invention, obviously intrude in 
Canada upon Provincial rights, since it is impossible for the 
Dominion Parliament to pass legislation without affecting 
“ property and civil rights ” in the Provinces. Neverthe- 
less, it has been decided by necessary implication, that the 


^ Ante, p. 252. 

* Ante, p. 17. 

* Acts have been passed dealing with Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
and Designs. ^ 
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Dominion power in these? m&tters is destructive of any 
Provincial power. 

yiSy *****”’ Legislation over naturalisation and aliens are powers 
assigned to the Conunonwealthi Parliament as they are. in 
Canada to the Dominion Parliament. * The power possessed 
by Congress to establish a uniform rule of naturalisation 
a»S**** throughout the United States has already been referred to. • 
The Commonwealth Parliament has legislated imder its 
power by passing a Naturalisation Act, in 1903, and an 
|j ■ Immigration Restriction Amendment Act, in 1905. 

** Power to legislate in respect of foreign corporations and 

■ or financial corporations, formed within the limits 

of the^ Commonwealth, is another 'power assigned to the 
Commonwealth Parliament. The right of foreign corpora- 
tions to carry on business in England without the necessity 
of obtaining Parliamentary or Ministerial sanction has long 
been recognised in the United Kingdom. This right has 
been recognised as well by the comity of nations as by 
international conventions. Foreign corporations canning 
on business in Australia would be liable to Federal taxation. 

The powers to legislate in respect of marriage and divorce 
are powers of the Commonwealth Parliament, as they are 
of the Canadian Parliament ; • In Canada the power is not 
unqualified. They are State powers in the United States. 

The subjects of divorce and matrimonial causes and, in 
relation tWeto, parental rights and the custody and 
guardianship of infants are Commonwealth powers. In 
the United States, Congress possesses no such powers. 
Therefore, persons removing from one State and becoming 
domiciled in another where facilities are easy can obtmn 
divorces, which they would not have been able to have 
obtained had they continued to live in their own States.* 
and The Commonwealth Parliament can legislate in respect 
peiukHu. of invalid and old-age pensions. This is a power which 
does not appear in either of the older Constitutions. One 
reason urged why the Federal authority should possess it 
instead of the State authority was because within the bounds 
^ Ante, 'p*2S2. * Ante, p, 97, *Ante,p, 252, * AiAe, "p, 115, 
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of Federated Australia a lau^cbuld be enacted com* 
pelli^ that individual who was to receive the benefit to 
contribute to the fund in which he was to participate in 
old age. 

Another Federal power which is not fotmd in either the serv^ 
United States* Constitution or in that of Canada is that civu powm 
conferring upon the Parliament the right to legislate forAuSSS*. 
the service and execution throughout the Commonwealth 
of civil and criminal process and the judgments of the 
Courts of the States ; the necessity for this power became 
evident from the decisions of the State Courts prior to * 

Federation. ,In many cases, provision had been made by 
Axistralian legislatures for an ex-territorial service of civil 
process, notably by the legislatures of Victoria, South 
AustraUa, and New South Wales ; but these Colonies, 
according to international law, were as much apart as if 
they were foreign States. The Inter-Colonial Debts Act, 
which had made provision for a measure of inter-Colonial 
reciprocity, could not make a Victorian subject amenable 
to a judgment obtained in a South Australian Court, if he 
had never submitted to the jurisdiction, was domiciled in 
Victoria, and had never been in South Australia at all. ^ 

It necessarily followed, from the grant of a power to legislate 
for service, that there should also be a power to legislate 
as to execution. 

Such a power existed in the United Kingdom ; where, by scotch end 
following a certain procedure, a Scotch or Irish judgment ludtmentt. 
may be enforced as if it were an English judgment under 
the Judgments Extension Act of 1868. 

The Federal power over criminal process permits a person criminci 
charged in one State with a crime to be brought before the 
Courts of the State that has jurisdiction over him. For- 
merly an offender against justice, escaping to another portion 
of the British Dominions from that in which he had com- 
mitted the offence could defy the authority of the State 
• seeking to extradite him. The Supreme Court of N ew Zealand 
decided that a Colonial legislature had no power under its 
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Constitution to authorise^the .conveyance on the high sea 
of any person whatever to another Colony, and that such a 
power must“be exercised either directly or indirectly under 
the authority of an Imperial Act. 

In consequence of this decision, the Fugitive Offenders 
Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament. The power 
of the Commonwealth Parliament over criminal process 
extends only to the Commonwealth. In the United States 
the return of a fugitive offender from one State to another 
■ Aoes^ not depend upon legislation but on the executive 

Government of* the State in which he is found. 

In Australia his return is a judicial proceeding. An ExtrS- 
ditiqn Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 
1903. " Another power given to the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment enables it to legislate throughout the Commonwealth 
for the laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial 
ggflgitjf proceedings of the States. Section 118 of the Constitution 
declares that fuU faith and credit shall be given throughout 
coofutationi. the Commonwealth to the laws, the public Acts and records, 
and the judicial proceedings of the States. This provision 
is similar to one in the United States’ Constitution. 

Before referring to the Commonwealth Parliaments* 
igd •migra- powers over immigration and emigration, a special power 
must be mentioned, that is, the power to legislate for the 
people of any race, other than the aboriginal race, in any 
State, for whom it is deemed necessary to make special laws. 
At first sight, it would appear as if this power might 
have reference to emigration ; but as a special power is 
given over immigration and emigration, this is not the 
case. 

Australia has accepted the idea that Australia should be 
a white man’s country. 

in From a legal point of view, her position is unassailable. 
Whether an alien is entitled as of right to enter British 
territory was considered in the well-known case of Chung 
Toy V. Musgrave, which was decided by the Judicial Com-, 
mittee of the Privy Council in 1891. Their lordships 
observed that “the facts, quite apart from the statutes 
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reierted to, raise a grave quegtidn as to the plaintifi’s 
right to maintain the action. ^ He can only do so ii he can 
establish that an alien has a legal right, enforceable by 
action to enter British terfitory. No authority exists for 
the proposition that an alien has any such right. Circum- 
stances may occur in which the refus^ to permit an alien to 
land might be such an interference with international comity 
as would properly give rise to diplomatic remonstrance 
from the country of which he was a native ; but it is quite 
another thing to assert that an alien excluded from any part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions by the executive Government ^ 
there, can maintain an action in a British Court and raise 
such questions as were argued before their lordships on 
the present appeal — ^whether the proper officer for 
giving or refusing access to the country has been duly 
authorised by his own Colonial Government, whether the 
Colonial Government has received sufficient delegated 
authority from the Crown to exercise the authority which 
the Crown had a right to exercise through the Colonial 
Government if properly communicated to it ; and whether 
the Crown has the right, without Parliamentary authority, 
to exclude an alien." 

In Canada, the Dominions and Provinces possess con- conouRMit 
current powers of legislation on the subject of immigration ; SaS*. 
but any Provincial law repugnant to Dominion legislation 
is void. 

In 1878 British Columbia passed an Act requiring every 
Chinaman above the age of twelve to take out a quarterly 
licence, for which he was charged $10. This licence fee 
was in substitution for general taxation. The Supreme 
Co\irt of British Columbia declared the tax void as beyond 
the power of the Province, since it was at variance with 
the treaty obligations of Great Britain and China, and 
also interfered with the Dominion trade and commerce 
power. The Act was subsequently disallowed by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

In 1885 the Dominion Parliament passed an Act tonagM^ 
regulate and restrict Chinese immigration. A poll tax of immirMiaa, 
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ISO was iAiposed on Chinaman landing, and no 

vessel was allowed to carry more than one Chinaman to 
every 50 tons of its tonnage. A Chinaman leaving with 
the intention of returning wa^ required to give notice of 
his intention at the port of his departure and on giving 
up his certificate of entry or of residence, to receive, on 
pa}mient of a fee of $1, a certificate of leave to depart and 
return. 

In the United States, difficulties similar to those encoim- 
tered in Australia and Canada, in respect to Chinese immi- 
gration have been dealt with by Congress. State laM^ 
that have attempted to regulate it have been declared 
unconstitutional, generally on the 'ground that they have 
interfered with existing treaties between the United States 
and China. The power of Congress to interfere has been 
denied, since the power of modif 3 nng treaties rests With 
the Executive. 

In 1888 a provisional treaty was entered into between the 
United States and China, providing against the admission 
of any Chinaman into the States, but was not ratified as the 
Senate amended it, and the Chinese Government refused 
to accept it. 

lb. ctaraber- In 1897, when the Australian Premiers were in London, 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed entire s 5 Tnpathy with the 
determination of the Australian Colonies to prevent the 
. infliix of people who were alien in civilisation, in religion, 
and in customs, and who interfered with the legitimate 
rights of the existing labouring population. Such an 
influx must be prevented at all hazards ; but he asked 
the Premiers to remember the traditions of the Empire, 
which made no distinctions of race or colour ; and pointed 
out that the exclusion of all Her Majesty's Indian subjects 
or even of all Asiatics, would be so offensive to those people, 
that it would be most painful to Her Majesty to sanction it. 
He, therefore, urged them to base their prohibitive legisla- 
tion not upon race or colour, but upon the really objection- • 
able characteristics of the inunigrants legislated against ; 
and he instanced, as a type of legislation wl^ich the Imperial 
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Goviemment would think satisfactory, the Immigration 
Restriction Act of 1897, recently passed in Natal — a measure 
which was being found adequate in that Colony to meet 
the same evil.” ^ • 

The Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate sztemai 
over external affairs. The meaning to be attached to this * 
grant of power is generally considered to be doubtful. 

The authors of the Annotated Constitutions of the 
Australian Commonwealth consider that the power applies 
to the external representation of the Commonwealth by 
accredited agents where required ; the conduct of the busi- 
ness and prftmotion of the interests of the Conunonwealth 
in outside countries, and the extradition of fugitive offenders 
from outside countries. The Extradition Act of 1903 and 
the High Commissioners Act of 1909 have been passed 
under the authority of this power. 

Reference has already been made to the powers of the 
Dominion Governments with reference to the negotiation 
of conunercial treaties.* 

The Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate ThaCommoa- 
with reference to the relations of the Commonwealth with the iiit^ of 
the islands of the Pacific. ttoPwiac. 

The islands of the Pacific, south of the Equator, which 
belonged to Great Britain or were luider her protection 
when the Commonwealth Act was passed, were South- 
Eastern New Guinea, Southern Solomon Islands, Gilbert 
Islands, Ellice Islands, Phoenix Islands, Tokelau Islands, 

New Hebrides (dual control with France), Fiji Islands, 

Tonga Islands, Savage Islands, and Cook Islands. • 

Legislation dealing with labourers in these islands was 
passed in 1901 and 1906. 

A power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament to poww to 
legislate for the acquisition of property, on just terms, from 
any State or person for any purpose in respect of which the 
^Parliament has power to make laws. 

* Quick and Garran's The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
CesmnonweaUht pp. 626-627. 

* AntSs p. 210, evseq. 

taa— (3Z«5) 
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orifto g ^ In the United States, such' a power was implied from 
stttn. the power which enabled Congress to make all laws which 
might be necessary for canying into execution any of the 
federal powere ; as the power to acquire land in any State 
was an incident of sovereignty, it could, therefore, be exer- 
cised, notwithstanding the opposition of the State. The 
branch of law on this subject is known as the law of eminent 
domain. 

, ^utkm ot V The exercise of the Commonwealth power is confined to 
■wealth power, any x)i the purposes in respect of which the Parliament 
^ is empowered to make laws. ^ 

'nSiw«^®L ^ power is granted to Parliament over the control of 
miiiTi? railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
.j)arpo8ee. purposes of the Commonwealth ; and is therefore a power 
ancillary to the war power. 

States own Most of the luilways in Australia are State-owned 
railways. raDways and the Commonwealth power does not extend 
to control the working or management of these, except for 
the purposes stated in the power. 

Poa^to^tji Another power entitles the Parliament to legislate for the 
stata consent, acquisition of any State railways, with the consent of the 
State on terms arranged between the Commonwealth and 
the State. Railway construction and extension in any 
State can also be a subject for Commonwealth legislation 
with the consent of the State. 

In Canada the Provincial legislatures are exclusively 
empowered to make laws in relation to local works and 
undertakings other than such as are of the following 
classes — 

Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, 
and other works and undertakings connecting the Province 
with any other or others of the Provinces or extending 
beyond the limits of the Province. There is, therefore, 
a wide difference between the Dominion power in Canada 
and the Commonwealth power in Austraha. The State 
power over railways in Australia is subject to the Common- " 
wealth power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce. 
The power was expressly given to pre\^nt any doubts 


Power iJt 

Canada 

contrasted. 
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arising as to whether the trade* and commerce power 
extended to railways owned by the State. 

Plarliament has power to legislate in respect of conciliation 
and arbitration for the preyention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. 

This power has already been the subject of legislation. 

In 1904 the Commonwealth Legislature passed the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which has 
since been declared to be invalid so far as it affects State 
railways.^ Other sections of this Act have also been 
. declared void, in so far as they purported to empower the 
Court of Cojiciliation and Arbitration to make a common 
rule in respect of any industry. * 

Parliament possesses the power to legislate in matters in 
respect of which the Constitution makes provision "until the 
Parliament otherwise provides." "Until the Parliament 
otherwise provides " is a proviso common to all the Imperial 
Federations, and where the power is expressly given, it 
enables amendments of the Constitution to be made solely 
by force of the legislative authority. 

" There are no less than twenty-two provisions in the 
Constitution where it is enacted that the law of the Con- 
stitution shall be as it is stated in the Constitution, " until 
the Parliament otherwise provides."* They relate to the 
Governor's salary, Senate electorates, Queensland Sena- 
torial divisions, number of Senators, State electoral laws 
regulating the election of Senators, quorum of Senate, 
mode of ascertaining the quota for election of members 
of the House of Representatives, electoral divisions, 
qualification of electors. State electoral laws regulating 
the election of the Members of the House of Representatives, 
quahfication of Members, quorum of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, penalty for sitting when disqualified, mode of 

* The Fed^ted Amalgamated Government Railway and Transport 
Service Association v. the N.S.W. Railway Traffic Employers* Association, 

• 4 C.L.R. 488. 

* Australian Boot Trade Employees Federation v. Whybrow and 
others, Vol. II, C.L.R. (1910), p. 1. 

* Quick and Garin’s Commentaries on the Constitutions » p. 647. 
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settling disputed elections, pa 3 anent of Members, number 
of Ministers^ salaries of Ministers, appointment and removal 
of non-political officers, conditions and restrictions on 
appeals, application of Customs and Excise revenues, 
financial assistance to States, and audit. ^ 

The Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to legis- 
late on matters which a Parliament of a State or the Parlia- 
ments of the States may refer to it ; but so that the law shall 
extend only to the States by whose Parliaments the matter 
is referred, or which afterwards adopt the law. ^ 

This power can only come into existence where State 
Parliaments desire some general law, which the Conunon- 
wealth Parliament under its existing powers is unable to 
pass. 

The power seems more applicable to a Confederation 
than to a Federation ; but in any scheme of Imperial 
Federation, the grant of a similar power to a central body 
to legislate for matters common to the Empire might prove 
of considerable value. 

Power to legislate is given also to the Commonwealth 
Parliament in respect of the exercise within the Common- 
wealth, at the request or with the concurrence of the 
Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any 
power which could, at the establishment of the Constitution, 
have been exercised only by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom or by the Federal Council of Australasia. 

The last of the thirty-nine powers of legislation expressly 
conferred by the 51st section of the Constitution Act on 
the Commonwealth Parliament is a power to legislate on 
matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by 
the Constitution in the Parliament or in either House 
thereof, or in the Government of the Commonwealth, or in 
the Federal Judicature, or in any department or officer of 
the Commonweailth. This power is complementary to all 
the other powers, and enables the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment to give full effect to any of the powers which have^' 
been expressly conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

> Ibid., p. 648. « 
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In addition to the Commonwealth Parliament's powers bmimI w 
of legislation over the numerous subjects already referred 
to, Parliament has certain exclusive powers of legislation ; 
thus it may legislate in resect of the seat of Government 
and all places acquired by the Commonwealth for public 
purposes. 

In 1908 an Act was passed to acquire a seat of Govern- 
ment and a further Act in 1909. It was necessary by the 
^Constitution that the seat of Government should be on 
territory acquired by the Government, and not nearer than 
' KX) miles from Sydney. A site in the district of Yass 
Canberra, in liccordance with these conditions, was fixed upon. 

It was provided that the area of land acquired should 
not be less than 100 square miles, and within its border the 
State out of which it was carved should possess no powers 
even of a local nature. The first stone of the conunence- 
ment column of Australia’s Capital was laid on the 12th of 
March, 1913, by Lord Denman, the Governor-General, the 
second by the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. A. Fisher, 
and the third by the Hon. King O’Malley, Minister for 
Home Affairs. The name of the capital was drawn from a 
casket by Lady Denman, the wife of the Governor-General 
who declared it to be “ Canberra.” 

Another exclusive power vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament is that over matters relating to any department 
of public service, the control of which was by the Constitu- 
tion transferred to the executive Government of the Com- 
monwealth and in respect of other matters than declared 
by the Constitution to be within the exclusive power of 
the Parliament. 

The meaning of an exclusive power has been often dis-J|J3^®* 
cussed by the Supreme Court of the United States, and also 
in Canada ; but the point is not of such great importance 
in the Australian Constitution, since the distinction between 
^Federal powers and State powers is more clearly drawn. ' 

^ See States post, p, 351. 



CHAPTER 'XXIX 

THE JUDICIAL POWER 

The first authority for the erection of a Court of Law in 
Australia appears in the statute 27 Geo, HI, c, 2. By 
this Act, the Crown was authorised by letters patent to 
erect a Court of- Criminal Juris<Ection on the east coast of 
New South Wales, and the parts adjacent thereto, for the 
trial pf treasons, felonies, and misdemeanours.* 

In 1787, relying apparently on the supposed prerogative 
juriidietion. of the Crown, a Court, with a limited jurisdiction in civil 
matters, was established. . 

Ccwrt The Criminal Court constituted consisted of a Judge- 

joriMiietioo. Advocate and six naval or military officers selected by the 
Governor, whilst the Civil Court was composed. of the 
Judge-Advocate and two inhabitants similarly selected. 

«Tew Federal Thesc CouTts Continued in force until May 17th, 1823, 
when, by virtue of an Act which had been passed in the 
previous year, a Charter of Justice was issued, which 
abolished the old military courts and set up a Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeal on the English system, with an 
ultimate right in certain cases to appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. From this time onwards 
the judicial system of Australia has steadily progressed side 
by side with her constitutional development. One of the 
proposed advantages of Federation held out to the people 
of Australia was the establishment of a final Court of Appeal, 
and when the Constitution was framed this Court of Appeal 
was created, both of a Federal and final nature. ^ 

VM^ofthe The judicial power of the Commonwealth is now vested 
^^^^power Court, which is called the High Court of Australia, 

^ other Federal Courts as Parliament chooses^ 
oi^ Court, to create, and in such other Courts as it invests with Federal 
jurisdiction. 

* Post, p. 345. * 
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The High Court is required td be constituted with a 
Chief Justice and as many other justices — ^not less than 
two—as Parliament may prescribe. It now possesses seven 
judges. The Chief Justice, receives a salary of £3,500 and 
the other judges £3,000. • • 

The provisions relating to the judicial power bear a close 
resemblance to those of the United States. In the United 
States it was decided early in its history that the divisions 
created by its Constitution impliedly prohibited the one 
encroaching upon the other, and that neither the legislative 
nor the executive branches of a Government could constitu- m 
tionally assign to the Judiciary any duties but such as were 
properly judicial and to be performed in a judicial manner. 

It was also decided that neither the executive nor legis- 
lative departments could review or sit as a court of error 
on the judicial acts or opinions of the Courts of the United 
States. ^ Questions may arise as to the extent of the judicial 
power in Australia. Do the judges of the High Court 
possess such powers as those of the Supreme Court of 
Washington ? It may be claimed that the Judiciary in 
Australia is no mere auxiliary of the Parliament and the 
Executive Government. It has possibly, like them, an 
independent duty, but only within its own sphere of judicial 
power, to uphold and maintain the Constitution against all 
attacks, whether from the Commonwealth Executive, or 
Legislative departments, or from the States Governments. 

The origin of the judicial power, both in the United origin ©i 
States and in Australia, must be looked for in the controlling 
powers that were exercised by the King in Council in respect 
to subotdinate Constitutions. The grant of such Constitu- 
tions in North America, establishing legislatures with power 
to legislate not contrary to the grant, necessitated the 
existence of some controlling power to see that the power 
conferred was not exceeded. Such a power was naturally 
found in the King in Council who had made the grant. In 
the same way that courts of law in the United Kingdom will 
now examine the nature of the powers of corporations to 
^ Baker’s Anno^Ud Constitution of the U,S., p. 21. 
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see whether the exercise •oi a partioilar authority has been 
exceeded or not, the King in Council was accustomed to 
examine the "charters tmder which the Plantations were 
established for a like purpose. 

By the time of Charles II, the power of the King to 
control legislation in Great Britain had ceased, for by this 
period ■^e Parliament had established its independence of 
aU controlling, prerogative rights ; but with regard to the 
■Colonies, the royal jurisdiction was left untouched. Many 
of the Colonies were in the nature of corporations. The 
King, it was therefore said, could'enquire as to whether they 
had properly discharged their corporate privileges. In* 
England, about the same time, the royal power was judici- 
ally held to be competent, by information quo warranto, to 
suspend corporate rights. The corporate rights of the City 
of London were suspended, and when this precedent had 
been established. Judge Jeffreys, " made aU the charters 
like the walls of Jericho faU down before him, and returned 
laden with the spoils.”^ 

This jxuisdiction to examine as to whether an Act of a . 
mntt not be Subordinate legislature was in excess of its authority must 
not be confused with the right of appeal to the E^g in 
Council, for both matters came before the King in 
Council. 

The people of the United States were so famihar with the 
exercise of this jurisdiction that when they established 
their Supreme Court it was their intention that it should 
exercise a jurisdiction of a similar character but strictly 
judicial over both Federal and State laws. 

The justices of the High Court of Australia and of other 
courts created by Parliament are appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council ; a judge is not removable except on 
addresses from both Houses of Parhament, presented in the 
same session, prapng for his removal on the ground of 
proved misbehaviour or incapacity. The salary of a Judge 
cannot be diminished during his continuance in office. • • 

Similar provisions in Canada and South Africa have 

* Hallam's ComtituHonal History, Sth Edition, Vol. 11, p. 451. 
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ensu^ the independence of the Jiftiiciaiy. The use of the 
words proved misbehaviour or incapacity " in the Aus- 
tralian Constitution assures that a judge shall be first tried 
before he is condemned. Jhe necessity for the insertion 
of these words was occasioned by the existence of the Act 
22 George III, c. 75, which enabled a Governor to remove 
a Colonial Judge from office for absence without reasonable 
cause, or neglect, or misbehaviour. 

The High Court has jurisdiction, subject to such 
tions and subject to such regulations as Parliament may 
.prescribe, to hear and determine appeals from all judgments, 
decrees, orders, and sentences — 

(1) of any justice or justices exercising the original 
jurisdiction of the High Court ; 

(2) of any other Federal Court or Court exercising 
Federal jurisdiction, or of the Supreme Court of any 
State, or of any other Court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal 
lies to the King in Coimcil ; 

(3) of the inter-State Commission, but as to questions 
of law only. 

Parliament has legislated in respect of the first two of 
these matters and has passed Judiciary Acts ; a judgment 
of the High Court is now final and conclusive in these cases. 

There is no appeal to the Judicial Committee as of right ; 
but since the King’s prerogative right to admit an appeal 
is not taken away by express words, it therefore, 
remains, and is exercisable by special leave of the Judicial 
Committee. 

The High Court is a Supreme Court of Federal jurisdic- High court 
tion, and is also a general Court of final Appeal for Australia. SI55t”S 
In the United States the Supreme Court is the highest jurisdiction. 
Federal Court, but is not a Court of final Appeal for other 
matters ; and, although the Supreme Court of Canada 
exercises Federal jurisdiction, it is, in its nature, mainly a 
.general Court of toal Appeal for Canada. 

In 1903 the Federal Parliament passed a Judiciary judiciary 
Act and a High Court of Practice and Procedure Act, 
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regulating the legal coi^stitution and organisation of the 
High Court,_ and the distribution of the judicial poM^h 
between th6 High Court and the State Courts. 

Congress passed a somewhat .similar Act in 1789. 

Section 74 of the Australian Constitution, the section that 
was so much under debate when the Constitution Act was 
before , the Imperial Parliament, provides " that no appeal 
shall be permitted to the King in Council from. a decision 
of the High Court upon a question howsoever arising as 
* to the limits inter se of the Constitutional powers of the 
Commonwealth ‘and those of any State or States, or as to 
the limits iiUer se of the Constitutional powers of any 
two or more States, unless the High Court shall certify, 
that the question is one which ought to be determined by 
his Majesty in Council. The High Court, may so certify 
if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
shall be granted, and thereupon an appeal shall lie to 
His Majesty in Council on the question without further 
leave. 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution 
shall not impair any right which the King may be pleased 
to exercise by virtue of His Royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the High Court to His Majesty 
in Council.” 

Parliament is empowered to " make laws limiting the 
matters in which such leave may be asked ; but proposed 
laws containing any such limitation must be reserved by 
the Governor-General for His Majesty’s pleasure.” 

0 * This section, which has given rise to much controversy, 
marked the desire of Australia to act as the inter|>reters of 
her own Constitution. It has been said that neither English 
judges nor lawyers, as a rule, were familiar with Federal law, 
and the criticism was no doubt just. Federal law in the 
United States has ramified in thousands of ways, and given 
rise to endless controversies and innumerable decisions, but 
in England there has been little occasion, except in the>. 
Canadian cases, to discuss its principles. No University of 
Law at present exists. Colonial Constity.tional law, as a 
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IngUQch of study, is but little known. The Imperial Court 
or Appeal, although its][[establishment has been promised 
largdy on the initiation of Australia at present, is not yet 
established. If it should number, and it possibly may, in 
the future, an adequate representation of the great Judges 
of the Dominion among its members, controversies may 
arise when the High Court may consider that Imperial 
interests, or even the interests of Australia, may be so 
afiected, as to grant a certificate of leave to appeal, a course 
that so far they have not adopted. 

■ • The High Court possesses original jurisdiction in all original • 
matters (1) ansmg under any treaty ; (2) anectmg consuls 
or other representatives of other countries ; (3) in which 
the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, is a party ; (4) between States 
or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State ; (5) in which a writ of 
mandamus, or prohibition, or an injunction, is sought 
against an officer of the Commonwealth. 

Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction 
on the High Court in any matter — 

(1) arising imder the Constitution or involving its p»rnament’t 

interpretation ; ooniw “ 

(2) arising imder any laws made by Parliament ; jSffltotion. 

(3) of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; 

(4) relating to the same subject-matter claimed under 
the laws of different States. 

With respect to any of the matters over which the High 
Court hjs original jurisdiction, or in respect of any of the 
matters of conferred jurisdiction. Parliament is empowered 
to make laws (1) defining the jurisdiction of any Federal 
Court other than the High Court ; (2) defining the extent 
to which the jurisdiction of any Federal Court shall be 
exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the 
Courts of the States ; (3) investing any Court of a State 
with Federal jurisdiction. 

Parliament has legislated by the Judiciary Acts, 1903- 
10, fixing the appointment and remuneration of the judges, 
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*and excluding the jurisdiction 'of State Courts and investing 
State Courts with Federal jurisdiction and other matters. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the High Court in Australia 
includes jurisdiction to hear appeals from all judgments, 
decrees, orders, and sentences of the Central Court of the 
territory of Papua and appeals under the Land Tax Assess- 
ment Act of 1910. In numerous matters arising under laws 
made by the Commonwealth Parliament, including the 
Referendum Act, Parliament has also legislated. 
jwiMUotioo A' new function was added to the judicial duties of the 
Judges by the Judiciary Act of 1910, which confers jurist 
giMtjwM, -diction on the High Court to hear and determine any question 

of lawr as to the validity of any Act or enactment of Parlia- 
ment. The matter must be heard and determined by a 
full Court, consisting of all the justices, except in cases where 
all cannot be present owing to illness, 

- The Attorney-General of each State must be notified of 
piooedure. the hearing of the matter, and he is entitled to appear or be 
represented in Court. The High Court of Justice may also 
direct that any person or class of persons, or associations 
claiming to be interested in the matter, shall be notified of 
the hearing of the matter, and be entitled to appear or be 
represented at the hearing. 

The determination of the Court upon any matter shall 
Drtenniiiation. be final and conclusive, and not subject to any appeal. 

The provisions of this Act bear some resemblance to 
Canadian Acts, passed with a view of ascertaining the likely 
validity of Dominion Acts, and doubtless it was directed to 
ensure a ^ reasonable measure of confidence in the Federal 
Legislature that the legislation passed by them was sound. 
United sutei. The Supreme Court of the United States declines to 
entertain questions which do not arise directly out of 
litigation.* But a different course has been adopted in 
Canada, not without protest. The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment is empowered to make any laws conferring rights to 
proceed against the Commonwealth or a State in respect 
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of matters withing the limits of the Judicial Power/ 
Le^dation has been passed on these subjects. ^ 

The trial on an in^ctment of any offence against anyiicuiaa 
law of the Commonwealth*must be by jury, and must be bri^ 
held in the State where the offence is committed. If not 
committed within any State, the trial must be held at such 
place or places as Parliament may prescribe. 

> Claims Against the Commonwealth Act. No. 21, 1902. Judiciary 
Act. 1903, No. 6, 1903. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE STATES OF AUSTRALIA 

Tke sute*. The six States of Australia lost by Federation some portions 
.of their power by voluntary surrender to the Federal 
. Government in the same way as did the thirteen States 
of the United States in 1789. - 
The Constitution Act, however, which represents tlie 
coniutution. 'Federal pact, is unlike the United States’ Constitution, 
since at possesses no higher force than that , which belongs 
to an Act of the Imperial Parliament. The declaration in 
the United States’ Constitution states that the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof and all Treaties made or which shall be 
made imder the authority of the United States shall be the 
supreme law of the land. No such declaration as this is 
embodied in the Australian Constitution. The Constitution 
Act is not the only Act in force in Australia. Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament are in force, and it may be assumed 
that the Colonial Laws Validity Act applies to the 
Constitution. 

onaSd'S the State Constitutions, like the States of the American 

conetituSn. Republic, were not created by the Constitution Act ; there- 
fore, within their sphere, the State legislatures still possess, 
the amplest powers of legislation, subject only to the limits 
imposed by the Constitution. Every State has its executive 
power, legislative and judiciary ; but its executive and 
judiciary are not independent of the legislative, but subordi- 
nate to it. In this respect the Australian State is again 
unlike the State in the United States. The Constitution 
Act provided that the Constitution and all laws made 
by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, under the Con- 
stitution, should be binding on the Courts, judges, and ' 
people of every State, and of every part of the Common- 
wealth, notwithstancUng anj^ing in the laws of any State. 

aso 
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On the passing of the Constitution Act, the six Colonies 
of Australia inunediately became States. As each Colony 
prior to Federation possessed a Constitution, so after 
Federation the Constitution •of each State continued subject 
to the Constitution as at the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the State 
(as the case might be), until altered in accordance with the 
institution of the State. As has been previously pointed 
out,* every power of the Parliament of a State, unless 
the Constitution exclusively vests it in the Parliament of 
•the Commonwealth, or withdraws it from the Parliament of 
the State, continues as at the estabhshment of the Common- 
wealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. 

The Constitution Act took away certain definite 
portion of the States’ powers, some of those termed exclusive, 
or which were necessarily exclusive became vested in the 
Commonwealth Parliament, and over this exclusive domain 
of Federal legislation the State Parliaments must not intrude. 

In respect of another class of powers termed concurrent, 
that is to say, powers that are exercisable both by the 
Federal and State authorities, as soon as the Commonwealth 
Parliament passes legislation, the particular power to legis- 
late on the same subject is withdrawn from the State Parlia- 
ment ; but until the power has been exercised, State laws 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, in force as laws of the Colony 
before the Colony became a State, subject to the Con- 
stitution, still continue in force in the States ; and until pro- 
vision is made in that behalf by the Commonwealth, the 
State Parliaments possess such powers of alteration and 
repeal as the Parliament of a Colony had before it became 
a State. The States, therefore, as the Commonwealth 
Parliament exercises its powers by legislation, gradually 
lose some of these powers. 

• But when the exclusive and concurrent powers are 
deducted from the mass of powers, most of which were 

< AnU. p. 323. • 
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formerly exercised by the States, a large and ample area of 
residuary power still remains with the States. Within this 
area Commonwealth legislation is unable to intrude. 

The residuary powers, amohgst others, include control 
over agriculture, education. State banking, borrowing of 
money for State purposes ; corporations other than foreign 
corporations and trading or financial corporations formed 
within the limits of the Commonwealth, trade and commerce 
- Vithin the States, taxation and inspection of goods to detect 
fraud or to prevent infection, factories, licences, mines and 
* mining control and constitution of State railwa 3 rs, and many 
other numerous and important powers. 

be^unejr To'prevent a conflict which might arise from Common- 
wealth and State legislation, operating on the same subject 
matter when a State law is inconsistent with a valid law of 
the Commonwealth, the State law to the extent of the 
inconsistency is invalid. 

Powee to One power that was conferred upon a State Parliament 
of a was the power to surrender any part of the State to the 
Commonwealth, and upon such surrender and its accept- 
ance by the Commonwealth, the part of the State surrendered 
became subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth. 

^Worth am An instance of the exercise of this power is fotmd in the 
recent surrender of the Northern Territory to the Common- 
wealth by an Act of the Parliament of South Australia in 
1907. 

In 1910 the Commonwealth Government passed an Act* 
taking over this territory ; and with it accepted some very 
heavy liabilities. By the Northern Territory Acceptauce 
Act they defined the limits of the Northern Territory, rati- 
fied and approved an agreement between the two (^vem- 
ments, and constituted it a territory under the authority 
of the Conunonwealth. 

By another Act, the Northern Territory (Administra- 
tion) Act,* they provided for its administration by an 


9 


^ Northern Territory Acceptance, No. 20, 1910. 
» No. 27 of. 1910. 
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adDdmistrator to hold oflftce for five years, appointed by the 
Governor-General by commission under the seal of the 
Commonwealth. 

The States are entitled tt) levy on imports or exports, or chane^ for 
on goods passing into or out of the States, such charges 
as may be necessary for executing the inspection laws of 
the State ; but the net produce of all charges so levied 
are prescribed to be for the use of the Commonwealth. ^ 

The Commonwealth Parliament possesses power to annul 
any such inspection laws. 

. The provision resembles one in the United States 
Constitution.* 

Fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing Pennentwi 
into any State, or remaining therein for use, consumption, 
sale, or storage, are subject to the laws of the States, as 
if they had been produced in the States. Liquids answering 
this description are, therefore, subject to the licensing laws 
of the States. 

The States are prohibited from raising or maintaining prohibition 
any naval or military forces, or from imposing any tax on 
property of any kind belonging to the Commonwealth, foroM. 
without the consent of the Commonwealth Parliament ; 
on the other hand, there is a corresponding duty on the part 
of the Commonwealth to protect every State from invasion Duty of 
and, on the application of its Executive, from domestic 
violence. This provision is similar to one in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; but the State power to apply 
is there vested in the State Legislature and not in the 
executive, except when the Legislature is not sitting. In 
the United States there is what is known as " a peace of the 
United States ; * therefore, the Federal Executive has a 
corresponding power to intervene to protect itself when 
domestic violence within the State interferes with Federal 
agencies, such as the carriage of mails or inter-State com- 
merce." It was said " that the strong arm of the National 

1 Coixunonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, Sect. 112. 

* AnU, p. 93. 

• Re Neagle, ISSf U.S. 1. 

2$rH2i2S) 
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Government may be put forth to brush away all obstruc- 
tions to the freedom of inter-State commerce or the trans- 
portation of the- mails. If the emergency arises, the Army 
of the nation and all its Militia are at the service of the 
nation to compel obedience to its law. Is the army the 
only instrument by which the rights of the public can be 
enforced and the peace of the nation preserved.? Grant 
that any public nuisance may be forcibly abated either at 
'the instance of the authorities or by any individual suffering 
private damage therefrom, the existence of this right of 
forcible abatement is not inconsistent with, nor does jt 
des^oy, the right of appeal in an prderly way to the courts 
for a^judicial determination, and an exercise of their powers 
by writ of injunction and otherwise to accomplish the same 
results.”^ 

The words *' shall protect every State ” cast a mandatory 
duty on the Commonwealth to protect the States against 
domestic violence. But could such a duty be legally 
enforced on the Commonwealth, if the Coimnonwealth 
declined to interfere ? 

The Commonwealth may not impose any tax on any 
property of the State. 

A prohibition in favour of the Federal powers is imposed 
by the prohibition that a State shall not coin money, nor 
make an 3 rthing but gold and silver coin a legal tender in 
pa5mient of debts. A prohibition is also imposed on the 
Commonwealth by a provision which, on the other hand, 
forbids the making of any law for establishing any religion 
or for imposing any religious observance, or for p;rohibiting 
the free exercise of any religion : no religious test can be 
required as a qualification for any office of public trust 
under the Commonwealth, f ■ 

The rights of residents in States are protected, since the 
Constitution declares that a subject of the King resident in 
any State shall not be subject to any disability or dis- 
crimination which would not be equally applicable to him " 
if he were a subject of the King resident in such other 


1 Per Brewer, Debs., 158 U.S., 582. 
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StatCi* This provision is one of the few provisions that 
impede the State powers, which are limited at fewer points 
than are those of the legislatures of the American States. 

In the United States the Supreme Court has refused assent 
to the doctrine that the citizens of the several States are 
entitled to participate in all rights exclusively belonging to 
the citizens of another State, merely on the ground that 
they were erfjoyed by those citizens. 

A law of Virginia has accordingly been held valid that 
limited the enjo 3 nnent of the oyster fishery in Virginia to • 

citizens of Virginia. • 

The recogniflion of the laws of a State in another State Recognitkn • 
is a matter of considerable importance. This recognition 
has been established by a provision whidr declares that full 
faith and credit shall be given throughout the Commonwealth 
to the laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial 
proceedings of every State. The declaration conceives an 
inter-State official and judicial reciprocity of great value, 
capable of enforcement both by Commonwealth and State 
legislation. 

All the States of Australia possess Governors appointed state 
by the Crown and bicameral legislatures. Since after “ *' 
Federation as many of their fimctions of Government 
devolved upon the Commonwealth, it was found desirable 
to limit the existing number of Ministers in some of the 
legislatures, and these have been accordingly reduced in the 
State House. 

The Victorian Constitution Act of 1903, for instance, 
reduced the Atunbers of the Ministry from ten to eight, and 
the number of members in its Legislative Council from 
forty-eight to thirty-five. It, however, increased the 
number of the electoral provinces. 

The Constitutions of the six States of Australia are not 
in all respects similar, since each State has been at liberty 
to alter its own Constitution. The States composing the 
United States possess a similar liberty. Any Bill, however, 

* Ante United States' Constitution, p. 153; see also p. 157. 

* McCready v. Viiginia, M. U.S. 391. 
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that alte^ an Australian State Constitution requires reserva- 
tion for the King's pleasure when it alters the Constitution 
of the legislature of the Sta^e or of either of its Houses, 
affects the Governor’s salary, or is under any Act of the 
legislature of the State passed after the passing of the 
Australian States* Constitution Act, 1907' or under any pro- 
vision contained in the Bill itself required to be reserved. 
Nothing in the Act affects the reservation of Bflls, in accord- 
ance wth instructions given by His Majesty to the Governor, 
nor does the Act affect cases where it has been necessary to 
pass a temporary law which the Governor expressly declares 
necessary to be assented to forthwith by reason of some 
public and pressing emergency. Nor is it necessary to 
reserve any Bill when the Governor declares that he with- 
holds His Majesty’s Assent, or if he has previously received 
instructions from His Majesty to assent and does assent 
accordingly to the BiU. The Act further explains the 
nature of the alterations of the legislature of a State or of 
either House which require the reservation of the Bill. 

The State Parliaments of Australia are utterly unlike the 
Provincial legislatures of Canada. The Provincial legis- 
latures of Canada possess certain enumerated powers, which 
are subject to control by the Dominion Government and by 
the Judiciary if they are exceeded ; they also have no 
direct right of communication to the King through their 
Lieutenant-Governors, as the Australian States have 
through their Governors. The Secretary of State for the 
Dominion occupies the same position towards them that 
the Secretary of State for the Imperial Government exercises 
towards the Australian States. 

With one exception, the many restraints imposed by the 
United States’ Constitution on State action in the interest 
of personal liberty are absent from the Australian Constitu- 
tion ; consequently the States’ Parliaments enjoy the fullest 
powers not impliedly prohibited by the sharp distinctions 
existing between the executive, the legislative, and judicial 
powers in America. 

1 7 Edvard VII, c. 67. 
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As in all Federal Constitutions, there was a transition 
period whilst the State agencies which devolve upon the 
Commonwealth by the Constitution Act were in course of 
transference. Financial provisions of considerable import- of 

ance, therefore, required to be inserted in the Constitution 
Act. The creation of a Commonwealth consolidation fund, 
subject to^ appropriations at law by the Commonwealth 
Parliainent, .necessarily diminished the States' financial 
resources, as they were consequently deprived of certain 
revenues which had hitherto been controlled by the State 
Parliaments, such as Customs and Excise. Until the 
imposition of ujiiform duties of Customs, which were imposed 
within two years, the Commonwealth was required to credit 
to each State, month by month, the revenues collected by 
the Commonwealth in that State, after debiting it with (1) 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth, incurred solely for 
the maintenance or continuance, as at the time of transfer, 
of any transferred department ; (2) the proportion of the 
State, according to the number of its people, in the other 
expenditure of the Commonwealth. Provision was also 
made for the payment, month by month, of the balance (if 
any) in favour of the States. 

During the first five years after the imposition of uniform 
duties of Customs, until the Commonwealth Parliament 
otherwise provided, the credit basis of the State was not 
the collection of duties of Customs and excise, but consump- 
tion of imports or goods produced or manufactured in the 
State. After five years from the imposition of uniform 
duties of Customs, the Commonwealth Parliament could 
provide, on* such bases as it thought fair, for the monthly 
payment to the several States of the surplus revenue to the 
Commonwealth. Certain provisions were made in favom 
of Western Australia. During a period of ten years from 
the establishment of the Constitution, it was required that 
not more than one-fourth of the net revenue of the Com- 
monwealth from duties of Customs and Excise should be 
applied by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 

The balance was .to be paid, in accordance, with the 
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Constitution, to the several' States, or to the pa 3 mient of 
interest on the debts taken over by the Commonwealth. 

The Braddon clause, as this was called, gave rise to endless 
discussions, and no less than eleven conferences loolS: placej; 
during 1901 and 1909, between State Ministers and, 
occasionally, Commonwealth Ministers, on this subject. 

In August, 1909, a final agreement was reached ; and 
although the terms of this agreement were rejected at a Refer- 
endum, they were embodied in the Surplus Revenue Bill, 
which received the Royal Assent on September 2nd, 1910. 
This Act repealed the Braddon Clause, so far as it affected 
the power of the Commonwealth to apply any portion of the 
net jevenue of Customs and Excise towards its expenditure, 
and also so far as it affected the pa 5 nnent of any balance by 
the Commonwealth to the several States, or the application 
of such balance towards the pa 5 nnent of interest on the debts 
' of the several States taken over by the Comimonwealth ; 
and substituted provisions under which the Commonwealth 
now pays to each State, for a period of ten years, as from 
July 1st, 1910, and thereafter, until Parliament otherwise 
provides, an annual sum amounting to 25s. per head of 
the number of the people of the States. In addition. 
Western Australia receives ^^250,000, payable by monthly 
instalments, to be progressively Unfinished in each 
subsequent year by £10,000. 

Revenue of The State finances consist of these payments from the 

G(^inent>. Commonwealth and revenue derived from State taxation 
and other sources. With reference to the State debts, the 
Commonwealth Parliament may take them as they existed 
at the time of the establishment of the Commonwealth, or a 
proportion of them, according to the respective numbers of 
the people, as shown by the latest statistics of the Common- 
wealth ; and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts 
or any part thereof. The States, however, must indemnify 
the Conunonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and 
thereafter the interest payable in respect of the debts 
taken over must be deducted and retained from the portions 
of the surplus revenue of the Conunonwealth payable to 
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th^ljwveral States, or if such surplus be insufficient, or 
if ii||fere is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole 
amount must be paid by, the several States. 

An appenl lies direct froift the State Courts to the Judicial sute^oSu. 
Committee where an appeal lies other than on Federal 
matters which come within the provisions of section 74. 
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THE AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CREATION OF NEW STATES 

The Constitution cannot be altered in its main features 
except by the Referendum, but Parliament may make some 
changes in it, where the power has been expressly conferred 
uport it. ^ The Referendum was introduced for the purpose 
of obtaining the considered opinion of the people on pror 
posed alterations, The Constitution Act declares that any 
proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must be 
passed by an absolute majority of each of the Houses of the 
Federal Parliament and not less than two or more than six 
months after its passage through both Houses the pro- 
posed law must be submitted in each State to the electors 
qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Should either House pass any such proposed law by ah 
absolute majority and the other House reject or fail to pass 
it or pass it with any Amendment to which the first men- 
tioned House will not agree, and then if after an interval of 
three months the first-mentioned House in the same or the 
next session again passes the proposed law by an absolute 
majority with or without any amendment which has been 
made or agreed to by the other House and such other House 
rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment 
to which the first-mentioned House will not agree the 
Governor-General may submit the proposed law as last 
proposed by the first-mentioned House, and either with 
or without amendments subsequently agreed to by both 
Houses to the electors in each State qualified to vote for the 
election of the House of Representatives. The voting 
takes place in the manner prescribed, by Parliament. If 
in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting 
approve the proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors 
^ Ante, p. 339. 
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voting also approve the proposed law it must be presented 

to the Governor-General for the Royal Assent. 

The provisions that protect the representation of 
individual States in the Federal Parhament have already 
been referred to. ' 

It will be observed that the sole initiation of amendments conqMnd 
to the Constitution in either House is left to the Government 
of the Commonwealth, and that the State Parliaments 
cannot propose amendments to the Constitution as in the 
United States. Again, an absolute majority in both Houses 
o/ Parliament is required. Two-thirds is necessary in the • 
United States’ Congress, or the concurrence of three-fourths 
of the State legislatures when the proposal is initiated by 
them. 

Whilst the deadlock provisions with reference to proposed 
laws apply to proposed laws originated by the House of 
Representatives only, the deadlock provisions relating to 
constitutional amendments apply to proposed laws originat- 
ing in the one House, and rejected by the other. The reason 
for this may be found in the fact that the Senate takes to 
some extent the place of the State legislatures in the 
United States and for this reason possesses a power of 
originating amendments to the Constitution on behalf of the 
States. 

Federal and democratic principles are strikingly in evidence 
in the submission of the question to the people of the States. 

If in a majority of the States a majority of the electors 
voting approve the proposed law and a majority of all the 
electors of Australia voting approve, the proposed law must 
then be presented to the Governor-General for the King’s 
Assent. 

The most extensive powers are conferred on the people Estendv* 
by these provisions for amendment, and possibly the*"^’ 
Constitution itself might be repealed under them. 

Acts have been passed providing for the taking of the 
Referendum. * In 191 1, owing to decisions of the High 

^ Ante, p. 303. 

* Referendum (Otastitution Alteration) Acts, 1B06-10. 
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Court on questions of trade and laboiu:. Referenda were 
taken on two Bills altering the Constitution — ^the Legislative 
Powers Bill and the Taking Over of Monopoli^. The 
Government proposals, however, were defeated by large 
majorities in aU the States except Western Australia. 

The defeat of these proposals at the Referendum has been 
explained in many ways. In the main it probably indicated 
a desire on the part of the people not to interfei^ with the 
^powers of the States and the Constitution. 

The democratic principle of consulting the people is not 
of stfML confined solely to constitutional amendments. In addition 
to those already stated, when the Parliament of the Common- 
weal^, with the consent of the' Parliament of a State, 
proposes to increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits 
of ^e State upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed on, the approval of the majority of the electors of the 
-State voting upon the question is required. 

Provision is made by the Constitution for the admission 

establishment of new States. The power is somewhat 
* similar to one in the Constitution of the United States, but 
it is more extensive. In Canada provinces existing at the 
time of Federation were admitted on addresses by the 
Canadian and Provincial Parliaments, subject, however, to 
Royal approval. 

On the admission or on the establishment of a new State, 
the Commonwealth Parliament may make or impose such 
terms and conditions, including the extent of representation 
in either House of the Parliament as it may think fit. 

A new State may be formed by separation of territory 
from a State, but only with the consent of its Parliament ; 
and a new State may be formed by the union of two or more 
States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the 
Parliament of the States affected. 

The Constitution recognises the existence of two classes 
of States : (1) Original States, and (2) New States. 

The first class consists of the present six Australian 
States and New Zealand, which were qualified to form the 
Federation. The second class consists of States which msy be 
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subsequently admitted or established The States capable 
of admission are New 2^ealand, Fiji, and New Guinea* 
any other political communities already in existence at 
the time of Federation* dnd in addition any other colonies 
which have since sprung into existence. The establishment 
of new States also contemplates their formation out of 
Federal territory, as, for instance, out of the Northern 
territory, or by partition of a State and the erection of its 
several parts into new States, or by a union of two States* 
or by junction of adjacent portions of two or more States 
forming one State. 

At the present time New Zealand is not entitled to join 
the Australian Federation as of right. Her admission 
would be dependent upon the will of the Federal Parliament. 

In the United States no new State can be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two or more States 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned, as well as of Congress. The Australian Constitution, 
with its more democratic principles, requires the consent 
of the people. 

The territories of the Commonwealth include the south- 
eastern portion of New Guinea nearest Australia, called 
Papua, which was transferred from Queensland to the 
Commonwealth by proclamation on 1st Sept., 1906, 
under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth 
Act), 1905, and the islands of Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D'Entrecasteaux, and the Louisiada, and the newly acquired 
Northern Territory. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE NATURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION 

^HE Australian Constitutipn is a great Federal instixunent, 
ui many respects modelled upon the Constitution of the 
United States, yet in many matters distinguishable!! It was 
founded •oh agreement, and therefore partakes both of the 
character of an Act of Parliament and of an international 
agreement made between the people of the self-governing 
Austra4an Colonies, and also between the people of the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom. For the Preamble 
recites that the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, humbly rel3dng oh 
the blessings of the Almighty God, have agreed to imite 
in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth, under, the 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and xmder the Constitution hereby established. 

The object of the advocates of Federation was not to 
establish a sort of municipal imion government by a joint 
committee, like the Union of Parishes for the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws, say, in the Isle of Wight, but the 
foundation of an Australian Commonwealth embracing the 
whole Continent with Tasmania, having a national character 
and exercising the most ample powers of self-government 
consistent with allegiance to the British Crown. 

I The four main characteristics of the Commonwealth, 
according to Professor Dicey, are, first, a Federal form of 
Government; secondly, a Parliamentary Executive; 
thirdly, an effective method for amending the Constitution ; 
fojurthly, the maintenance of the relation which exists 
between the United Kingdom and a self-governing colony^: 

The Australian Federation is one of the best examples 
qI a purely Federal Government in fixing the respective 
Vomits of Federal and State Government. As in the United 
States, the powers of the Federal Grovemment are defined 
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lint the powers of the States are not defined. The residue 
of power is, therefore, left with the State Governments. 

The Federal principle is evidenced in the composition of 
the Senate and the equdlity of State representation, whilst 
the national principle finds expression in the House of 
Representatives. No Federal veto exists, as in Canada, 
and unless the Federal power in respect of legislation is 
transcended by State laws. State laws possess as much 
force and validity as Federal laws. 

The Australian Constitution has largely followed the 
United States’ Constitution, but after over one hundred • 
years of ihe working of the latter, the framers of the former t 
were able to observe and largely obviate its imperfections. 

In the Australian Constitution the powers are far more 
fully enumerated than in the United States' Constitution. 
Although the latter Constitution is one of enumerated 
powers, yet so few powers were at the time enumerated that 
it was necessary to discover or invent implied powers and 
implied prohibitions to create a proper working system. 

Although a Constitution it is a legislative enactment and J555inl*«ad 
must be interpreted according to the rules which relate to 
the interpretation of Constitutions. In Australia the 
legislative powers either belong to the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or the Parliament of the State, and there 
is no further reservation, as in the United States’ Constitu- 
tion, to the people. It has been pointed out that owing to 
the reservation of power to the States or the people in 
America, it was possible to infer powers not otherwise 
expressed, and such as the Judges thought necessary for the 
purposes of the National Government. ^ The full enumera- 
tion of powers in the Australian Constitution leaves little 
rooih either for implied powers or implied prohibitions, 
therefore, in examining the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States modem decisions require to be traced 
back to their source to see how far they are applicable to 
the interpretation of powers in the Australian Constitution. 

The people willed the United States* Constitution, in other 

> p. Sf. 
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words they enacted it. In the Australian Constitution, 
although the-people willed it they did not enact it. As the 
States were parties to the surrender of their powers expressed 
through the consent of the people, the Constitution is a 
treaty or pact, which cannot be altered so far as the powers 
of the Commonwealth or the States are concerned without 
the consent of the people expressed through the medium of 
the Referendum, nor till the Commonwealth or one of the 
^contracting parties chooses to submit the issue to the people. 

Thfi Australia^ Constitution is by far the most democratic 
' of all the four Constitutions, and this is seen by the Refer- 
endum provisions, and the special ^provisions which exist 
comp'elhng a reference of certain questions to the people 
of the States, such as alteration of State boimdaries. It is 
also seen in the method of direct election to the Senate, by 
the people of the States. 

' The Constitution contains the well-known triple division 
of powers, but the powers of the Executive, legislative and 
Judicial departments are not so sharply defined as in the 
United States’ Constitution. 

Whilst the Constitution may be stated to be a rigid one 
in the sense that it is incapable of any fundamental altera- 
tion by Parliament, it can be altered in many respects by 
Parliamentary legislation. 

.-’ Responsible Government and the Parliamentary Cabinet 
^also distinguish it from the United States’ Constitution. 

On the other hand, the Australian Constitution contains 
no declaration of rights guaranteeing individual liberty such 
as is embodied in the United States’ Constitution. It was 
tmnecessary. 

As a Constitution, however, it enacts the principles of 
^vemment borrowed from the Mother Country, arid in 
'some instances considerably improves upon them, and with 
the English Common law contains every safeguard of personal 
freedom. 

Like the^ Canadian Constitution, it recognises the rela- 
tionship with the Mother Country, and its maintenance. 
" The fotmders of the Commonwealth hav<» admittedly 
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beisii influenced at once by a growing sense of Australian 
nationality, and by an enduring or even increasing loyalty 
to the Motherland.” ^ 

The Australian Constittftion is a great Imperial Con- 
stitution, and as an instrument of government a work of 
the greatest skill. It was fashioned by Australian statesmen 
after a long deliberation and an ei^austive examination 
into the merits of other Constitutions. 

Its langUcLge is generally clear and well chosen, and 
amongst Federal Constitutions it must always take the very 
hjghest rank. 

^ Dicey. 6th«£dition. p. 483. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The siurender of Cape Colony by the Dutch on the 16th 
iqrDatA. September, 1795, brought together two branches of the 
same race : conquerors and conquered were oi the same 
stock. During the centuries, however, that had separated 
them, their training had been different, so that many slight 
variations liad arisen. In the most important features 
their characters were the same ; each regarded the variations 
in the other as blemishes, and often made more of them 
than they merited. * After the surrender for a time the 
gwjmmmt government of the newly-acquired colony ^s carried out 
by the naval- and military authorities. Admiral Elphinstone 
and Generals Clarke and Craig acting conjointly. A joint 
proclamation issued soon after appointed Major Craig 
commandant of the Cape of Good Hope. The government 
carried on by him was despotic but fair. In 1796 Earl 
iMacartney was appointed by King George III as the first 
Governor. He was invested with almost absolute power, 
subject, however, to the controlling authority of the Home 
Government. 

By the Treaty of Amiens on the 27th March, 1802, the 
Cape of Good Hope was restored by the British Government 
to the Batavian Republic. On the 30th of December, 
General Dundas, the then Governor, issued a proclamation 
absolving the people of the Colony from their allegiance to 
the Crown as from 1st Jan., 1803. The formal cession, 
however, of the Colony by the British did not take place 
till 20th Feb., 1803. 

Syy/ "” f ” f Colony was recaptured by British forces under 

I ^ Major-General Baird, and in 1814, by a. Convention, the 
of th* Cap*, . newly restored Sovereign of the Netherlands, restored on 
' ^ the fall of Napoleon, finally ceded the Cape to Great Britain, 

* Tbeal's History of Stmth Africa, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-2. 
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and it has ever since remained a portion of the Imperial 
dmninions. 

For some few years after 1814, with the exception of some 
British officials and soldiers, and a few merchants and 
missionaries, jffie Dutch constituted the large bulk of the 
populatipn. in the year 1819-1820 about 5,000 British 
eim^ante were brought from the Motherland and settled 
in the country between Port Elizabeth and Grahamstown. 

To these colonists is due the predominance of British ^ 
nationality in the eastern districts of the Cape Provinces. * 

^ In 1825 the Government of the country, which up till then ^ 
l?ad been cajried on by a succession of Governors who were 
practically absolute, was altered, and a Council of six was 
appointed to advise the Governor, who was required to 
submit to the Council ordinances, public orders, and pro- 
clamations. The Governor, however, was empowered for 
good reason to act in opposition to the opinion of a majority 
of the Council. The Council could discuss no question unless 
it had been proposed by the Governor. The Governor had 
the further power of dismissing any member of the Council 
that he wished, so that on the whole there was very little 
advance made on the road to self-government. 

In 1825 it was proposed to divide the Colony into twopn^l^ 
provinces, and Major-General Bourke was, in fact, appointed Mony. * ’ 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the eastern portion. The 
proposed division was abandoned before it was actuaUy 
carried out. In 1828 a Supreme Court was established, Bstabutharat 
consisting of a Chief Justice and three puisne judges. 

Circuit Courts were also directed to be held twice a year in 
the chief villages throughout the Colony, and at the same 
time the Colony was divided into the Eastern and Western 
Provinces. 

After the failure of two attempts on the part of the Appui for 
Colonists to obtain a Representative Government by petition ^ecogativt 
to the Imperial Parliament, in 1831, they appealed to the 
King in Council, pra}ring for the form of government that 
could be granted by an exercise of the Royal Prerogative, 

* Wonfold, Th* Union of South Africa, p. 104. 
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and which had in former times been granted to the American 
Plantatioi^, namely, a Governor and an Executive Council 
appointed by the Crown, and a Legislative Assembly 
chosen by the people. In 1833 slavery was ahol^ed. 

In the same year a constitutional change took place. A 
JLggia^tive Council was established consisting of not less 
than- ten h6r more than twelve members, exclusive of 
the Governor. Certain officials were entitled t(^ seats on 
V this body by virtue of their offices. For the remaining seats 
members were selected by the Qovemor, to hold office 
during residence and good behaviour, unless their appoint- 
ments were disallowed by the Secretary of State within twb 
year? from the date of their nomination. An Executive 
Council was also established at this time. In 1835 the Great 
_,T'rek took place. The Boers in the Eastern districts of fhe 
Colony resolved to leave their lands and divest themselves of 
their allegiance to the British Government. Amongst other 
reasons which induced’ this step may be given : the aboli- 
tion of slavery ; the continual depredations of the Kaffirs, 
their overbearing conduct, and their being placed on an 
equal footing with Christians. The motives of the Great 
Trek were placed on record by Piet Retief, an exact transla- 
tion of which was published in the Grahamsiown Journal of 
February 2nd, 1837 ; although the Boers emigrated they 
received no official status till the Conventions of 1852 and 
1854 were signed. It is estimated that 10,000 men, women 
and children left the Cape between 1835 to 1838. * 

The signing of the two Conventions, known as the Sand 
River in 1852 and Bloemfontein 1854, granted internal 
^titutioD independence to the Boers. In 1853 a new Corfstitution 
was introduced at the Cape under which the legislative 
authority was declared to consist of a Governor appointed 
by the Crown for six years, and two Chambers, an Upper 
I House or Legislative Council, and a Lower House or House 
I of Assembly. Both Houses were elected ‘by the people, 
and the former body up till 1874 continued to be composed . 
of eleven members who sat for the Western, and ten who sat 
* Wonfold, Th$ Union of South Africa, p. 107. ^ 
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for Ihe Eastern Province, elected by the whole body of the 
elecic^. 

In 1874 the country was divided into seven electoral nvtakio into 
provmces. Each of the iiew divisions returned three SSSnSoM 
members to the Legislative Council ; a property qualification *“ 
was required of candidates, and it was also necessary that 
a candidate should be thirty years of age, and invited to 
stand on ths written requisition of not less than twenty-five 
electors. The practice of cumitlative voting was introduced. 

Members of the Council were elected for a term of ten years, 

.^nd the rpta principle adopted, under which half of the * 
Council retired at the end of five years. 

No property qmlification was required by candidates 
for the House of Assembly. The members of this House nqoired lor 
were chosen by the electors of towns and by the electors of ot tiu Hoi» 
electoral districts, to serve as representatives for a period 
of five years. The Chamber consisted of sixty-eight 
members. Responsible Government had been already 
introduced into this Colony in 1872, two years prior to these 
important changes taking place. 

The electoral franchise was fixed by the Constitution for f^um. 
both Houses. The qualification required was the occupation 
of fixed property worth £25, or the receipt of wages of not 
less than £50 a year. 

The earliest settlers in Natal were Englishmen who settled 
at Durban in 1824. Between 1848 and 1850 some 4,000 
British immigrants were introduced. 

Natal was annexed as a district to Cape Colony in August, Aamnoca 
1845. In the November following it received a separately****’ 
government, which was administered by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, under the general control of the Governor of 
Cape Colony. The Executive Council of Natal was composed 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and four chief officials who 
formed the Executive Council. The Legislative Council 
consisted of the lieutenant-Govemor and three principal 
officers. In 1856 Natal was separated from Cape Colony, aummiob id 
and received a Legislative Council that consisted of sixteen S»«S*"* 
members, twelve ai whom were elected and four of whom 
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were nominated. In 1869 the Governor received power to 
add two* elected members of the Legislative Council to the 
lUs. Executive Council. In 1883 (he Legislative Council con> 
sisted of thirty members, twenty-three dected, seven 
nominated ; two of the latter, howevd, held office druing 
the Royal pleasure. 

, Oi^nuoa In 1893 the Natal Act, No. 14, established a new Constitu- 
** * ^ tion. The Act was entitled "An Act fo provide for the 
llg^t^blishment of Responsible Government in Natal." 
A Legislative Council of eleven, which was subsequently 
altered in 1896 to twelve members, was chosen by the 
Governor in Council and formed the Upper House. The 
qualification of a candidate was a ten years' residence in 
the Colony, a property qualification and age qualification 
(a member could not be less than thirty years old). A 
member was nominated for a period of ten years. The 
rota principle was adopted, by which half the members 
retired at the end of the fifth year. 

The Legislative Assembly consisted of thirty-seven 
members, which was increased to thirty-nine in 1898. 

In 1877 the Transvaal was annexed, but in 1880 the 
revolt of the Transvaal Boers led to the Convention of 
Pretoria. The subsequent history of the Boer Republics 
embraces the years of the Jameson raid, the premiership of 
Rhodes, the Boer war and the Governorship of Lord Miher. 

The Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, which passed 

ormia Rivet, jjjjpgfjjj domination at the close of the Boer War, 

had been promised the right of self-government as one of 
the terms of peace. The Imperial Govemm^t fulfilled 
its promise by giving to the Transvaal a representative 
Government consisting of a Single Chamber with the 
addition of nominee members. 

intndnetioD In 1906 Responsible Government in the Transvaal was 
created under letters patent. A year ‘later Responsible 
Government was given to the Orange River Colony. 

PMtnm oi. Important features of the self-governing instrument^ 
were the reservation of native affairs to the Governor, who 
acted independently of his Ministers iif respect of labour 
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caifiii^ <m under conditions of servitude, and the commission 
to him of the Land Settlement policy for a period of five 
years. 

Lx^l877~aa -Imperial Act had been passed which had Aat at 
provided for the Union rnider one Government of such of) 
the'Sbulh African Colonies and States as might agree thereto,/ 
arid for the Government of such Union. The Act, however, 
never camg into operatidli. It provided for a voluntary » 
Union enabling any two or more of the Colonies or States 
of South ^rica to join or confederate together in one Union 
under one general Government and Legislation. The Union 
proposed for«establishment bore a resemblance to that ah " 
jpf^ht in existence in Canada, the distribution of legis-/ 
lative powers between the Union Parliament and Provinces 
closely following that of the British North America Actj 
but there was an absence of all concurrent powers, with the,, 
solitary exception of immigration. A special power, how- 
ever, was given to vary the distribution of powers by 
order in Council by the adoption of a certain stated 
procedure. 

The desire for closer Union which had failed to be realised 
under the Act of 1877 became keen at the close of the war. 

There was the wish to reconcile the two English and Dutch 
races under the Crown. Disunion could not for ever prevail. 
Whilst the two races were closely allied in kinship they were 
not separated as in Canada by such strong dividing ties of 
race and religion. Both races were mainly of the Protestant 
faith, and Briton and Boer, in many an ensanguined field, 
hgd learned the lesson how to respect each other. 

^o long years were to elapse in the making of a Constitu- 
tion. One hundred and fourteen years from the time that 
the Briti^ flag flew at the Cape, South Africa in Union was 
prepared to take her place as one of the great dominions 
or Sister States oj the Empire. 



CHAPTER; XXXIV 

THE MOVEMENT FOR CLOSER UNION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

: ft 

F^ore of As early AS in 1858 the Orange Free State desiredFederation, 

Cjira« 20 B\ and the question was again to the fore in 1871 on the dis- 
cussion of self-government -for the Cape. Jn 4875 Lord 
Carnarvon made proposals for a Federation, but withjthe 
same result that followed Earl Grey’s suggestions for 
Fe4.eration in Australia. The naovement did not originate 
in the universal desire of the Colonies themselves and. conse- 
quently failed. The Federal idea requires to be dowly 
instilled into the minds of the people by the consciousness 
of its advantages brought home to them by their necessities. 
Mtito In 1875 neither the Orange Free State nor the Transvaal 
were prepared to abate one jot of their independence. 
Natal did not possess Responsible Government, and the 
Cape of Good Hope had but recently obtained a new 
Constitution. 

Lord Carnarvon's proposals were not statesmanlike. 
The Cape considered that they should have been left to 
decide the number of their representatives and their manner 
of selection to any Conference called for the purpose of 
Federation, and not be left merely to assent to an already 
prepared scheme. 

In the negotiations which followed in Squth Africa 
nafotutions. Mr. Froude took a prominent part, but his actions were 
unhappily marred by indiscretions. The rebellion in the 
Transvaal and the subsequent alteration of afiairS that then 
took place for the time being put an end to all hopes of Union. 
xovMMnit .At the close of the Boer War, however. Federation once 
more became a practical question. 

Two steps in advance had then been taken, the formation 
of an Intercolonial Council providing for a common adminis- 
tration of the railwa 3 rs of the Transvaaltand Orange River, 

874 
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and for the expenditure of the South AMcan Constabulary 
ahd the establishment of a Customs Union for the four 
ctdonies and Rhodesia, together with the territories 
administered by the lligh Commissioner for South 
Afnca. 

The Intercolonial Coimdl, however, did not gain in public 
estimation and was ultimately dissolved. coanea. 

The sid>sequent rapid adceleration of the Union Move- 
ment was due as in the case of the United States prior to 
1789, to financial difiiculties, and in addition to railway 
disputes, and fears of native rebellions. f 

In 1906, «the Customs Union Convention was renewed for UMtini oi tiw 
two years. In the same year Mr. Lionel Curtis, the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary for Urban Affairs in the Transvaal Crown 
Colony Administration, with the aid of his colleagues drew 
up a statement showing the urgent necessity for adminis- 
trative union. The work of Mr. Lionel Curtis was embodied 
in a memorandum which was sent to the South African 
Governments on Jan. 7th, 1907, and published for the use 
of the general public in the following July. On the assembly 
of the Intercolonial Conference on Customs and Railway 
Rates to provide for its renewal, it became apparent that 
some forward step must be taken ; for the Transvaal 
Government had given notice of its intention of retiring 
from the Customs Union. Under these circumstances the 
representatives of the four self-governing Colonies passed 
a series of resolutions pledging their respective Governments 
to take steps to create a Central Government. A National 
Convenjiion was summoned and met at Durban on October 
8th. Amongst the distinguished men who assembled as 
delegates of the Colonies were Mr. Merriman (Prime Minister) 

Mr. Mklan, Sir Henry (now Lord) de ViUiers (President of 
the Convention), and Sir Starr Jameson, from the Cape. 

Natal was represented by her Prime Minister, Mr. Moor. 

From the Transvaal came General Louis Botha (Prime 
Minister), General J. C. Smuts, Sir George Farrar and Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick ; from the Orange River Colony came 
Mr. Fischer ^rime Minister) and ex-President Ste 3 m. 
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Rhodesia sent Sir William Milton (the Administrator) and 
Sir Lewis Mitchell (a director of the Chartered Company). 
One of the many problems that the Convention had to 
cuss was whether to recommend ‘a federal s}rstem or a more 
unified form of government. The leanings of so many of 
the delegates were in favour: of a more unified form of 
government that Mr. Jap Hofmeyr, the veteran leader of 
the Afrikander Bond in the Cape Colony, was under- 
stood to have refused nomination on the ground of his wdl- 
known preference for a federal Union, ^ Unification was. 
strongly urged by the Transvaal delegates, and ultimately 
-a legislative Union was adopted such as exists at the present 
moment in the United Kingdom. As in the United King- 
dom so in South Africa, there is a recognition of the federal 
principle in the composition of the Second Chamber, but 
there is a difference in the Constitution, for a form of Home 
-Rule was conferred upon the Provinces. 

The delegates, after sitting at Durban and Cape Town, 
in the early months of 1909 produced a Bill for the Union 
of South Africa, 

The proposed Act was shortly afterwards laid before the 
paruament*. four Colonial Parliaments of the Cape, Natal, Transvaal, 
and Orange River, and amendments were discussed. 
Refaraajutt In Natal there were several amendments proposed, and 
the Government insisted on a Referendum being taken in 
that Colony. 

me^ofthe Convention again met at Bloemfontein in May, and 

onvwitiim. considered the proposed amendments, and then reaffirmed 
the draft Bill with alterations. Except in the case^of Natal 
no Referendum was ever taken. 

p«»g^ ^ Delegates were appointed by the Parliaments to proceed to 

to England, and subsequently the Bill was translated' into an 
, Act the Imperial Parliament. 

Writing of the formation of the Union, Mr. Keith offers 
undoubtedly just criticism : '* It must be confessed that 
y the precedents were in favour of a fuller consultation of the 
electors than was in this case required. It must be admitted, 

' Worsfold, Th 0 Union of South Africa, p. 125. • 
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rntpreover. that the Parliaments then existing were not elected 
wii^ a view to Union or Federation, and that it is somewhat 
contraiy to principle that Parliaments elected merely for 
the ordinary conduct of j^ublic affairs should accept an 
arrangement which sanctions the abolition of their separate 
existence." ‘ 

^ Keith’s RssponsihU Government in the Dominions (1912), pp. 949-50. 
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“ The Executive power,” is termed " the Executive Govern- 
ment.” In the Union of South Africa it may li»e adminis- 
tered by the King in person or by a Governor-General as 
his representative. The Governor-General receives an 
annual salary of ten thousand pounds, which is pa}ra1jle 
to the King out of the Consohdated Revenue of the Union. 
This, sum cannot be altered during his continuance in office. 

The general powers of a Govemor-Greneral have, been 
dealt with elsewhere. * The Governor-General of the Union 
of South Africa, however, possesses certain special powers, 
and his authority is subject to some special limitations. 

Thus, his power of dissolving the Senate is limited, since 
he cannot dissolve it until the expiration of ten years from 
the establishment of the Union. • 

The provisions of the Union Act relative to the Governor- 
General apply to the Governor-General for the time being, 
or to such person as the King may appoint to administer the 
affairs of the Union. The Royal authority must be obtained 
should the Governor-General desire to appoint any person to 
be his deputy within the Union during his temporary absence. 
A Deputy Governor may exercise such of the powers and 
authorities vested in the Governor-General as the Governor- 
General may assign him, subject to any limitations.expressed 
or directions given by the King. An appointment of a 
deputy, however, does not affect the exercise by the 
Governor-General himself of any power or function". 

In discharge of his functions in the Government of the 
Union the Governor-General is advised by an Executive 
Council. The Governor-General, when acting with their 
advice, is described as the Governor-General in Council. 


^ AnU, p. 201. 

* See the Legulative Power, p. 388. 
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The members of this Coimdl are chosen by and sum- 
itioned by the Governor-General, and sworn as executive 
Councillors. They hold office during his pleasure. 

The Governor-General ‘appoints the Ministry, but by the^^^ot 
theory of Responsible Government its members must be 
chosen from the party which is in power. The Ministry 
must not exceed ten in number, and ministers administer 
such departments of State of the Union as the Governor- 
General in Council establishes. Ministers must be members 
of the Executive Council. The first ministry was constituted 
, as. follows: Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture, • 
General the Right Hon. L. Botha ; Minister of Railways 
and Harbours, the Hon. T. W. Sauer ; the Minister of the 
Interior, Minister of Mines and Minister of Defence, General 
the Hon. J. C. Smuts ; Minister of Justice, the Hon. J. B. M. 
Hertzog ; Minister of Education, the Hon. F. S. Malan ; 
Minister of Finance, the Hon. H. C. Hull ; Minister of Lands, 
the Hon. A. Fischer ; Minister of Native Affairs, the Hon. 

H. Burton ; Minister of Commerce and Industries, Colonel 
the Hon. G. Leuchars ; Minister of Public Works and 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, the Hon. Sir D. P. de V. 

Graaf ; Minister without Portfolio, Senator the Hon. Dr. 

C. O'Grady Gubbins. The addition of an honorary minister 
or ministers without a portfolio does not affect the rule that 
there must be only ten ministers. No minister can hold Murt b* 
office for longer than three months unless he is or becomes Bzeentiva 
a member of either House of Parliament. The administra- 
tion of justice is specially controlled by a Minister of State, nioiatw of 
in wh§m vests all powers, authorities, and functions which 
were at the establishment of the Union vested in the 
Attorney-General of the Colonies, except the powers, 
authorities, and functions relating to the prosecution of 
crimes and offences. These particular powers are now vested 
in the Attorney-Generals of the Provinces, who are appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council. The Attorney-Generals 
must discharge such other duties as may be assigned to 
them. ■ ' 

The appowtment and removal of all officers in the Public 
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Service is Vested in the Governor-General in jCoundl, unless 

ff the appointo^t is delegated by the Governor-General in 

G>uncil, or by the Union Act, or by a law of the Parliament 
to some other authority. 

On the establishment of the Union all powers, authorities, 
and functions which were formerly vested in the Governor 
or in the Governor in Council, or in any authority of the 
Colony, so far as they continue to exist and wer^ capable 
■ of exercise, become vested in the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General in Council, ^except such of the powers 
c , as may by the ‘Constitution Act or a law of the Parliament, 
be vested in some other authority. , ’ 

^ . The seat of the Executive Government is fixed at Pre- 

Legislature, toria, and IS apart from the seat of the Legislature which 
meets at Cape Town. Tbis was the result of a compromise 
to avoid the difSiculties attendant on the fixing of a federal 
capital. 

Tbe Governor-Greneral possesses certain duties in relation 
to the issue of commissions for the delimitation of electoral 
divisions. ^ 

With regard to Bills presented to him for the King's 
Assent, he must declare according to his discretion but sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Constitution Act, and the 
instructions that he receives from time to time from the 
Imperial Government that he assents in the King's name 
or that he withholds assent or that he reserves the Bill 
for the signification of the King's pleasure. 

All Bills repealing or amending any provisions as to the 
assent or dissent or reservation of Bills must be reserved, 
so must any Bill which affects to repeal or amend any of the 
provisions relative to the House of Assembly, or Bills 
abolishing provincial Councils or abridging the powers 
conferred upon them otherwise than in accordance with 
the provisions of section dS of the Act, ui^^der which the 
powers of Provincial Councils were established. 

The Governor-General has authority to return to the 
House in which it originated any such Bill so {presented to 
> Post, p. 396. c 
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him, and at the same time may transmit any amendments 
!»hi<^ he may recommend and the House may deal with 
his recommendations. 

A power to suggest amendments to a Bill was conferred 
the Constitution Act on the Governor-General of the 
Australian Commonwealth . ^ 

The King may disaUow any law within one year after it oiMaiowanM. 
has been»assented to by the Governor-General and on such 
disaUowance being made known by the Governor-General 
by speech or message to each of the Houses of Parliament, 
pr by proclamation, the law is annulled from the day when • 
the disallowance is so made known. 

A Bill reserved for the King’s pleasure possesses no force, 
unless and xmtil one year from the day on which it was pre- into 
sented to the Governor-General for the King’s Assent, 
the Governor-General makes known by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of Parliament or by proclamation 
that it has received the King’s Assent. 

When a law is assented to, whether reserved or not, the gatj 
Clerk of the House of Assembly must cause two fair copies ti^ hobm. 
of the law, one in English and one in Dutch, to be enrolled 
of record in the of&ce of the Registrar of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa. One copy 
must be signed by the Gktvemor-General. 

The copies are conclusive evidence as to the provisions coi^m 
of the law, and in case of conflict between the two deposited a^eno^ 
copies, the copy signed by the Governor-General is accepted 
as authoritative. 

All revenues from whatever source they arise over which VMting oi 
the Colonies had at the time of the Union powers of appro- 
priation now vest in the Governor-General in Council, but in cowwo. 
that pbrtion of revenue raised from tlie administration of Rnwiuw 
railways, ports, and harbours which is received by thea^nSS^’^ 
Governor-Gensral in Council, is paid into a Railway and **“’***" 
Harboxxr Fimd. Parliament can exercise a power of 
appropriation over this fund for the purposes of the railways, 
ports, and harbours. But those undertakings under the 

* Ante, p. 295.* 
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«nd control and management of a Harbour and Railways Board, 
bom 4 are subject,, however, to the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

This Board consistsof notmore than three commissioners, 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council and a 
Minister of State is its Chairman. The Commissioners are 
appointed for five years, but are not removable except by 
the Governor-General in Council, for cause assigned,^forma- 
, . , tion as to which must be communicated to Parliament 

within a week of removal if Parliament is sitting, if not 
iHirattafof ^ Week after the commencement of the ensuing session. 
‘ - The Commissioners arc eligible for re-appointment.' 

Paxliainent fixes their salaries, and these are not subject to 
''maot. reduction during their term of ofiice. 

ports, harbours, and railways that belonged to 
the Several Colonies before the Union are now vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, and no railway for the con- 
veyance of public traffic, and no ports, harbours, or similar 
works can be constructed without Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. These great undertakings of the Union are directed 
by the Constitution to be administered on business principles 
but with due regard to agricultiural and industrial develop- 
ment, and promotion by means of cheap transport of the 
settlement of an agricultural and industrial population in 
the inland portions of all provinces of the Union, 
for Cheap transport seems to have been so clearly desired 
»»n»port. that special provisions have been made for its encourage- 
ment. It is declared that the total earnings of these 
undertakings shall be not more than are sufficient to meet 
the necessary outlays for working, maintenance, betterment, 
depreciation, and the pa 5 anent of interest due on capital, 
not being capital contributed out of railway and harbour 
revenue, nor any sums payable out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund.^ , 

SJSSd“ interest due on invested capital is paid from the 

eaiiitai. Railway and Harbour Fund into the Consolidated Revenue 
• Fund. 

1 Po^. f. 384 . 
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"tlm Board is further empowered to establish a fwd for unuarm 
maintaining uniform railway rates, notwithstanding fluc-"”^^ "***' 
tuations in traffic. This fund is created out of the Railway SS*te“* 
and Harbour Revenue. • 

Every proposal for the construction of any port or harbour whto mint 
works, or of any line of railway, before it is submitted to gtyrt i i t ^ 
Parliament must be considered by the Board which must m 
make a rejjprt upon it, and advise whether it diall be con- 
structed or not, if any of these undertakings are constructed 
contrary to the advice of the Board, where the Board has 
come to the conclusion that the revenue from the operation ^ 
of*the work or line will be insufficient to meet the costs of 
its working and maintenance, and of interest on the capital 
invested in it the Board must frame an estimate of the pro- Requinmaiiti 
bable annual loss which in their opinion is likely to result bm^ 
from the operation. When this estimate has been examined 
and approved by the Controller and Auditor-General, the 
amount of the estimate then becomes payable annually 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fimd to the Railway and 
Harbour Fund, but if the actual loss is less than the estimate 
then the amount paid over in respect of that year is reduced 
accordingly so as not to exceed the actual loss incurred. In 
calculating the loss from the operation of any work or line 
the Board must have regard to the value of any contribu- *“*' 
tions of traffic to other parts of the system which may be 
due to the operation of such work or line. 

A deficiency also in the Railway Fund must be made good, ^ 
when the Board has been required by the Governor-General mnjt ^ 
in Council or by an Act of Parliament or resolution of both ”** 

Houses td provide any services or facilities either gratui- 
tously or at a rate of charge which is insufficient to meet 
the costs, involved in providing them, the statement of the 
amount of loss which has been incurred in consequence must 
be presented to Parliament as approved by the Controller 
and Auditor-General. It then becomes payable out of the 
Consolidated Fimd. 

The Board controls and manages as from the establish- nnaneu 
ment of the Unio]^ all balances standing to the credit of any i 
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fund which was established In any of the Colonies compoang 
the Union for railway or harbour purposes. The balances 
were deemed to have been appropriated by Parliament for 
the respective purposes for which they had been provided. 

These provisions of the Constitution with regard to the 
administration of these great public imdertakings were 
devised by the framers of the Constitution for the purpose 
of ending the practice of treating them as agencjjss of taxa- 
tion and so solving the practical obstacles to administrative 
unity, which arose from the, difficulty of ascertaining what 
was the real value of the revenue of that part of the assets 
of the provinces which was made up of their railway systenSs. 
Tojiave attempted to apportion them would have been 
difficult if not impracticable. The Convention followed the 
course which Lord Milner had adopted when dealing with 
the earnings of the railways of the Transvaal and Orange 
River : He constituted an Intercolonial Council to administer 
the railways as a joint concern and to apply the revenue to 
maintain a common service. In addition to railways, ports 
and harbours seemed suitable subjects for an administrative 
control largely removed from popular influences. 

Whilst these great South African undertEikings are worked 
for the benefit of the whole the other provisions with regard 
to revenue raised from taxation ensure its fair division 
between the four provinces. 

The Consolidated Revenue Fund consists of all other than 
con»«»iM« ted the revenuc arising from the administration of the railwa3rs, 
ports, and harbours raised or received by the Governor- 
General in Council. This sum is subject to appropriation 
by Parliament in accordance with the Union Act lubject to 
certain charges : the annual interest on the public debts of 
the Colonies and any sinking funds constituted by law at the 
establishment of the Union forming a first charge on this 
fund. 

A wr^ tion No money may be withdrawn from the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds or the Railway and Harbour Fund except 
* ' under appropriation made by law. 

The stocks, cash, bankers’ balances, i^d secuiijties for 
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money belonging to each of the Colonies at the establishment 
of the Union became the property of the Union, but the coi^« 
balance of any funds, raised at the establishment of theSK!^ 
Union by law for any speciaf purposes in any of the Colonies 
are deemed to have been appropriated by Parliament for 
the purposes for which they were provided. 

Crown Lands, public works, and all property throughout &ajm^ds, 
the Union, movable or immovable, and all rights of whatever Si. 
description that belonged to the Colonies prior to the 
Union, now vest in the Governor-General in Council, subject 
to^any debt or liability specifically charged on them. • 

All rights ui and to mines and minerals, and all rights of 
in connection with the searching for, working for, or dispos- 
ing of minerals or precious stones which, at the establish- 
ment of the Union, vested in the Government of any of the coundi. 
Colonies, are now vested in the Governor-General in Council. 

The Union in consideration of the transfer of the property 
of the Colonies, assumed all the debts and liabilities of the 
Colonies existing at the time of the Union, subject to the 
conditions imposed by any law under which they were 
raised or incurred, and without prejudice to any rights of 
security or priority in respect of the payment of principle, 
interest, sinking fund, and other charges conferred on the 
creditors of any of the Colonies. Subject to such conditions 
and rights the Union is entitled to convert, renew, or 
consolidate such debts. 

The financial controller of the Union is the Controller The Audito*^ 
and Auditor-General, who holds office during good behaviour. 

He is appointed and is subject to removal by the Governor- 
General in Council on addresses praying for his removal from 
both Houses. When Parliament is not sitting the Governor- 
General has the right to suspend him on the ground of suspentioa oi. 
incompetence and misbehaviour, but Parliament is entitled 
to a statement, within fourteen days after its meeting, of the 
circuinstances under which such suspension took place, and 
• can present addresses during the session to the Governor- 
General, praying for his restoration to office, on receipt of 
which the Governor must restore him. Failing any such 

as^{2i2S) 
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request for restoration, the suspension is confirmed and the 
office thereupon becomes vacant. 

Until Parliament otherwise provides, the Controller and 
Auditor-General must exercise such powers and duties and 
undertake such functions as the Grf)vemor-General in Council 
may assign him by regulations framed for that purpose. 

One object earnestly discussed prior to the Union was the 
organisation of the Civil Service of South Africj^. 

To carry this into effect the Constitution provided for the 
appointment, of a Public Service Commission to make recom- 
mendations for reorganisation and readjustment of such of 
the public service departments as might be necessary, and 
for the assignment of officers to the several Provinces, and 
empowered the Governor-General in Council after the Com- 
mission had reported to assign the necessary officers to the 
Provinces. The power, however, was not to apply to any 
service or department under the control of the Railway or 
Harbour Board. 

Provision was also made for the appointment of a permanent 
Public Service Commission with such powers and duties 
relating to the appointment, discipline, retirement and 
superannuation of officers as Parliament should determine. 
Provision was also made for the tenure of existing offices, 
and forbidding the dismissal of persons for ignorance of the 
English or Dutch languages. 

One of the most important functions possessed by the 
Governor-General in Council is the control and administra- 
tion of native affairs and of all matters specially or differen- 
tially affecting Asiatics. He exercises also all special powers 
in regard to native administration formerly vesfed in the 
Governors of the Colonies or exercised by them as supreme 
chiefs. The lands vested in Governors of Coloilies or 
Governors and Executive Coimcils for the purpose of reserves 
for native location are now vested in the Governor-General 
in Council, who exercises all special powers that were for- 
merly exercised by Governors and Executive Councils. » 
All such lands as could not formerly be alienated except by 
the Acts of Colonial Parliaments, cannot ^ow be alienated 
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of in any way diverted except by an Act of the Union 
Piurliament. 

It will be observed how, the Governor-General of South 
Africa is made in a particular way the guardian of the native 
races. In this respect he specially represents the Imperial | 
Government. How important this is will be seen from the 
fact that within the last thirty years Bechuanaland, 
Mashonaland and the subsequent foundation of Southern 
Rhodesia have enormously added to the number of the native 
races under the control of the Imp>erial Authority. To-day 
ttie Union Government approximately has 4,680,474 natives 
tinder its control, and if these who are outside the Union are 
counted in Basutoland, Swaziland, the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Southern Rhodesia, the total aggregates 

6.000. 000, whilst in the territory north of the 2^mbezi, 
there are some 1,000,000 of Bantu population in the territory 
of the Chartered Company, making a grand total of about 

7.000. 000 natives.^ 

1 Worsfold, Union of South Africa, pp. 43, 44. 
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The legislative power of the Union of South Africa is vested 
in the Union Parliament, which consists of the King, a 
Senate, and a House of Assembly. • 

The Governor-General appoints the times for holding 
sessions of Parliament. He is empowered from time to 
time by proclamation or otherwise to prorogue Parliament 
and Jto dissolve the Senate and the House of Assembly simul- 
taneously, or the House of Assembly alone, but the Senate, 
as previously stated, cannot be dissolved within ten years 
after the establishment of the Union. ^ The dissolution of 
the Senate, however, does not affect the position of any 
Senators who have been nominated by the Governor-General 
in Council. 

In this Constitution, as in others dealt with, the system 
of two-Chamber Government is established. The power 
to dissolve the Senate and House of Assembly simultaneously 
places considerably more power in the hands of the Governor- 
General than a Governor-General possesses under any of the 
other Federal Constitutions. Since a Governor-General 
acts mainly upon the advice of his Ministers, though not 
entirely, the Ministry consequently has more power than a 
Ministry under any of the other Constitutions. A dissolu- 
tion of the Senate in the United States or Canada is 
impossible. In Australia the power to dissolve opJy exists 
after a disagreement has taken place between the two 
branches of the Legislature, which has resulted in a deadlock. 

A provision, which is also common to the Canadian and 
Australian Constitutions, requires that there shall be an 
annual Session of Parliament so that a period of twelve 
months shall not intervene between the last sitting of 
Parliament in one session and its first sitting in the next 
session. * 


^ Ante, p. 378. * Ante, pp. 228, 301. 
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The seat of the Union was fixed at Cape Town. The 
Constitution of the Senate for ten years after its establish- 
ment in respect of the original provinces was thus provided 
for: the Governor-General in Council nominated eight 
Senators for each, and each original province elected eight, 

Those nominated hold their seats for ten years. One-half 
of these nominee members were required to be selected on 
the ground mainly of their thorough acquaintance by reason 
of their Official experience or otherwise with the reasonable 
wants and wishes of the coloured races in South Africa. 

When the seat of a nominated Senator falls vacant, it is when 
filled by the Governor-General in Council, who is required occur., 
to nominate another Senator, to hold his seat for ten years. 

The first choice of Senators by the Provinces took place Fi^ehcto. 
after the passing of the Act, and before the day appointed lyh ^ 
for the establishment of the Union. The method of their 
election was as follows : the Governors of each of the four 
Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and 
Orange Free State summoned a special sitting of both Houses 
of their respective Colonial Legislatures, which sat in each 
Colony as one body. The Speaker of the Legislative 
.^sembly presided. The Colonial Legislatures proceeded 
to elect eight Senators for each province. The Senators 
thus chosen were entitled to hold their seats for ten years. 

Subsequent vacancies in the membership of the elected yMMcie. 
portion of the Senate are now filled by the Provincial "* *' 
Council voting together with the Members of the House of 
Assembly elected for the province, who choose a senator to 
fill any vacant place for the unexpired period for which the 
elected ‘Senator was chosen. 

It will be seen that the first Senate was chosen on the 
Unite4 States’ model by the State or Provincial Legislatures. 
Subsequent elections wiU be distinguishable. 

In the United States the State Executive receives only a 
power to make temporary appointments to the Senate 
until the State Legislature meets. In the event of an 
election of Senators in South Africa the election is conducted 
on the principle of proportional representation. 
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The periods of senatorial service vary in the four Federal 
Constitutions, whilst the American and Australian Senator 
is chosen for six years, the Canadian is npminated for life. 
The South African sits for a period of ten years. In one 
Constitution only, that of Australia', is a Senator directly 
elected by the people. The addition of nominated Senators 
with a view to the interests of the coloured races is a strpng 
distinguishing featme of the South African Constitution. 
Equality of State representation was originally an accepted 
prineiple of all these Constitutions, although it has since 
been departed from in Canada. 

' The Union Senate consists of 64 Senators, the Australiah 
of 48. The principle of a small Senate, having regard to 
the deadlock provisions, is a feature of the Australian 
Constitution. Consequently Australia has the smallest of 
aU the Senates. 

The Union Parliament, at the expiration of ten years, 
may provide for the manner in which a future ^nate 
shall be constituted. The permanency of its Constitution 
is, therefore, not assured. 

As in the United States and Canada the Senatorial qualifi- 
cation as to age is fixed at not less than thirty ; whilst in 
Australia, on the other hand, a Senator is qualified if he 
be only twenty-one. The electoral qualification for the 
office of Senator demands that the candidate should be 
registered as a voter qualified to vote for the election of 
Members of the Union House of Assembly in one of the 
Provinces. ^ Further, he must have resided for five years 
within the limits of the Union as existing at the time of his 
election or nomination, as the case may be. He lAust also 
be a British subject of European descent, and if an elected 
Senator he must be the registered owner of imipovable 
property within the Union of the value of not less than five 
hundred poimds over and above any special mortgages 
thereon. Neither the United States nor 'the Australian 
Constitutions prescribe property qualifications. The 
American Constitution requires a candidate for the Senate 

* Post, pp. 894, 395. , 
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to have been for nine years preceding his election a citizen 
ol the United States. On the other hand, in Canada it is 
sufficient if the proposed Senator is a natural bom or a 
naturalised subject. In Australia he must have been a 
resident within the limits of the Commonwealth for at least 
three years. 

In South Africa residence in and property situated within 
a colony J)efore its incorporation in the Union are treated 
as residence in, and properly situated within the Union. 

When the Senate first meets before proceeding to the ot 
despatch of any other business, its first duty is to nominate , ' 
a* Senator to be President of the Senate, and as often as the 
office becomes vacant it must nominate a Senator in his 
stead. A President becomes disqualified for his office 
ceasing to be a Senator. He is only removable from office tSn.oi. 
by a vote of the Senate, but may resign by writing under his 
hand addressed to the Governor-General. 

Prior to or during any absence of the President the Ap g»inta>« B« 
Senate may choose a Senator to perform his duties in his fa 
absence. In Canada the Speaker of the Senate in the ** 
Dominion House is appointed by the Governor-General, 
with whom rests the power of removal. The method of 
choosing a Speaker adopted in South Africa is similar to 
that which exists in the Australian Senate. 

A Senator may resign by writing under his hand. The 
Governor-General must then, as soon as practicable, cause 
steps to be taken to fill the vacancy. 

Twelve Senators at least must be present to constitute a oiwrimi. 
quorum. Till the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise 
provided a third of the Senate was necessary under the 
Australian Constitution. A majority constitutes a quorum 
in the .United States. Fifteen Senators, including the 
Speaker, were requisite to make a quorum in the 
Canadian Senate until the Parliament of Canada otherwise 
provided. * . * 

All questions in the Senate are determined by a majority M<]oritr 
of the votes of the Senators present other than fte President *' 

■or the presiding Senator, but the President as presiding 
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Senator possesses a casting-vote in the case of an equality 
of votes. This provision follows the provision in the 
United States’ Constitution, which awards the President of 
the Senate a casting-vote, but te contrary to the provisions 
both of the Canadian and Australian Constitutions. It has 
before been pointed out that the President of the Senate of 
the United States is not a State representative, whereas in 
South Africa he may be, with the result that his vote on a 
division in the majority of cases may be lost to his Province. 
On the other hand, the existence of a nominee element to 
some extent reduces the risk, since it is possible to elect a 
nominee Senator President of the Senate. As to the oath 
and affirmation required of a Senator, his disqualMcation, etc 

The House of Assembly 

The House of Assembly is a title which distinguishes the 
first Chamber in South Africa from the first Chambers in 
three Federal Constitutions of the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. 

The House is composed (and will continue so to exist 
until altered in accordance with the Union Act) of fifty-one 
members for the Cape of Good Hope, seventeen for Natal, 
thirty-six for the Transvaal, and seventeen for the Orange 
Free State. 

The number of representatives may be increased but not 
diminished in any original Province imtil the total number of 
members of the House of Assembly for these Provinces 
reaches one hundred and fifty or till ten years has elapsed 
from the establishment of the Union, whichever is the longer 
period. '' 

The number of members must be increased in accordance 
with the following provisions — 

(1) The quota of the Union must be obtained by dividing 
the total number of European male adults in the Union, 
as ascertained ty the Census of 1904, by the total number of 
Members of the House of Assembly, as constituted at the 
establishment of the Union. 

> Post , p. 398. 
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(2) In 1911 and in every five years subsequently, a Census 

European population of the Union must be taken. 

(3) After any such Census the number of European 

nof^ adults in each Pro^ce must be compared with the 
number of European males as ascertained at the Census of 
1904, and in the case of any Province where there appears 
an increase as compared with the Census of 1904 equal to 
the quotji of the Union or any multiple thereof, the number 
of members allotted to such Province must be increased by 
an additional member, or an additional number of members 
equal to such multiple as the case may be. , 

• (4) No additional member must be allotted to any Pro- 
vince untif the total number of European male adults in 
such Province exceeds the quota of the Union multiplied 

by the number of members allotted to such Province for the 
time being, and thereupon additional members must be 
allotted to such Province in respect only of such excess. 

(5) When the number of members of the House of 
Assembly elected in the original Provinces reaches one 
hundred and fifty, no further increase of membership may 
be made unless by Parliamentary legislation and subject 
to the provisions of the last preceding section.^ The 
distribution of members among the Provinces must be such 
that the proportion between the number of members to be 
elected at any time in each Province and the number of 
European male adults in such Province as ascertained at the 
last preceding Census shall as far as possible be identical 
throughout the Union. 

The number of European male adults at the Census of ce"™* <>* 
1904 ^^ere : for the Cape, 167,546 ; for Natal, 34,784 ; * * 
for the Transvaal, 106,493 ; for the Orange Free State, 

> Sect. 33, South Africa Act, 1909 : The number of members to be 
elected in the original provinces at the first election and until the number 
is altered in accordance with the provisions of this Act shall be as follows : — 

Cape of Good Hope, 51, Natal 17, Transvaal 36, Orange Free State 17. 

Tfa^e numbers may be increased as provided in the next succeeding 
section but shall not in the case of any original province be diminished 
until the total number of members of the House of Assembly in respect 
of the province herein provided for reaches one hundred and fifty, or a 
period of ten years has elapsed after the establishment of the Union, 
whichever is the ^ger period. 
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41,014. European male adults are males of twenty-one 
years or. upwards, not being members of His Majesty's 
Regular Forces. 

To find the quota referred to," the total number of male 
adults in 1904 must be added up and divided by the number 
of members allotted at the time of the Union. 

Thus, 349,837 + 121 makes 2891'26, to be the quota 
of the Union. • ^ 

If the Cape Province, with 167,546, be taken, it was 

107 S40 

actually entitled to fifty-seven seats, thus : ~ 57. 

Natal received seventeen but ^^s only entitled to twelve, 
ahd the Orange Free State fourteen, whilst it received 
seventeen, with the result that the smaller provinces were 
over-represented. 

The system of an automatical redistribution for member- 
ship of the Lower House follows precedents set by the 
Constitutions of Canada and Australia. 

The Union Parliament possesses power to prescribe the 
qualifications necessary to entitle persons to vote at elections 
for members of the House of Assembly, but no legislation 
may disqualify an}' person in the Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope, who, under the laws existing in the Colony at 
the establishment of the Union, at present is, or in future 
may be, capable of becoming a registered voter, from being 
registered on the ground of race or colour only, unless such 
legislation be passed by both Houses of the Union Legisla- 
ture sitting together, and the third reading is agreed to by 
two-thirds of the total number of members of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

This and another provision which declared that no person 
who, at the time of the passing of such legislation, isu regis- 
tered voter shall be removable from the register by reason 
of any disqualification based on race and /colour, marked 
the general desire on the part of the framers of the Consti- 
tution to safeguard the electoral rights of the coloured 
races of the Cape of Good Hope. As in Canada and Australia, 
Parliament is entitled to create a Federal or Union franchise. 
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tmt until it does so., subject to the provisions against dis- 
(jualification already referred to with regard to the coloured 
races, the Federal or Union franchise is the existing franchise 
in force for the provincial elections for Provincial Assemblies. 

In the United States the fixing of the State franchises as the 
Federal franchise ultimately enabled some of the States to 
discriminate against the African population after the Civil 
War. Tljp power of disqualification by discrimination was 
substantially redressed by the passing of the 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution.* No member of His 
Majesty’s Regular Forces on full pay is entitled to be on the , 
vbters’ register. 

The procedure on elections for the House of Assembly. Bieotot»i uw. 
including the registration of voters, oaths and declarations 
to be taken by voters, returning officers, their powers and 
duties, the proceedings in connection with elections, election 
expenses, corrupt and illegal practices, the hearing of election 
petitions and incidental proceedings, the vacating of seats 
of members, and the proceedings necessary for filling such 
vacancies are regulated by the laws which were in force 
relative to elections for the more numerous Houses of 
Parliament in the Provinces,* subject, however, to the 
provisions of the Union Act. 

The poll throughout the Union takes place on one day, pou;ob 
which the Governor-General in Council appoints.* *** 

The first electoral divisions of the four Colonies which 
became Provinces under the Constitution were made by 
a Joint Commission of Judges, each Province appointing one 
judge of its Supreme or High Court for this purpose. The 
principle* of single electoral areas was ordained by the Con- 
stitution Act, and one member was to be returnable for each 
division* The Commission, in fixing the divisions, was 
directed to give due consideration to the community or 
diversity of interests, means of communication, physical 
features, existing electoral boundaries, and sparsity or density 
of population in such manner that while taking the quota of 
voters on the register as the basis of division they might, 

** > Anl 0 , p. 153. 4 AnU, p. 314. > AnU, p. 297. 
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whenever they thought it'^necessary, dq>art from it, but in 
no case to any greater extent than 15 per centum more or 
less than the quota. Future electoral redistributions were 
provided for as follows. - 

The Governor-General in Council after each quinquennial 
Census, is required to appoint a commissipn of three Judges 
of. the Supreme Court of South Africa to carry out any 
re-division which may have become necessary as between 
the different electoral divisions in each Province and to 
provide for the consequent allocation of the number of 
members to which each Province may have become entitled. 
The Commission must proceed on the same principles «s 
were laid down in the case of the first Commi&ion. 

"As soon as the Commission has finished its labours, it 
must submit to the Governor-General in Council, a list of 
electoral divisions, with the names that the Commission 
has given them and a description of their boundaries, with 
a map or maps showing the electoral divisions into which 
the Province has been divided, together with such further 
particulars as the Commission deems necessary. In the 
event of any discrepancy existing between the description 
and the maps, the description must be taken as correct. 
The Governor-General in Council must proclaim the names 
and boundaries of the electoral divisions as settled and 
certified by the Judges. 

Whenever an alteration in the number of members of the 
House or re-division of the Provinces takes place its operation 
is deferred till the next General Election, held after the 
completion of the re-division or of any allocation consequent 
upon such alteration, but not at an earlier period*; 

The whole of these provisions with reference to the fixing 
of electoral areas and redistribution shows the de^e of the 
framers of the Constitution to remove these matters from 
the area of party controversy. Where the ascendancy of 
one of two races may perhaps be assured' by its powgr of 
fixing electoral divisions to suit its exigencies, the wisdom 
of a Conunission of Judges removing the question from the 
political sphere is obvious. 
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the United States, what is known as the practice of j***^, . ^ 
^;<arrymandering the constituencies, at one time was reduced 
to a fine art. The expression " gerr 3 anander *’ owed its 
meaning to the action of Elbridge Gerry, Democratic 
Governor of Massachusetts, in 1812. To insure an increased 
representation for his party in the State Senate, he formed 
the State districts in such a way that the shapes of the towns 
forming such a district in Essex County brought out a , 
territory of regular outline. On Sheard, the painter, observ- 
ing the map on which this was outlined in the office of 
l^ssell, the editor of The Continent, he added a head, ring, ■ 
and claws, semarking that it would do for a salamander. 

“ Gerrymander,” said Russell, and the expression became 
proverbial. 

To sit in the House of Assembly a person must be qualified 
to be registered as an elector for. Members of the House of 
Assembly in one of the Provinces. He must also have 
resided for five years within the limits of the Union as 
existing at the time of his election. In addition, he must be 
a British subject of European descent, but residence in the 
Colony before the Union is treated as residence in the 
Union. ^ 

The House of Assembly continues for five years from its 
first meeting unless sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 

The first business of the House of Assembly on its meeting n^aent 
is to appoint a Speaker, and whenever his office becomes” 
vacant a fresh Speaker must be chosen. The Speaker 
is entitled to hold office only so long as he is a Member of the 
House. 

He may be removed by a vote of the House or he may how 
resign liis office or his seat by writing under his hand"””'*”*' 
addressed to the Governor-General. Prior to his election 
or during his absence the House may choose a Member to 
peiftorm his duties. 

A Member of the House may resign at any time by writing how iioniMn 
g^imder his hand addressed to the Speaker, or if there be no “*’' 

> Aft!*, p. 390. • 
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Speyer, or the Speaker be" absent from the Union, he may 
place his. resignation in the hands of the Governor-General, . 
and on so doing his seat becomes immediately vacant. 

Thirty members of the House constitute a quorum for 
the exercise of its powers. A third is necessary in the 
Australian House of Representatives.* 

A majority of votes of the members present, determines 
questions, excluding the Speaker or the presiding, member. 
The Speaker or the presiding Member may exercise a 
casting-vote when the votes are equal.* 

There are certain provisions of the Union Act which 
affect Membere of both Houses of Parliament. Evei5^ 
Member must make and subscribe before the Governor- 
General or some person authorised by him an oath or 
affirmation of allegiance before taking his seat. 

The oath required is as follows — 

" I, A B, do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty [here insert the name of. the King 
or Queen of the Unit^ Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelatid 
for the time being], His [or Her] heirs and successors according 
to law. So help me God.” 


Affirmation 

Affimatim. “ I, A B, do Solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty 
[here insert the name of the King or Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland for the time bein^. His [or 
Her] heirs and successors according to law.” 

§i«ht ot ^ A provision in the Constitution common to the two other 
jip ngt^m d lit Imperial Federations applies to disqualify a M^ber of 
House. either House of Parliament being a member of the other, but 
a Minister of State who is a member of either House possesses 
the right to sit and speak in the Senate and the House of 
Assembly, but he is only entitled to vote in the House of 
which he is a member. ’ 

and dis^*** This provision is not to be found in either the Canadian 
ot'pratdioe. or Australian Constitutions, nor is it to be found in the 
» Ante, p. 316. * Ante, p. 316. c ‘ 
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Constitution of the United ICingdom. One possible objec- 
tion to this practice may be its tendency to exclude members 
of the Senate from ministerial offices with the consequent 
diminution of the importance of the Second Qiamber. 

On the other hand, considerable compensatory advantages 
spring from the fact that a Minister is able to explain his 
policy in both Chambers first hand. 

The a<^ual disqualifications attaching to Members of KyiutiMcf 
both Houses which would prevent them either from being 
capable of being chosen or of sitting are : (1) conviction 
at any time of any crime or offence in respect of which • 
the convicted person has been sentenced to imprisonment 
without the option of a fine for a term of not less than twelve 
months. The disqualification, however, does not attach 
when the convicted person has received a grant of amnesty 
or a free pardon, or where the imprisonment has expired 
at least five years before the date of his election, (2) the fact 
that the Member is an unrehabilitated insolvent, (3) or is of 
unsound mind so declared by a competent court, or (4) that he 
holds any office of profit under the Crown within the Union, 
but Ministers of State for the Union, persons in receipt of 
a pension from the Crown, officers or members of His 
Majesty’s naval or military forces on retired or half-pay, 
or an officer or member of the naval or military forces of the 
Union whose services are not wholly employed by the Union, 
are exempted from this disabiUty. 

The seat of a Senator or Member of the House of Assembly when veenney 
becomes vacant whenever he becomes subject to any of the 
above-mentioned disabilities, or when he ceases to possess 
his legal qualification, or if he fail for a whole ordinary 
session to attend the House without the special leave Of the 
Senate .or the House of Assembly as the case may be. 

A penalty of one hundred pounds a day may be imposed PenaitiM. 
on any person who, although by law incapable of sitting as 
a Senator or jfember of the House of Assembly, sits or 
. votes whilst he is disqualified but he must know or have 
reasonable grounds for knowing of his disqualification. 

*™The penalty ^ recoverable on behalf of the Treasury 
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of the Union by action in any Superior G)urt of the 
Union. - 

o< Members of both Houses receive a pa 3 mient of £400 a 
year. This was the original remuneration that was attached 
to the position of members of the Conunon wealth Parliament, 
and the remuneration is the same as that now paid to 
Metnbers of the Imperial Parliament. The amormt is 
computed from the date that a Member takes seat. 
The allowance is recoverable under rules framed by Parlia- 
ment. A deduction of £3 from a Member's salary is made 
in respect of every day of his absence. No allowances 
are paid to Ministers of the Crown in receipt of a salary^ 
nor. to the President of the Seriate nor the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly. 

A day of the session means in respect of a Member any 
day during a session on which the House of which he is a 
member or any committee of which he is a member meets, 
powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and 
‘'nJ* of the House of Assembly and their Members and committees, 

Aiiembiy. subject to the South Africa Act, are such as the South African 
Parliament declares, till such declaration they are those of 
the House of Assembly of the Cape of Good Hope and of its 
members and committees as at the establishment of the 
Union . They are not so great as those of the Commonwealth 
Parliament of Australia. 

r*ow«w or Each House of Parliament possesses the power to make 
rules and orders with respect to the order and conduct of its 
business and proceedings. Until they are made, the rules 
and orders of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly 
of the Cape of Good Hope at the establishment of thfe Union, 
muUUis mutandis apply to both Houses. 

Joint tittinfi. Joint sittings of the Union Parliament may be held for 
many purposes ; amongst others, for altering certain portions 
of the Constitution. Thus they must be held when it is 
proposed to repeal or alter the number of Members toobe i 
^ elected to the House of .^sembly, but no repeal or altera- •> 
tion is possible until the House of Assembly has reached its 
prescribed limit of Members (one hundre^ and fifty), oiT~” 
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ten years have elapsed after the establishment of the 
Xlnion, whichever is the longer period. They must also be 
hidd when Parliament introduces a law to alter or repeal wh«n uw 
the provisions of the Constitution with reference to section 
^ of the Act which refers to the qualification of voters ; 
when it is proposed to alter the provisions as to the use 
of , the English to Dutch languages ; or to alter any of the 
provisions with regard to the Amendment of the Act. The 
third reading of a Bill in all these cases must be agreed to Numbers on 
by not less than two-thirds of the total number of Members ^*^^^®****”*' 
of both Houses sitting together. A Bill passed in this way 
is taken to be duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. * 
Where a •joint sitting of both Houses is required the how joint 
Gk)vemor-General convenes it by message to both Houses. cJfSSned. 

The Speaker of the House of Assembly then presides over spe^«r of 
the joint sitting, and the rules of that House as far aSAiimbiy 
practicable apply to the proceedings. In all other respects 
but subject, however, to reservation in some cases Parliament 
can alter the Constitution as it chooses. 

In the occasions and purposes for which a joint sitting critidtm 
may be held, the Constitution, compared with other Federal 
Constitutions is unique. The provisions as to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution show how different it is from the 
three other Federal Constitutions, two of which require the 
direct assent of the people, and the other of an Imperial Act. 

The principle asserted that a Parliament has the power to 
alter a Constitution without a special reference to the people 
whose Government they propose to change is one requiring 
some consideration. It has always been admitted that 
Parliament is entitled to make some amendments of the 
Constitution, and in the Imperial Constitutions the words 
until ^Parliament otherwise provides” are familiar to 
students of Constitutional History, but that the power 
should be invoked to alter the relations of the central and 
locjl authoriti^fe, or alter the fundamental bases of the 
Constitution, seems a doubtful proposition. If the people 
are not mere chattels to be transferred from one form of 
Government to another at the bidding of the Representatives 

36— (3X25) • 
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whom they have elected they siirely possess a right to be 
conscdted, and no plan seems better devised for this purpose 
than the referendiim which has been adopted by the Aus- 
tralian people, otherwise the rejpresentatives and not the 
people are masters of the situation which seems a redttcHo 
ad absurdum. 
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THE JUDICIAL POWER 

The Union Act established a Supreme Court of South Airicai 
consisting of a Chief Justice of South Africa, the ordinary 
judges of Appeal, and the other judges of the several divisions 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa in the Provinces. 

Prior to the Union the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and the 
Transvaal possessed Supreme Courts, and the Orange River 
Colony a High Court. On the establishment of the Union 
these courts at once became provincial divisions of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa within their respective 
Provinces, presided over by Judge-Presidents. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court now consists 
of the Chief Justice of South Africa, two ordinary Judges of 
Appeal, and two additional judges. These additional judges 
are assigned to the Supreme Court, from the provincial or 
local divisions of the Supreme Court. When not sitting in 
the Appellate Court, these judges must continue to perform 
their ordinary duties. 

The Courts of the Eastern Districts of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the High Court of Griqualand, the High Court of 
Witwatersrand, and the several Circuit Courts of the Union 
became lacal divisions of the Supreme Court within the 
respective areas of their jurisdiction as existing at the 
establishment of the Union. 

In addition to any original jurisdiction exercised by the 
corresponding Courts of the Colonies at the establishment 
of the Union, the Provincial and Local Divisions Courts, 
which are termed Superior Coiuls in the Act, received 
jurisdiction in all matters. 

(«^ In which the Government of the Union or a person 
suing or being sued on behalf of such Government is a party. 

(&) In vdiich the validity of any provincial ordinance 
t CQmes into question. 
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Till the Legislature makes other provisions, the Superior 
Courts possess jurisdiction affecting the validity of elections 
of members of the House of, Assembly and Provincial 
Councils, as the Corresponding Courts of the Colonies had 
at the establishment of the Union in regard to Parliamentary 
elections in such Colonies. 

All Judges of the Supreme Courts of the Colonies holding 
office at the time of the Union, including the Judges of the 
High Court of the Orange River Colony, became Judges of 
the Supreme Court of South Africa assigned to the divisions 
of the Supreme Court in the respective Provinces, retaining 
aU such rights in regard to salaries and pen^^ons as they 
possessed at the establishment of the Union. The Chief 
Justices of the Colonies holding office at its establishment 
and the Judges-President of the divisions of the Supreme 
Court in the respective Provinces retain the titles of Chief 
Justices of their respective Provinces so long as they hold 
office. 

The appointment of a Chief Justice of South Africa, of 
the ordinary Judges of Appeal, and all other Judges of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa is now vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, but Parliament fixes their remuneration, 
although it has no power to diminish it during their 
continuance in office. 

Neither the Chief Justice of South Africa nor the other 
Judges of the Supreme Court of South Africa are removable 
from office, except by the Governor-General in Council on 
an address from both Houses of Parliament in the same 
session, praying for such removal on the groimd of 
misbehaviour or incapacity. ^ 

The provision as to diminution of salary and the require- 
ment of addresses from both Houses in the same session 
establishes and preserves the independence of the Judicial 
Bench. • 

The Governor-General in Council possesses powibr to 
postpone filling a vacancy occurring in any Division of the * 
Supreme Court of Africa other than the Appellate Division,^ 
» Ant0, p. 345. • 
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Wb«n he thinks it advantageous in the public interest to 
do so imtil Parliament determines whether a reduction in 
numbers shall take place.. 

Appeals must now be brought to the Appellate Division appmu 
of the Supreme Court of the Union in civil cases, where 
formerly they might have been brought to the Supreme 
Court of any Colony from a Superior Court in any of the 8^. 
Colonies,* or from the High Court of Southern Rhodesia, 
except in cases of orders or judgments given by a single judge 
upon applications by way of motion or petition, or on sum- 
mons for provisional sentence or judgment as to costs only, • 
which by lajv are left to the discretion of the Court. Appeals Exe^uont. 
from any such orders or judgments as well as any appeal 
in criminal cases, from-any such Superior Court, or the special 
reference by any such Court of any point of law in a criminal 
case, must be made to the provincial division corresponding 
to the Court which before the establishment of the Union 
would have had jurisdiction in the matter. There is no 
further appeal against any judgment given on appeal by 
such provincial division except to the Appellate Division, 
and then only where the Appellate Division shall have given 
special leave to appeal. 

Where at the establishment of the Union an appeal might Appexi* 
have been brought from the Supreme Court of any of^SS^to 
the Colonies or from the High Court of the Orange River, ^ 
to the King in Coimcil, the appeal must now be made to the broni ^t t o 
Appellate Division, but the right of appeal in any civil i^iSSion. 
suit is not limited by reason only of the value of the matter 
in dispute or the amoimt claimed or awarded in such suit, 
and where an appeal might have been made formerly from 
a resident magistrate or other inferior court to a Superior 
Court ill any of the Colonies, the appeal must be made to the from 
corresponding division of the Supreme Court of South Africa. ma^i Kp y 
Any further appeal can only be brought by special leave Sfertw oomn. 
of'the Appellate Division to which the appeal must be 
brought. 

^ No appeal lies from the Supreme Court of South Africa, 
or from any division thereof to the King in Council, but the 
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Unioti Act declares that nobbing shall be construed to impair 
any right which the King in Council may be pleased to 
exercise to grant special leave to^appeal from the Appellate 
Division to the King in CouncU. 

These words do not, therefore, limit the King's prero- 
gative right to admit appeals from the Supreme Court. The 
right, therefore, to appeal by special leave of the Judicial 
Committee is not taken away, as it was under the Australian 
Constitution Act under the provisions of section 74. The 
Union Parlijiment has power, however, to limit the matters 
in respect of which such special leave may be asked, but 
Bills containing any such limitations must be /eserved by 
the Governor-General for the signification of the Sovereign’s 
pleasure. 1 

rf^y*ii Appellate Division sits at Bloemfontein, but it may 

Btoenionteto. hold sittings elscwherc within the Union. Five judges 
constitute a quorum to hear appeals from a Court which 
consists of two or more judges ; but on the hearing of appeals 
from a single judge, three judges of the AppeUate Division 
o* form a quonun. No judge may take part in the hearing 
of an appeal against the judgment given in a case heard 
before him. 

The process of the Appellate Divisions runs throughout 
the Union, and all its judgments or orders have full force 
Union. and effect in every Province, and are executed as if they 
were original judgments or orders of the provincial division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa in such Province. 

Judgments or orders of a Provincial Comrt can be executed 
throughout the Provinces by the adoption of an e^emely 
simple procedure. The Registrar of every Provincial 
Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa if requested 
by the party in whose favour the judgment or order has been 
given or made by any other division, mq^t issue a writ or 
other process for the execution of such judgment or order, 
and thereupon it must be executed in like manner as if it 
had been issued from tfre division of which he was registrar. 
An authenticated copy of the judgment or order must be^ 
^ AnU, p. 346. • 
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deposited with him, and proof must be given that it is 
unsatisfied. 

Civil suits for convenience are transferable from any 
Provincial or local divisicai to any other division. The 
Judicial S 3 retem of the Union has been well devised and is 
extremely simple. The Judiciary, however, will not be 
called upon to decide any of these great federal questions 
which ase constantly before the courts in the United States, 
Canada and Australia. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

POWERS OF LEGISLATION 

The Parliament of the Union of South Africa possesses 
power to make laws for the peace, order, aftd good 
government of the Union ; no other power is conferred. 
Any subseqtient enumeration of powers would have only 
weakened this grant of a great general power. It is the 
widest authority that could have been conferred^ompatible 
with Imperial supremacy, and exceeds any of the powers 
granted to the Federal Government in any of the Imperial 
Federal Constitutions. It is only limited, on the one hand, 
by the words by which it is granted. If it does not confer 
the highest attributes of sovereignty, it extends over and 
pervades the whole Union of South Africa, and is only 
restricted in the Union by the extremely limited powers 
which have been granted to the Provinces to make ordinances 
falling within a certain class of subjects. Even these Pro- 
vincial powers are limited by a provision which declares that : 
'' An ordinance made by a Provincial Council has effect in 
and for the Province, so long and as far only as it is not 
repugnant to any Act of Parliament." To fully under- 
stand the plenitude of the Union Parliaments' legislative 
powers, the powers of the Provincial Councils require to 
be examined. 

They possess powers to make ordinances in relation to 
matters coming within the following classes of subjects 
(that is to say) — 

(1) Direct taxation within the Province, in orSier to 
raise a revenue for provincial purposes. ♦ 

(2) The borrowing of money on the sole^ credit of 1;Jie 

Province, with the consent of the Governor-General in 
Council and in accordance with regulations framed by 
Parliament. • 

(3) Education, other than higher education, for a period 
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o^'five years and thereafter until Parliament otherwise 
ptorvides. 

(4) Agriculture to the* extent and subject to the 
conations to be defined by Parliament. 

(5) The establishment, maintenance, and management 
of hospitals and charitable institutions. 

(6) Municipal institutions, divisional councils, and other 
local institutions of a similar nature. 

(7) Local works and undertakings within the Province, 
other than railways and harbours, and other than such 
works as extend beyond the borders of the Province, and • 
subject to the power of Parliament to declare any work a 
national work and to provide for its construction by 
arrangement with the Provincial Council or otherwise. 

(8) Roads, outspans, ponts, and bridges other than 
bridges connecting two Provinces. 

(9) Markets and pounds. 

(10) Fish and game preservation. 

(11) The imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law or any ordinance of 
the Province made in relation to any matter coming within 
any of the classes of subjects enumerated in this section. 

(12) Generally all matters which in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council are of a merely local or private 
nature in the Province. 

(13) All other subjects in respect of which Parliament 
shall by law delegate the power of making ordinances to 
the Provincial Council. 

None of these powers exceed those that might be granted 
to a County Council in England. A County Council hasc^diilin’' 
no power to tax, although it can levy a rate ; whilst a " “ ' 
Provincial Council has powers of direct taxation given, but 
only in the Province. A Provincial Council, like a County 
Coupcil, can borrow money, but again its power is restricted ; 
for its borrowings must be in accordance with Parliamentary 
regulations ; and, subject to the consent of the Govemor- 
Qeneral in Council : no such restriction as this applies to 
the grant of sidfilar powers to the Provinces of Canada. 
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No such power is given to Provincial Councils as is given 
ift the "Provinces of the Dominion to impose shop, saloon, 
tavern, and other licences for ■Jhe purpose of revenue ; nor 
is a power given to incorporate companies for provincial 
objects. Even the Provincial Councils' authority over 
agriculture, which is usually conceded to be a matter of 
State or Provincial concern, is only granted by the Con- 
stitution to the extent and subject to the conditions to be 
• ' ^ defined by Parliament. 

gjgtoo* In so far as South Africa is concerned, the Union Parlia- 
ment holds a position but httle short of that held by Jhe 
^,>imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom* In treating 
of the Provinces, it will be subsequently shown how their 
powers of making ordinances are further curtailed by other 
provisions of the Constitution, which still further hmit their 
authority. 

^wopctatkm In the Union Parliament, Bills which appropriate revenue, 
or moneys, or impose taxation, must originate in the House 
of Assembly ; a Bill, however, neither appropriates revenue 
nor mone 3 rs, or imposes taxation by reason only that it con- 
tains provisions for the imposition or appropriation of fines 
or other pecuniary penalties. 

o‘ The Senate is not entitled to amend any Bills so far as 
they impose taxation, or appropriate revenue or moneys 
for the services of the Government. Neither must it 
amend any Bill so as to increase any proposed charge or 
burden on the people. 

Another Constitutional provision to prevent tacking 
provides that any Bill which appropriates revenue gr moneys 
for the ordinary annual services of the Government shall 
deal only with such appropriation. 

The House of Assembly cannot originate or pass any 
^ vote, resolution, address, or Bill for the appropriation of 
any part of the public revenue, or of any iax or impost to 
any ptupose, unless such appropriation has been recom- 
mended by message from the Governor-General during the 
Session in vdiich tire vote, resolution, address, or Bill is 
proposed. • 
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Disagreements between the two Houses are provided 
for as follows : If the House of Assembly passes any BillHowet. 
which the Senate rejects, or fails to pass, or passes with 
amendments, and if the House of Assembly will not agree, 
and the House of Assembly, in the next Session, again 
passes the Bill with or without any of the amendments, which 
have been made or agreed to by the Senate, and the Senate 
then rejeqfs or fails to pass it or passes it with amendments 
to which the House of Assembly will not agree, the Governor- 
General may, during that Session convene a joint sitting of 
the Members of both Houses. ^ • 

*At this jojpt sitting the Members present may deliberate, Joint sitting, 
and must vote together upon the Bill as it was last 
posed by the House of Assembly, and upon amendments, if 
any, which have been made therein by one House of Parlia- 
ment and not agreed to by the other ; and any such amend- 
ments which are affirmed by a majority of Members of the 
Senate and the House of Assembly present at such sitting 
must be taken to have duly been carried by both Houses of 
Parliament, and if the Bill with amendments, if any, is 
affirmed by a majority of the Members of the Senate and 
House of Assembly present at such sitting it shall be taken 
to have been duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

If the Senate reject or fail to pass any Bill dealing with ^nt^»itting 
the appropriation of revenue or moneys for the public session in 
service, a joint sitting may be convened during the same wJe^ioo^crf ^ 
Session in which the Senate rejects or fails to pass the Bill. * 

^ Ante, p. 320. • Ante, p. 318. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE PROVINCES 

Thm chief Executive Officer of the Provinces is styied the 
administrator of the Province. He is appointed by the 
Governor-General. In his name all the executive Acts 
'relating to Provincial affairs are done. 

In choosing an administrator of the Province, the 
Governor-General in Council,, as far as practicable, must 
give preference to persons resident in the Province. 

When appointed, an administrator holds office for a 
term of five years, and is not removable except by the 
Governor-General for cause assigned, which must be com- 
municated by message to both Houses of Parliament 
within one week after the removal, if Parliament is then in 
Session ; but if Parliament is not sitting, then within a 
week after the commencement of the next ensuing Session. ^ 

The Governor-General in Council also possesses a power 
to appoint a deputy administrator to execute the office and 
functions of the administrator during his absence, illness, 
or other inability. In the provisions relative to this appoint- 
ment and removal from office, the provisions of the Canadian 
Constitution with reference to the appointment of the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces of Canada have been 
closely followed. The appointment of an Administrator, 
like the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor,^ vests, in 
practice, in the Ministry of the day.; and his salary, like 
the salary of the Lieutenant-Governor in Canada, is fixed 
and provided for by Parliament. * 

Provincial Councils are elected bodies. A Council is con- 
stituted for each of the four Provinces. Each of the Coun- 
cils consist of the same number of members as those elected 
by the Province to the House of Assembly ; but where any 
Province would, according to this nile, possess a less 
^ An$s, p, 265. * AnU, p. 265.' ^ 
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i^resentation than twenty-five, the Provincial Council NumiMr oi 
^st consist of not less than twenty-five members. 

The qualification of a Provincial Councillor is the same Ouaiouttoo 
as that of a person entitled {o vote for a Provincial Councillor. *" 

The qualification, imtil altered, would, therefore, be the 
qimlification which is required to entitle a person to vote for 
a Member of the House of Assembly. 

Provincial Councillors are elected by persons who are ruusUm. 
qualified to vote for the Members of the House of Assembly 
in the Province voting in the same electoral divisions as 
are delimited for the election of Members of the House ^ 
of Assembly. 

In any Province, however, in which less than twenty-five wh#n icm 
M embers are elected to the House of Assembly, the dehmita- 
tion of the electoral divisions, and any necessary re-alloca- to th* Homo 
tion of Members or adjustment of electoral divisions, must ® 
be effected by the same Commission, and on the same 
principles as are prescribed in regard to the electoral 
divisions for the House of Assembly. ^ 

Any alteration in the number of members of the Pro- Aiterato ^in 
vincial Council, and any re-division of the Province intouamiMn. 
electoral divisions, comes into operation at the next General 
Election for the Council, held after the completion of such 
re-division or of any allocation consequent upon such 
alteration, and not earlier. 

The Administrator fixes by Proclamation the date of the Duty of _ 
elections. ^ mpKt 

to oleotlOQS* 

The electoral law, applicable to such elections, is the same Bieotoraii«wf. 
as that which applies to elections for Members of the House 
of Asse’mbly, that is to say, the law which was in force in 
each Colony at the date of the Union. • 

All elections throughout the Provinces take place on the <» 
same day. 

The provisions relative to the disqualifications for member- mgaiitto*- 
sBip of either House of Parhament, the vacating of seats, 
and the liabilities to penalties for sitting or voting when 
disqualified, apply to Provincial Councillors. 

‘ AnU, p. 396« * Ante, p. 395. 
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a Provincial Gjundlloi*, on his becoming a Member of 
Pvuaiant Parliament, ceases to be a Councillor. 

of Provincial Councils continue for three years from the date 
of their first meeting ; they are' not subject to dissolution. 

The Administrator, by Proclamaticni, fixes the times for 
their meetings as he thinks fit. He is entitled to prorogue 
One Bating the Coxmcil, but ther^ must be one meeting in each year, and 
twelve months must not intervene between its^meetings. 

The presiding officer of the Provincial Council is the 
o****"!!™. ^chairman, who is elected by the members. 

A Council is entitled to make its own rules for the con- 
tapiMM: duct of its proceedings. The proposed rul^, however, 

'must be transmitted to the Governor-General by the 
Administrator ; they possess full force and effect, unless 
they are disapproved by the Governor-General in writing 
addressed to the Administrator. 

Auowaiuiefor Members receive such allowance for their services as 

tornout* 

Coimcillors as the Governor-General in Cotmcil determines. 

Freedom of speech in Coimcil is accorded to every 
•otion. Councillor, nor is he liable to any action in any Court by 
reason of his speech or vote in Councfi. 

When the Provincial Councils first met they were charged 
the pwvince. with the duty of electing from their members four persons, 
who, with the Administrator as their chairman, were to 
constitute an Executive Committee for the Province. 
The members of this Conunittee other than the Adminis- 
trator were directed to continue to hold office until the 
election of their successors in the same manner. 

It therefore follows that every three years after the 
OMOKjttee election of a Provincial Council, a fresh Executive 
Committee must be chosen. The Committee is elected on 
the principle of proportional representation. 

The members of the Executive Committee receive such 
coaaottea. remuneration as the Provincial Council, witji the approval 
of the Governor-General, determines. * 

No disqualification attaches to member^ip of a Pro- 
vincial Council by reason of a Provincial Councillor being 
chosen as a member of the Executive Com^ttee. . * 
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Casual vacancies on the Executive Committee are filled cmwi 
up by elections by the Provincial Coimcil, if it is then in *' 
session ; but if not in session, a person is temporarily 
appointed by the Execufive Committee to hold office 
pending the election by the Council. 

The Administrator and any other member of -the Execu- Adm ^t f 
tive Committee of a Province, who is not a member of the 
Provincial Council, can take part in the proceedings of can tain part, 
the Council, but has no right to vote. £** cSmd!?** 

It is the duty of the Executive Committee to carry out guty 
the administration of provincial afiairs on behalf of the coa^tj^. 
Provincial Council. When, however, a quorum of the 
Committee dknnot be constituted according to the rules of 
the Committee, the Administrator must, as soon as 
practicable, convene a meeting of the Provincial Council 
for the purpose of electing a member or members to fill 
any vacancies. Until such vacancies are filled, the 
Administrator must act alone. 

Except where the Union Act has expressly provided for ■»»»•«« of 
an alteration or modification of the powers, auttorities, and SvSor»j 
functions, which at the date of the establishment of the ESS “ 
Union were vested in or exercised by the Governor or the co^tt». 
Governor in Coimcil of any of the Colonies, or in any 
Minister of the Colony, all such powers, authorities, and 
fimctions are now vested in the Executive Committee of 
the Province, but only in so far as they refer to matters 
in respect of which the Provincial Council are competent 
to make ordinances. 

Questions arising in the Executive Committee are deter- in 

mined by a majority of the votes of the members present, 
but in cases of equality the Administrator also possesses a citing- 
casting-vote. 

With the approval of the Governor-General in Council, RuiW'Ot 
the Executive Conunittee is empowered to make rules for 
the conduct of fts proceedings. 

Whilst Parliament can legislate regulating the conditions 
of appointment, tenure of office, retirement and super- 
asinuation of public officers, the power is given to the 
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Executive Coxnmittee, subject to the provisions of any 
such kw, to appoint such officers as may be necessary, in 
addition to any officers assigned to the Province whose 
appointment rests with the Governor-General in Coimcil. 
officers appointed by the Executive Committee are 
oBoer. appointed to carry out the services entrusted to them ; 

and, when appointed, they are subject to regulations made 
for their organisation and discipline by the Committee. 
w}*”., , The Administrator of a Province, in all mattei% in respect 
’ of which no powers are reserved or delegated to the Pro- 
xueu^ vincial Council, acts on behalf of the Governor-General in 
Council when required so to do. When he acts on behalf 
jof the Governor-General he' performs his dhties without 
reference to the other members of the Executive Committee. 
He is, therefore, in his nature, both a Union and a 
Provincial officer ; as a Union officer his duties would be 
mainly in regard to the native races. 

Each Province possesses an Auditor of Accounts, whose 
appointment is made by the Governor-General in Coimcil. 

The Auditor of Accounts is not removable from office 
except by the Governor-General for cause assigned, com- 
municated by message to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment within one week after the removal of Parliament, 
if in session ; if not, then within one week after the 
commencement of the next ensuing session. 

Sitary of. The Auditors receive a salary paid out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. The amount is determined by the 
Governor-General in Council, with the approval of 
Parliament. 

Dota^of An Auditor’s duties are defined. He is required to 
examine and audit the accoimts of the Province to which 
he is assigned, subject to regulations and orders framed by 
the Grovemor-General in Council and approved by 
Parliament. 

tob^of warrant signed by the Administrator of a Proyince 

which authorises the issue of money is of no effect, unless „ 
Audttar. it is countcTsigned by the Auditor. 

The powers, authorities and functions exercised at the " 
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ortablishment of the Union by Divisional or Municipal 
Councils, or any other duly constituted Local Authority 
csontinue in force until waived or withdrawn by Parliament 
ac hy Si Provincial Coimcil having power. 

A less power of legislation is conferred upon the Pro-Modisad 
Vinces than is conferred under any of the three Federations plSdSi 
upon the States or Provinces composing the Federation. 

Thus they only possess a limited power not to make laws, 
but to pais ordinances as has already been shown. 

" The difference between these two modes of legislation niitinetiom 
in England is described by Dr. Stubbs as being differ- 
eaces partly of form, partly of character. The ordinance *^ '*’*' 
is put forth In letters patent or charter, and is not engrossed 
on the Statute Roll ; it is an act of the King or of the 
King in Council. The statute is the Act of the Crown, 

Lords and Commons ; it is engrossed on the Statute Roll ; 
it is meant to be a permanent addition to the law of the 
land i it can only be revoked by the same body that made 
it and in the same form.” ^ 

The power of the Provincial Councils in South Africa to 
make ordinances denotes the minorcharacter of the authority 
conferred. This form of legislative power has hitherto 
been assumed to be originally founded on and justified by 
the prerogative of the Crown. It has, however, for many 
years been the subject of express consent by the Imperial 
Parliament, and when so granted probably means a 
subordinate or inferior power of legislation. 

An ordinance assented to by the Governor-General in rf 
Council and promulgated by the Administrator, subject to nmuau) 
the provisions of the Union Act, has the force of law within 
the Province. 

It is .the Administrator's duty to cause two fair copies co^ at 
of every ordinance to be made : one in the English and the 
other in the Dutch language. One of these copies must 
be* signed by Ihe Governor-General, and be enrolled of 
record in the office of the Registrar of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of South Africa. The copies 

• ^ Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, 3rd ed., p. 236. 
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are condusive evidence as to the providons of such ordi- 
nance.- In cases of a conflict between the two copies 
which are thus deposited, the copy which is signed by the 
Governor-General prevails. This provision is analogous 
to that which prescribes for the publication of laws passed 
by the Union Parliament. ^ 

' A proposed ordinance, after it has passed the Provincial 
Council, must be presented by the Administra'^r to the 
Governor-General in Council for his assent who must declare 
'within one month of its presentation to him whether he 
assents to it or withholds his assent, or whether he reserves 
it for further consideration. If a proposed ordinance ^ 
'reserved it possesses no force unless and untif within one 
year from the day of its presentation to him the Governor- 
General makes known by Proclamation that it has received 
his assent. 

A fund for the purposes of provincial revenue is formed 
in every province. Into this fund aU revenue raised by 
or accruing to the Provindal Council, and aU moneys paid 
over by the Governor-General are paid. Till the financial 
relations between the Union and Provinces were adjusted, 
and until Parliament made other provision, the Provinces 
were to receive annueil grants out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Union, but were bound to submit 
estimates of their expenditure for the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

These grants consist of (a) amoimts equal to the sum 
provided in the estimates for education — other than higher 
education — in respect of the financial year 1908-9, as voted 
by the legislature of the corresponding Colony during the 
year 1908 ; (b) such further sums as the Governor-General in 
Council might consider necessary for the due performance of 
the services and duties assigned to the Provinces respectively. 

The Provincial fund, which is thus madq up of revenue 
raised by direct taxation by the Coimcil in the Province? or 
revenue accruing due, and annual grants from the Consoli- 
dated Fund paid over by the Governor-General, fe subject 

* AnU, p. 381. • 
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to appr(q)riation by the Provincial Council by ordinance for 
purposes of Provincial administration generally ; but where 
any moneys are paid over by the Governor-General in 
Council for particular purposes only, then only for such 
purposes. 

An ordinance appropriating money can only be passed otdinanea* 
by a Provincial Council when the Administrator has first 
recommended to the Council to make provision for the 
specific service for which the appropriation is to be made. 

No money may be issued from the Provincial Revenue wumit of 
Fpnd except in accordance with such appropriation andtS!**^*' 
under warrasit signed by the Administrator. * 

The ma^tters falling within the classes of cases in which 
ordinances can be made have been stated already, • and it 
is unnecessary to recapitulate them. 

In addition to its other powers, a Provincial Council t^- nunwi d. 
may recommend Parliament to pass any law relating to any * 
matter in which the Council is not competent to make 
ordinances. 

A means of lightening the labours of the Union Parlia- 
ment in respect of a class of work which entails much labour 
on the Imperial House of Commons is found in the provisions 
that when any matter requires to be dealt with by a private T«idn* 

Act of Parliament, the Provincial Council of the Province 
to which the matter relates may, subject to the procedure 
prescribed by Parliament, take evidence by means of a 
Select Committee, or otherwise, for and against the passing 
of such law ; and upon receipt of a report from the Coimcil, 
with th^ evidence on which it was founded, Parliament 
may pass the Act without taking further evidence in support. 

The four provincial seats of Government are : Cape provindti 
Town fdr the Cape of Good Hope ; Pietermaritzburg for 
Natal ; Pretoria for the Transvaal ; and Bloemfontein for 
the Orange Free State. 

“rtie s}rstem of Provincial Councils established by the 

' An administrator was entitled to expend money for provincial 
services until the expiration of one month after the fir^ meetmg of the 
wvincial Council. . 

* AnU, p. 416. 
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Union Act does not interfere with the powers, authorities, 
and functions lawfully exercised by Divisional or Munidpal 
Councils, or other duly constityted local authorities in the 
Union. Such authorities continue to exist, and remain to 
provide for municipal and local government purposes. 

. But the Union Parliament may vary or alter the powers 
of these bodies, and so may Provincial Councils, since 
municipal institutions, divisional councils,- and pther local 
institutions of a similar nature are matters on which 
legislation by ordinance can be passed by a Provincial 
Cotmcil. 



CHAPTER XL 

NEW PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 

The Union Parliament is entitled to alter the boundaries luvidoa oi 
of any prqyinces, to divide a province into two or more pro- ’*"**'“• 
vinces or to form a new province out of provinces within the 
Union on the petition of the Provincial Council of every 
province whose boimdaries are affected by the proposed • 
chwge. Thg simplicity of the process shows how markedly < 

ruiified the Constitution is, no such requirement is demanded 
as is demanded by the Australian Constitution, the principle 
that the p^ple shall be directly consulted and that a 
majority shall approve of the change is not adopted. 

If both Houses of Parliament present addresses to the Adminion oi 
King, the King with the advice of His Privy Council may 
admit into the Union the territories administered by the 
British South Africa Company, on such terms and conditions 
as to representation and otherwise in each case as are 
expressed in the addresses and approved by the King. 

The provision is similar to that in the Canadian Constitution, 
but again singularly unlike the provisions in the Australian 
Constitution. Any Order in Council for the purpose of 
carr3dng out the admission possesses the force of an Act of 
Parliament. At present Rhodesia is administered by the 
Chartered Company, and apparently there are three alterna- 
tives open for it in the future. It may join the Union, it 
may become a Crown Colony, or it may continue imder the 
Administration of the Chartered Company for some years. 

The matter rests with the King in Coimcil, for even if the 
Union Parliament should present addresses to the Crown 
praying for its admission, the Crown has power to decline to 
admit it. Although no provision is made requiring the 
Assent of the people of Rhodesia to any transfer of their 
Government, no doubt the wishes of the people would benwritociw 
c^efully consulted. By the adoption of a similar procedure, ^ 
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the government of territones inhabited wholly or in part by 
natives, and under British protection, may be transferred, 
and on the transfer the Governor in Council may undertake 
the government of such territory upon the terms and 
conditions embodied in the schedule to the Union Act. 



CHATOR XLI 

NATURE OF THE UNION CONSTITUTION 


Although the Act constitutmg the Union of South Africa Lectin 
contains many provisions which are in accordance with the 
principles of Federalism, the Constitution is in reality a 
Legislative Union. The preamble of the South African Act 
does not state that the Union is Federal, but it expressly ^ 
declares that it is desirable for the welfare and future pro- 
gress of Sohth Africa that the several British Colonies 
therein should be united under one Government in a legisla- 
tive union under the Crown of Great Britain. The Con- 
stitution of South Africa is, therefore, unlike any of the 
great Federal Constitutions which avowedly adopt the 
Federal principle as the basis of their Constitution. 

The Federal principle, however, does exist and is in Extotenoe rf 
evidence in the composition of the Senate, which was chosen f^^b. 
at the outset, but only partially, on the method adopted for 
the election of Senators in the United States. The four 
Provinces in the Senate, also, possess an equality of 
representation, which is a feature in all the Federal 
Constitutions except Canada. 

The difBiculties which have been attendant on a Legisla- 
tive Union in the United Kingdom and in Canada under 
the Constitution of 1840, where it will be remembered that 
it was attempted to bring two races in one Legislative 
Union ofily for the attempt to fail ^ seems to have been 
present to the minds of the framers of the Constitution. 

Instead, of endowing the Union Parliament with all the 
powers that the Imperial Pailiament possesses in Great 
Britain and Ireland, they relieved it of some of the functions 
by^the establis^^ment of Provincial Councils. 

The Imperial Parliament legislates for all the wants of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, sometimes by separate 

• » Am<*, p. 186 . , 
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Acts, with the result that the legislative machine is clogged 
wd Weary legislators surrender tixeir legislative powers to 
non-representative bodies empqwered to make rules and 
regulations with the force of laws — whether sufficient power 
has been given to the Coxmcils in South Africa or whether 
the Union Parliament will not deprive them of the possession 
of what they now possess time alone will show. The school 
of thought that sees perfection only in a unified^ Constitu- 
tion forgets the value of local legislatures the better to 
imite in .one general Government two or more different 
races. Whether the problem has been as successfully 
solved in South Africa as it has been in Canada js somewhat 
doubtful. 

Senate. The Senatorial electorate in South Africa is a State elec- 
torate, since it consists of members of the Provincial Councils, 
who vote with the Members of the House of Assembly for 
each Province. The plan thus adopted consequently makes 
the Members of the first Chamber in a large measure respon- 
sible for the election of the Second Chamber, but at the same 
time it may be said that it assures a State represeiitation. 
The method in force prescribed by the Constitution, however, 
may be of only a temporary character, since Parliament 
possesses the power to constitute the Senate in a different 
manner at the expiration of ten years. The Federal 
principle may also be recognised in the acceptance by the 
Central Government of the existing provincial franchise but 
with some modifications, as the qualification for the Union 
Parliamentary franchise. 

oi The acceptance of the State or Provincial franchise as the 

franehiM. qualification for the Federal franchise is, as has already been 
pointed out, a common feature in all the four Constitutions. 

The Constitution is in no wise such a democratic Constitu- 
tion as that of the United States or Australia. One instance 
of this has been seen in the way that the^ boundaries of 
provinces may be changed without a direct vote of the peo|^le 
concerned. 

ukanm to In many respects it shows a considerable likenes$ to the 

CiiuidAf 4/ jt % 

Constitution of Canada, but in the distribution of power 
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Vlwtween the Provinces and the Central Authority the least 
possible authority has been given to Provincial Councils, 
emd far less than has been^ven to the Provinces in Canada. 

Again, the chief Executive officer, the administrator, is of 
far less importance as his title denotes than the Lieutenant- 
Governor of a Canadian Province, for the Provincial 
Councils are ver^ little more than Local Government 
Councils^ a Provincial Council cannot make laws, but only 
ordinances, assent to which is given by the Governor- . 
General in Council, and not as in the case of Canada by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is the Royal Representative of , 

{he Province. Any ordinances when assented cease to be 
operative if repugnant to any Act of Parliament. 

The establishment by the Constitution of a Harbour and 
Railway Board acts as a check upon the power of Parliament 
in matters of administration, and it was no doubt advisable 
to remove the great enterprises it controls from the direct 
control of Pari ament. 

In many of its provisions the Union Act has regard to the AdminutriMv* 
existence of the two nations which it unites. Thus it places pvUuMt. 
the English and Dutch languages on terms of equality, and S 

continues existing systems of laws, although it enables “ *' 
alterations to be effected. 

Perhaps its most marked characteristics is the regard intemu of 
that it pays to the interests of the native races, instanced in 
the provisions against electoral disqualification in the Cape 
of Good Hope on the grounds of race and colour, and by the 
other safeguards enacted against abuse of the natives, by 
vesting the control and administration of native affairs in 
the Governor in Council. 

Whilst in many important matters Canada is unable 
to alter her Constitution except by means of an Imperial tkm. 

Act, the South African Parliament is empowered to repeal 
'or alter any pf the provisions of her Constitution Act, 
although no alteration or repeal may take place in many 
notable instances until the Act has been in force ten years. 

In othgr instances the alteration or repealing power can 
'only be used* when the Bill making the Constitutional 
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change has been carried oh a third reading by a two-thirds 
majority of members of both Houses at a joint sitting. 
The Constitution cannot be said to be in any way rigid. 
Compared with the process of afteration and amendment 
in the Union of South Africa how different s^tns the 
methods of amendment prescribed by the other three 
Federal Constitutions. 

The Judiciary, unlike that of Canada, is established by 
the terms of the Constitution, and is not left to Parliament to 
organise. In this respect .the South African Constitution 
resembles the Constitution of the United States and Aus- 
tralia. Its Courts, as in Australia, exercise both Appellate 
«aud Federal jurisdiction, but the Federal jurfediction is 
confined to the ascertainment of the validity of a provincial 
ordinance, when it comes in question* The Federal juris- 
diction is, therefore, of very small importance when com- 
pared with the jurisdiction exercised in the United States or 
Australia. Again, it is far less than that exercised by the 
Courts of Canada. 

In the provisions relating to the admission of new terri- 
tories to the Union, some hkeness is seen to the procedure 
required to be adopted in similar cases in Canada ; but in 
Canada it was unnecessary to take the elaborate precautions 
required for the benefit of the native races. 

Free trade exists throughout the Union, but the Consti- 
tution provided that the duties of Customs and Excise 
should remain as they were in the Colonies composing the 
Union until altered by Parliament. 



CHAPTER XLII 


- *, 

COMPARISON OF FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS 

It has been necessary from time to time to institute com- i^ndM* m 
parisons between the four Constitutions. There are, how-^“^“’ 
ever, im^rtant matters that have not been contrasted in 
detail. One of these is a consideration of the impulses that 
brought about Federation. It has been pointed out that 
this impulse was supplied originally by trade in Australia, 
but the ap^arance of foreign Powers in the waters of the 
Pacific quickened the movement into strong vitality. In 
the case of South Africa, it was only when exhausted by 
wars between her peoples that she found at last to her cost 
that she had neglected her task of unifying herself so long 
that it must be done at once. In Canada the Federal 
movement was completed by the threats of a Fenian inva- 
sion following on the warning spectacle of the War of 
Secession in her neighbour State. The old Coiifederation of 
the United States was based solely upon the necessities of a 
Defence without which it could never have had an 
existence, and the present Federation was the outcome of 
the failure of its predecessor. 

In all the three Imperial Constitutions it will be found Hovount 
that the movement has always sprung from the people of pn^e. ‘ 
the States and not from above. Earl Grey could not, 
although he evidently wished it, found a Federated Aus- 
tralia. » The time was not yet come, and a Federal Constitu- 
tion could not be made by any outside impulse in advance 
of Australian national destiny. Again, the Earl of Car- 
narvon cordially welcomed whilst he did not frame the 
Dominion Act or even suggest it. That was 'the work of 
Canadian statesmen. Flushed with the part he played as 
Colonial Secretary in the work of Canadian Federation, he 
longed to repeat his triumph in creating a Federated South 
• Africa *to be united on the Canadian model, but South 
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Africa was deaf to outside inspiration. Mr. E^ude, who 
joume3^d out to South Africa at Earl Carnarvon^ request 
as an unofficial Federal plenipotentiary, returned 
disappointed in his high hopes. 

Another important aspect of Federation is to be found 
in the signification of a general desire and consent of the 
peoples of the various States, Provinces, or Colonies, for 
Federation. Till there is a general union and a free^consent, 
no perfect Union can be established. 

Two of the thirteen States of America did not join the 
Union till after its formation, although some pressure was 
employed no. coercive force w^s used. When these State# 
joined it was as willing members. Not all the Provinces 
of Canada joined the Confederation at once, but no bitter- 
ness was created. The door was left open and they all 
eventually came in but Newfoundland, which up till this 
day stands out in solitary dignity. In Australia, Western 
Australia did not join till late, and New Zealand has never 
become a member of the Federation. In South Africa, 
Natal expressed a wish that the people should be consulted, 
and a Referendum was taken, but no resentment was shown. 
Her right was admitted and hereby the great principle was 
approved that all the people must be consulted when they 
are asked to place themselves under a new form of 
government. 

Thus, Federation has always rested on a brotherly pact 
to live henceforth in amity, the true foundation of which 
has been the uncoerced and reasoned consent of the people 
of every part of the Federation. 

The mandate of the people in the United Stat& and 
Australia was given by the Governments and the people. 
In Canada by the legislative Authority and in South Africa 
by all the Legislatures, except Natal, where both the people 
and Legislature assented. ^ 

In comparing the fom: Constitutions, the amending 
powers show striking diversities. Whilst the amendment 
of the United States' Constitution is essentially slow in 
action and surrounded by difficulties, the Constitution of * 
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Canada, Acept so far as it contains amending powers in 
itself, is incapable of amendment except by an ampnHing 
Act of the Imperial Gove^ment. In Australia the amend- 
ment of the Constitution rests with the people imder 
neferendum provisions, whilst in South Africa the amending 
power remains with her Parliament. 

In the United States and Australia the President and the 
Govemoj'-General are trusted to suggest alterations and 
amendments to proposed legislation, but neither Canada • 
nor South Africa entrust him with such authority. 

Again, a comparison of the Second Chambers exhibits 
I'emarkable diversities. The Senate of the United States ’ 
is neither an hereditary Second Chamber, nor is it nominated 
nor directly elected by the popular vote.*^ Nevertheless, 
it has been accorded general approval as a revising Chamber, 
whilst it has in the main fulfilled its function as a State 
representation embod 3 dng the Federal principle. To quote 
Sir Henry Maine, it is the one thoroughly successful institu- sir H«iry 
tion which has been established since the tide of modem “* 
democracy began to run. 

What is the reason ? Though not popularly elected, it 
has yet had a sufficiency of support behind it to hold its 
own with the popular Chamber. In a large measure this 
has been due to the fact that it is a State representation. A st»t« 
Senator is armed with the consciousness that he is the chosen 
of two branches of his State Legislature. The moral force 
behind him is consequently very great. If a representative 
of the popular Assembly can rely on the fact that he is chosen • 

of the people of the United States, a Senator can rely with 
equal confidence on his choice by the considered judgment 
of his State Legislature. 

Would this apply as an argument with equal force if 
Senators were all elected at one and the same time for six 
years ? Prob^ibly not, since it then might be urged by a 
representative fresh from his constituency that the popular 
opinion had changed in six years. Whatever a Senator 
once was at the end of his term he was no more than the 
* * Afrit, p. 48.* 
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mere reflection of a dead public opinion. Th? fact that 
one-third of the Senate is renewed every two years renders 
such an argument impossible. Jf any great change has 
come over the political ideas of the country, the signs 
are reflected in an alteration of the composition of the Senate, 
like the fabled Giant who was thrown to Mother Earth, 
and at each fall renewed his vigour, so the Senate constantly 
revivifies itself eadi two years by the State’s piandate. 

^ Other Senates may have the respect of year* behind them, 
public service, long experience, honours, wealth. All these 
advantages the American Senate possesses. They are but 
, additional qualifications of respect to comment it to tfie 
citizens. Yet if they stood by themselves they would be 
of insufficient authority to counterbalance the overwhelming 
weight of a popularly elected Chamber. 

The Canadian Senate is nominated. Consequently it does 
not rest on such a solid basis as does ah elected Chamber. 
The Governor-General is the nominating authority, and 
therefore theoretically the Chamber should be an impartial 
one as nominated by an impartial authority. Owing, 
however, to the workings of Responsible Government, it 
has proved a partisan body. Sir John Macdonald, who was 
Prime Minister for nearly thirty years after 1867, insisted 
that the Governor-General should fill up vacancies in the 
Senate according to the advice of the Government with 
the result that Canadian Senators have become mere 
nominees of the ruling party. Since the office was for life, 
the advent of the Opposition to power exhibited the spectacle 
of the two Houses holding antagonistic views. Sir John 
Macdonald, during his premiership, is said to have appointed 
one Liberal to the Senate ; Sir Wilfrid Laurier appointed 
no Conservative. Owing to the workings of Responsible 
Government, it is difficult to see how either statesmen 
could have acted otherwise. t 

Again, the numbers of the Canadian Senate are strictly 
limited, and cannot be increased except by Imperial legisla- 
tion ; the situation, therefore, forbids the exeigpise of^ 
political generosity. If a Senator resigns pifcdies his place 
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imist by tiliis exigencies of the case be filled by an adherent 
of the party in power. It is impossible, as in the United 
Kingdom, to tise the threap to swamp the Second Chamber 
with new Senators. The Canadian Government in power, 
if it so long lasts, must bide its time till Senatorial vacancies 
occur. The smoothness of the running of the legislative 
machine is, therefore, necessarily largely dependent upon 
the vitality or staying powers of Opposition Senators, 
who are generally indisposed to resign to oblige the ♦ 
Government. A lo 3 ral party Senator, indeed, would adopt 
the Fabian policy of delaying an intended resignation. • 
EVen the emgencies of the State will not move a Senator 
convinced of his political indispensability. If quick 
changes of Government should happen in Canada, it is 
difficult to prophecy how the legislative machinery would 
work. 

By reason of the method of its composition, the Senate 
largely loses its value as a revising Chamber. The best 
criticism of a measure comes from its opponents or some- 
times from disappointed friends. There is no necessity for 
the latter in the Canadian Senate, and as for the former the 
longer the one party is in power the smaller in numbers is 
the other. In fact, during the Macdonald and Laurier 
administrations, Canada was virtually under unicameral 
Government. 

Again, though the original tripartite division of the 
Dominion Senate suggested the Federal idea of the equality 
of States, the Senate is not now genuinely representative of 
equal State Representation. It does not even indicate it. 

With th^ addition of new Provinces this idea has practically 
disappeared. 

In Australia the Senate is akin to the United States* 
model, although there are important variations. Equality 
of State repre^ntation is kept, but the method of select 
appointment is absent. The people of the States elect 
the Senate, therefore the Senate is directly diosen. An 
election for a whole State admits of a platform being put 
forward* whicl^ may not have the remotest coimection 
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with State interests. Again, the election fo% six years 
with one-luilf of the Senate retiring at the end of the tiiird 
year, does not seem, from a democrats view, an improve- 
ment on the third retiring at the'end of two years as in the 
United States. 

In one respect the Australian Senate and that of the 
Union of South Africa are better than those of the older 
Constitutions. They recognise the possibility of a deadlock 
between the two legislative chambers and make provision 
for it. ^e Australian Constitution is, however, the sounder 
of the two, for it prohibits tacking, and forbids the amend- 
ment of money Bills or Bills imposing taxation by the 
-Senate, but allows the Senate to sugg^t and Aject altera- 
tions in any such Bills. It thus recognises the principle 
of the equEdity of representative authority. It provides 
for the termination of a deadlock after an interval for 
reflection by dissolution, and, in the event of the continu- 
ance of the deadlock, provides for a joint! sitting, and a final 
decision by an absolute majority of both Houses voting 
together as one body. 

The South African Senate, at any rate for the first ten years 
of its existence, contains the nominated as well as the elected 
element. In respect of all the first elected members, it 
adopted the system of the United States in that the Senators 
were chosen by the Colonial Legislatures of the Provinces. 
What system may be ultimately adopted time alone will 
show. Until a change is made future Senators of the Union 
will be elected by members of the Provincial Council of a 
Province, together with the Members of the House of 
Assembly for the Province. So far the method of a select 
appointment of Senators by representative bodies dis- 
tinguishes the method of choosing the Senate from^ the far 
more democratic system of Australia.' 

The South African Constitution omits the provision which 
enables the Governor-General of Australia to dissolve both 
Houses. It, however, adopts the idea of both Hoiises 
sitting together, and voting, and the-^ttainment of a final 
decision by a majority of the joint Houses. It <foes nott 
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however, a^opt the rota principle of the United States and 
Australia, but leaves its Senators in possession of their seats 
for ten years, thus avoiding the difficulty created by the life 
Senate of Canada. It wohld seem that through the Pro- 
vincial Councils the future Senate may be likely to acquire 
a considerable strength as a State representation, that might 
eventually be used to increase the power of the Councils. 
On the other hand, if they fail to establish their popularity 
it is ndl unlikely that the votes of Members of the 
Assembly for the Provinces voting with the councillors, 
may so leaven the Senate as to make the Second Chamber 
aonere reflex of the First Chamber. Again, since a Senator 
is elected b^ a voting on the proportional system, each voter 
having one transferable vote, an election is bound to be a 
source of a good deal of bargaining amongst politicians, 
suggesting compromises which in their turn may lead to a 
diminution of the respect that the Second Chamber should 
always hope to ’obtain. ’’ The exact functions," says 
Mr. Keith, ** which will be performed by so remarkably 
constituted a body it is difficult to foretell." ^ 

• There is no power in the Senate to suggest amendments to 
Money Bills. The power of rejection, however, remains 
and could be used except in respect of annual Appropria- 
tion Bills. In the method of choice of this Senate and by 
reason of its duration it will fail to give full effect to the only 
true conservatism in a democracy, that is the conservatism 
of second thoughts obtained by the adoption of the rota 
principle. Nor does it adequately provide for an independent 
State representation. 

In a •unified Constitution, the idea may be suggested 
that the best Second Chamber would be an elected Chamber. 
The franchise, which might be the same as for the first, 
would contain an electorate of double the size, obtained by 
the grouping of two ordinary constituencies together. The 
adoption of tKe rota principle under which one-third of the 
Second Chamber should retire at the end of each two years 
woidd ensure its al^^ays being in touch with the trend of 

• ' Kei&*8 R 0 sponsibU Government, Vol. II, p. 640. 
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public opinion. Possibly the deadlock principles of the 
South African Constitution might be introduced to avoid 
conflicts between the two Houses, to prevent those too 
frequent appeals to the people, Vhich are alwa 3 rs a source 
of embarrassment to an Executive. 

In the distribution of the powers of government, the 
•Constitutions of the United States and Australia recognise 
the importance of the States as component parts of the 
Federal Union. In Canada and South Africa, ^eTrovinces 
are of less importance. A Single Chamber is sufficient in 
the majority of the Provinces for all provincial purposes in 
Canada, a Council in South Africa. Under the Ipipesial 
system, nothing better shows the importance df the States 
of Australia than the existence of the Royal Governor, 
directly chosen by, and responsible in his Imperial capacity 
to the Crown. The Provinces of South Africa only possess 
an Administrator appointed by the Governor in Council, 
that is, by the Government in power. In Canada the 
appointment of Lieutenant-Grt)vemors is similarly made, the 
Lieutenant-Governor receiving his instructions from the 
Dominion Secretary of State. In the United States the 
people of the States dioose their own Governors. A choice 
of Governors by the people of the Australian States would 
directly tend to weaken the authority of the State in 
Imperial Councils. 

It must be presumed that the people are satisfied with the 
Constitutions that they possess. Therefore, criticism must 
be largely directed by a critic's individual point of view, 
according to whether he believes in a pure Democracy as the 
best of governments or not. Any other views must be 
expressed by writers and persons familiar with the workings 
of the Constitution under which they live. 

If the time occupied by the statesmen engaged and a 
knowledge of the working of other Constitutions, should 
have made a Constitution perfect, then \he Australian 
Constitution should be the best of the three. 

Is it so ? An admirer of Federal institutions would say 
“ Yes ! As a Constitution it is superior to that? of th» 
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United States. It corrects the faults of that Constitution, 
yet conserves the individualism of the State." 

An admirer of a unified X^vemment would say "No," 
and would argue : " What advantages does a Federal Con- 
stitution confer ? Governments within a Government, 
conflicts of jurisdiction and jealousies, a duplicated 
Parliamentary machinery and a double citizenship."" 

The adihirer^of Federal institutions, whilst admitting ^ 
some disadvantages, will reply that no system of govern- 
ment ever devised is perfect, but will enquire if the Federal ^ 
prisciplg does not confer compensating advantages greater 
than its disadvantages ? For an increased cost of adminis- 
tration there is greater efficiency and more control by the 
people. A unified Government may legislate for millions 
over vast areas, under different climates, but it cannot 
legislate without losing touch of its constituents. 

The British Parliament during the eighteenth century F»aure of 
signally failed to govern the Empire. During the nineteenth 
century it met with but small success. The loosening of 
Imperial Parliamentary control was not a weakening of 
bonds, but instead was a tightening of them. 

Mr. Bryce considers that the faults generally charged on ' 

Federations as compared with unified Governments are Fed«aii»m. 
the following — 

(1) Weakness in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

(2) Weakness in Home Government, that is to say, 
deficient authority over the component States and the 
individual citizens. 

(3) liability to dissolution by the secession and rebellion 
of States. 

(4) Liability to division into groups and factions by the 
formation of separate combinations of the component 
States. 

(5^ Want of ufiiformity among the States in legislation 
and administration. 

(6) Trouble, expense, and delay due to the complexity 
of^ doublb s}rstem of legislation and administration. 

Whilst all of th%s« faults at some time or other have shown 
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r*?TO“b5it"li themselves in the United States, and some sBll exist and 
call for a remedy, it has not been so much the s}^tem as the 
workings of the machinery that has been in fault. They 
have so far been less evident in the three Imperial 
Constitutions. 

• Federalism has undoubtedly been the means of uniting 
to the Bmpin. adjacent Coloni^ and Provinces of the Empire, and, 
^ contrary to expectation, has increased, and not diminished, 
« .the feelings of attachment to the Motherland. It has 
proved Ihe best means of developing new areas which other- 
A^i^tegee of wise would have developed more slowly under a bui^u- 
, ^ cratic administration ; since it has allowed the inSabitants 
who knew their needs to develop them in accordance with 
their experience. 

Heathy Where a number of States are united under Federalism 
a healthy rivalry springs up. Legislative experiments are 
watched with the keenest interest ; nor does their failure 
result in disaster as it would in an old country. 
biroauOTtty * maxim that a delegated authority cannot 

be delegated, and perhaps this should apply with the 
greatest force to Governments who are elected to legislate 
and not to depute their trust to an irresponsible body. Yet 
how is it possible for one legislative authority whose power 
stretches over thousands of miles to avoid breaking this 
rule ! The delegation of power to a body, empowered to 
legislate by making orders, rules, and regulations as they 
please, constitutes a bureaucracy ; Federalism, and on a 
smaller scale. Local Government, avoids the necessity 
for delegations of this character, providing iq its place 
Government of the people by the people, 
chedwon In the four Gjnstitutions, the Provinces and States of 

OV6l> 

centraUMtion. Australia, Canada, and South Africa, may be tlusted to 
satisfactorily discharge their functions as parts of the 
unit, bulwarks against the rise of a despotic central power, 
and citadels of freedom for the individual citizen. 

It is curious and perhaps not a coincidence, to notice 
the ampler powers possessed by the States, »rhere fae 
r»oe. people have been practically all of on* »ce and religion, 
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as in the Uiited States and Australia, and how a lesser 
l^wer has been given to Provinces uniting where there have 
been two races joined in Union, as in Canada and South 
Africa. Questions of race and religion might snap the golden 
chain that bound, therefore, to avoid such a calamity the 
central power has been proportionately strengthened. It 
is true that a union may be dissolved by people of the same 
race, as it once was for a time in the United States, but such 
a possibility must always seem remote. 



CHAPTER* XLIII 


THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
the growth of the EMPIRE (continued) 

The close of the second period, that ended with the Golden 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887, shows a very sl(^v approx- 
imation towards Imperial ideals by the peoples of the 
Empire. The apostles of Imperialism were discouraged. 

Froude, m the pages of Oceana, cannot discern whether 
, the Empire will ever take form. Indeed the Colonies were 
like ships at sea, tossed about and buffetted by the waves, 
but steering no common course and. apparently bound for no 
common destinatioii. Will they ever reach the haven of a 
United Empire, a haven that promises peace, happiness and 
security for all ? Froude cannot say. The historical 
aspect of the Colonies rivets his vision. like a stately 
procession of Tudor times, there passes before his eyes: 
the men of the Mayflower, who fled from oppressive laws 
to the Plantations making the lusty life of New England. 
There were Australia and South Africa, lands of ample 
promise, but there was also the past folly of British states- 
manship. Had the Mother Country yet learned her lesson ? 
Would nothing wake her from her lotus dreams ? It was 
true that there was hope but it was mingled with grave 
doubt 1 Had much legislated Australia forgiven the planting 
of convict stations on her shores, the favouritism and the 
blimdering of the Colonial Ofiice ? Perhaps, but slowly, 
for people have long memories. Froude, sailing round the 
Empire, found in the Oversea dominions statesmen no whit 
inferior to those he had mixed with in the council of the 
Mother Coimtry. At Melbourne, where he stopped for a 
while, he met Mr. Service, the Premier of Victoria, and was 
charmed ; outside the United Kingdom the men were more 
loyad to the Empire's ideal than those within its borders. 
The book of fate was closed to Froude, but the lesft>ns that 
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he and others taught were not lost. The poets and the 
writers of the Victorian age were like the birds that sing 
with the first breaking <jf the dawn, heralding sunriiine, 
and the promise of a glorious day I 

The second Colonial Conference met outside Great Britain s«ni»i 
at Ottawa in 1894, at the invitation of the Canadian Govern- Confennca. 
ment. The Conference discussed many things of moment, 
but chi^y the question of reciprocal trade within the colonial 
Empire. In 1897 the third, or the second Colonial Confer- ^5?** 
ence, as it is generally called, met in London. In 1902 the 
Colonial Conference, which again met in London, began to Gronsis 
{Ske form^ an Imperial body of great weight. It then^2S».°* 
resolved that it was for the benefit of the Empire that it 
should meet at intervals not exceeding four years for the 
discussion of questions of conunon interest afiecting the 
relations of the Mother Country and the King’s dominions 
over 'the seas. 

In 1907, the fourth Colonial Conference met. The Prime soutth 
Minister of the United Kingdom assumed its presidency, comennce. 
and was declared to be its ex-offido President. The Secre- 
tary of State was also declared to be an ex-^pdo member, 
tal^g the chair in the absence of the President. Ministers 
such as their Governments might appoint were also con- 
stituted members. The Federal principle of equahty of 
State was acknowledged by each Government being allotted 
one vote in the Conference. 

At this Conference the permanent Secretarial Staff ^ 

came into existence, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, to obtain information for tiie use of the Conference 
to attend to its resolutions and conduct correspondence on 
matters relating to its affairs. An additional power was 
now given to caU subsidiary Conferences. 

In 1909 and 1910 subsidiary Conferences discussed 
Imperial military and naval defence, and copyright. 

• In 1911 the fifth Conference, like the others, met in 
London, and for the first time the statesmen of the Domin- 
ions ^ere admitted into the secrets of Imperial policy. 

* A quarter oi a century had only just elapsed since the 
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meeting of the first Conference of 1887. During these years 
Australia and South Africa had become federated and all 
the Dommions had reached maphood, and were growing 
strong in numbers, wealth, and strength. 
to the What has been the gain to the Empire during this 
quarter of a centmy ? Imperial co-operation and Imperial 
defence, assinulaticm of laws, copyright, trade marks and 
patents, and partial co-operation in company law ; ^dminis- 
■ • trative changes, appointments of Trade Commissioners in 
' the Dominions performing largely the duties of consuls in 
, foreign countries, the recommendation of an Imperial Court 
of Appeal, naturahsation, with a recognition t|iat after^ 
period of five years’ residence that the Imperial citizenship 
would follow. These have all either come into existence or 
are being effected, but this has not been all discu^ion, and 
intimacy have brought about a truer idea of the Empire 
amongst all concerned. 

MtopMSi Another body whose activities have been manifest 
Detoce. during the last twenty-five years has been the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. For practical purposes this body super- 
seded the joint naval and military conunittee established 
in 1890. The composition of this conunittee is very elastic, 
and admits of the presence of members of the Dominions 
to its deliberations. In 1905 Mr. L 3 rttleton, then Colonial 
Secretary, referred to it in his proposals for an Imperial 
Council. 

ot ; It is extremely difficult to suggest any constitutional 
^rtitutionai body ou any scheme of Imperial Federation which would 
absolutely preserve the autonomy of all the self-governing 
Dominions and yet fulfil the purposes for which *it was 
jfc created. The position taken up by Mr. Chamberlain was 

not ^ taw. that the United Kingdom was in the position of a trustee 
administering the Empire for the benefit of the Dominions, 
her cestwis que trustmt. This, when he spqjce, was com- 
paratively speaking, true, but now the beneficiaries afe 
coming of age, admittir^ their responsibility to the Empire, 
and preparing to take their share in its Grovemment^ It is 
clear that their request must be granted. ^ * 
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What is*the Committee oi Imperial Defence but a com- ot 

m » 1 4 j .1 * • Committo® oJ 

mittee to advise the Cabinet. The Cabinet is a committee 
which has been evolved tom the Privy Council. Once the *** 
Government of the Colonies was carried out by the Privy 
CoirncU and by a Committee of Trade and Plantations, who 
advised the Privy Council on all matters relating to trade 
and the Plantations, obtained expert advice, and executed 
the delegations of the Privy Council. It may possibly be 
found that as the Cabinet was evolved from the Privy « 
Council, that an Imperial Cabinet may spmg from animg^^ 
Imperial Privy Council, the members of which would be^ S*’ 
s^erally re;^ponsible for their share in the administration of 
the Empire to their own Parliaments and peoples. 

The King is part of the Legislature of every Dominion, xh® King 
as well as of the Imperial Parhament ; as part of the £egis- ^ 
latures of the Dominions he is a separate Jurassic person. 
but every member of a Dominion Ministry is a member of 
an Executive Coimcil, which advises him in the government 
of the Dominions as the Cabinet does in the United Kingdom. 

As the King was King of England and Duke of Normandy, 
so on the old theory that found favour with James I and 
Charles I, the King was King of England and of all and each 
of the Plantations. The theory is not now true in law, yet 
it must always have a fascinating attraction to the Imperial- 
ist, in view of the modem claim put forward by the Domin- 
ions to be sister States and sister nations. The powers 
of the Cabinet of the United Kingdom, which is a Sovereign Raitiag th® 
State, exceed the powers of any of the Cabinets of the DoaSluai.^ 
Dominions, since with Sovereign State rests the power to 
declare *peace or war. To make an United Empire all the 
people of the Dominions must participate in the exercise 
of the Sovereign powers, and receive as a necessary result a 
representation, not in regard to the domestic affairs of the 
United Kingdom# but in regard to those common spheres of common 
aftion which concern them equally as much as they do the 
people of the Mother Country, This they could exercise 
througl^ an Imperial Cabinet, which would include in its 
'Imperial membership all the members of the Cabinets of the 
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Dominions, and in practice could work through ministers 
for esftemal afiairs. Since such a representation would not 
interfere with the autonomy of the Mother Country, neither 
would it interfere with the autonomy of the Dominions. 

The domain over which the Government of the United 
.Kingdom exercises sole control would then be entriisted to 
the Dominions, in conjunction with the Mother Coimtry. 
Instead of the Empire having only one trustee, as aj present, 
there would be several trustees appointed by all the 
Dominions to execute the Imperial trust for the common 
benefit. 

The Imperial Cabinet or Imperial Council, in i^ functioflS, 
must necessarily be mainly a consultative body, but it would 
work through its different legislatures. The first stage of 
Empire must be a Government of Consultation. 

In surveying the many agencies that have assisted of 
recent years in so marked a way Imperial development, 
regard must be paid to the part played by the High 
Commissioners and the Agents-General, the official repre- 
sentatives of their Dominions or States in London. *The 
duties of these high functionaries partake partly of the 
diplomatic and partly of the commercial character. In 
their first mentioned capacity they form a channel of nego- 
tiation on the spot with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on matters affecting their particular Governments. 
They are also able by reason of their position to inform 
their own Governments of matters not only particular to it, 
but also generally of the trend of thought in the heart of 
the Empire. 

Of the Agents-General, those of Australia are* of the 
greatest constitutional importance owing to the position 
that their States occupy under Federation. They r^resent 
States which possess considerable powers of Government, 
which they did not surrender by Federa^on. As their 
Governors, unlike the Lieutenant-Governors of Canada, 
who communicate with the Secretary of State for the 
Dominion, communicate directly with the Secretary of 
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State for*the Colonies, so the Agenta-General are entitled 
on behalf of their Governments to make representations 
directly to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. It may niwt 
be said that, from the pomt of view of the Imperial Govern- *" 
ment, they are not official mediums. -This is no doubt msm? 
officially true, but nevertheless as the accredited mediums qgdii. 
of their Governments, they are entitled to erqpress their' 
views to the Home Authorities. 

The Governors’ conununications are by letter or telegram, K »nii «riin 
but neither letters nor telegranu are always required. In 
negotiating, as Lord Bacon says, it is generally better to « 

•deal by speech than letter, and in all negotiations of difficulty 
a man mdy not look to sow and reap at once, but must 
prepare business and so ripen it by degrees. ^ 

The Agents-General of the Provinces of Canada and&^oi 
the States of Australia may also be termed in a sense consuls ‘ 
of trade, but their functions are not exactly the same in 
other respects. 

•The Agents-General for Canada are necessarily of less oiitiiuMm 
importance, since the powers of the Provinces are less than AmtnSw 
the powers of the Australian States. In matters of trade 
the Australian Agents-General occupy as important a***^ 
position as they do in matters of emigration, for throughout 
Australia, except in the Northern Territories, the lands 
belong to the States. It has been previously explained that 
the State Governments stiU exercise such of the concurrent 
powers of legislation of the Government of Australia as 
have not been assumed by the Commonwealth Parliament, 
and that in addition they possess very considerable residuary 
power# of legislation. For this reason the Agents of the 
Government, the Agents-General, are generally chosen out 
of the ranks of Ministers who possess both ministerial and 
commercial experience. 

The agencies in London of the High Commissioners and ociuiwtte 
Agents-Genei^ comprise excellent Secretaries and perma- “ **’"'***’ 
nent officials trained by long experience in the duties pwiimmdi 


^ Bacon's Bfsoys, No. XLVII, on Negotiating. 
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of their , office. Whilst High Commissioners anA Agents* 
General, on the one hand, are generally appoiitted for a 
fixed term by their Goyemments,,the dfficials are, like the 
permanent officials, under Parliamentary government in the 
United Kingdom, who by itheir permanency supply an experi- 
ence, which is very advantageous. A system^ which benefits 
Dittiiicnidiad the Mother Country by sending to her shores distinguished 
’***^ ^ ' representatives from the Dominions, has not been^thbut 
• V lasting benefit. The offices of the High Commissioners and 
sacret(ri«t< Agents-Gcneral form so niany secretaries of information of 
totornatifi. an accessible character, ,^nd which are without the tradi- 
tional distinguishing features of aloofiiess common to SO' 
many public departments. • 

The veteran Lord Strathcona is High Commissioner for 
Canada ; Sir George Reid for Australia ; whilst the Union 
of South Africa has as its High Commissioner Sir R. Solomon. 
By the retirement of Sir John Taverner, the Agent-General 
for 'Victoria, Mr. T. A. Coghlan, the Agent-General for New 
South Wales becomes the Senior Agent-GeneraL .of ' the 
States of Australia. • * 

The PreM. In the work of Imperial -Development and Co-operation 
the Press has taken its share. An uncensored press spreads 
the light of freedom, and the necessity for freedom is 
expressly or impliedly recognised in all the four Constitu- 
tions. The meeting of the Press Conference in London has 
taught its representatives, who are the intelligence service 
of the people, by the interchange of ideas, the necessity for 
the great task of welding the Empire together. They have 
not failed, but have looked from the heights of an Imperial 
Pisgah and seen afar off the promised land. To describe 
all the many agencies of Empire that are now at work would 
be by reason of their numbers too great a task. All are 
contributing to form that irresistible force known as public 
opinion. « 

Evolutioa In surveying the historical developments of the EmpirB, 
0{ti»Bgii>ir«. shown how slow has been its growth. In the 

process of evolution it has passed from one stage to pother. 
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but nevertheless alwa3rs preserving its Anglo-Saxon FMUjMd. 
characteristics — hatred of oppression and the love of ^ 
freedom. . ^ 

The Empire has not been fashioned by kings or princes, 
but by the Empire’s common folk : the soldiers, the sailor, 
the workman, .the pioneers of woods and forests, the restless 
toUers on land and sea, the shepherd, the ploughman, the 
smith, ^e farmer and the agricultural labourer. Conse- 
quently it is not an Empire of privilege or caste.l • • • • • 

In the main the Empire is democratic, and it will probably 
become more so I Will this tend to disruption ? The • 
Tendency js all the other way. Ko possible benefit can be > 
promised from disunion that can counterbalance the greater 
attractions of a closer union. The democracy in aU times 
and in all countries has rejoiced in strength. 

It may be asked, but what will the Empire mean to the !■»«». 
millions ; the people of the United Kingdom, the Canadians, 
the Austrahans, and South Africans ? Peace is the best 
of all benefits that may be assured by the protection of an 
In^rial Fleet. In the consciousness of a giant strength the 
peoples will be able to develop their lands and riches for the 
benefit of one and all. The Empire is immeasurably rich 
in ever3^hing that man desires, and when the Imperial 
citizenship is realised in fact its resources will become more 
easily developed, and its riches better distributed by theitaMURM 
inevitable results of co-operation. 

In concluding the history of these four Constitutions and coodwkn. 
their development, there are but a few words to add. The 
United States broke away from their Mother Country, 
intro<!uced a Federal system, and has prospered amazingly 
under it, there seems no reason therefore why the three 
Imperial Federations should not meet with at least as great 
a measure of success. 

The existepce of Federal systems in a system of Imperial Fatetum 
federation may prove to be of the greatest possible* 
advantage in forming a yet greater one. In Canada and 
Austi;^ the Provinces and States may be likened to pillars. 
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on which the Arches of Federation rests. The Empire in 
turn may rest secure upon the arches of Federation. The 
success that has hitherto accompanied Federation as a 
working pimciple for the government of large areas by the 
Anglo-Saxon race may render its application ultimately 
possible to the Empire as a whole. It hae been proved to be 
the surest and most effective political ssrstem ever devised 
for fonhing unions that have afforded scope for thatblove of 
justice, fair play, and free discussion, which from the 
'remotest times have been the glory and distinction of the 
people of the race. 
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